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Foreword 


After the appearance of the Dutch edition of his magnum opus, De 
Wijsbegeerte der Wetsidee, in 3 Volumes [1935-1936 - currently avail¬ 
able as Volumes 1-4 of the A Series in The Collected Works of Dooye- 
weerd, under the title A New Critique of Theoretical Thought (NC), 
1997], Herman Dooyeweerd deepened and expanded his understanding 
of the direction-giving basic motives operative in the development of 
Western society and of Western scholarly thi nkin g. 

His thesis that the West by and large has been in the grip of four ultimate 
“religious ground-motives” required a more detailed argumentation. On 
the one hand this need prompted him to develop what has become known 
as his transcendental critique of theoretical thought, and on the other it 
challenged him to provide an equally penetrating analysis of Greek and 
medieval thinking, similar to his highly original study of the dialectical 
development of modem humanistic philosophy (found in the second part 
of the first Volume of his NC). 

This is the first Volume of a more encompassing study of the problem 
of Reformation and Scholasticism in philosophy, mainly focused on 
Greek philosophy up to and including Plato. Although Bram Bos chal¬ 
lenges the explanation which Dooyeweerd gave for the genesis of the 
Greek dialectic (see Dooyeweerd en de wijsbegeerte van de oudheid, in 
Herman Dooyeweerd 1894-1977, Breedte en actualiteit van zijn filosofie, 
1994, Eds. H.G. Geertsema e.a., Kampen: Kok, pp.197-227) by introduc¬ 
ing the idea of the “titanic meaning-perspective,” he does believe that the 
value of Dooyeweerd's analysis of the irreconcilable inner dialectic of 
Greek thought remains intact (p.220). 

In the light of the fact that the major part of this first Volume of Reforma¬ 
tion and Scholasticism in Philosophy is dedicated to the works of Plato, one 
is automatically reminded of the famous remark made by A.N. Whitehead, 
namely that the entire history of Western philosophy is to be viewed as 
footnotes to the philosophy of Plato. Anyone reading this work will soon 
realize that any philosophical investigation of the history of philosophy is 
at once an exercise in the articulation of a systematic understanding of 
philosophical problems. Yet, Dooyeweerd is convinced that the historian 
of philosophy should always attempt to understand historical figures in 
terms of their own deepest motivation and direction-giving ground mo¬ 
tive. 

D F M Strauss 
General Editor 
(University of the Free State 
Bloemfontein, South Africa) 
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Preface 


A few years before the outbreak of the Second World War, I received a 
request from the publisher T. Wever of Franeker to write a booklet on 
Calvinism and Philosophy. Their plan was to include it in a series Cal¬ 
vinism and the Questions of our Time. This request came to me at an in¬ 
opportune moment. My energies were completely taken up with work¬ 
ing out my philosophical anthropology. In addition, I was attempting to 
give my three-volume Encyclopedia of the Science of Law a definitive 
form. 

I then conceived the plan of writing, concurrently with the latter work, a 
smaller book on Reformation and Scholasticism in Philosophy. I intended 
to devote this book in particular to elucidating the questions of anthropol¬ 
ogy in terms of the opposition between the ground-motive of the Refor¬ 
mation and that of the Scholastic line of thought. This small work would 
then serve as an introduction to the positive elaboration of my anthropo¬ 
logical insights. 

I conceived this plan in the face of the deep-seated objections which had 
been raised immediately preceding the war in certain Reformed theologi¬ 
cal circles, particularly against the view of the human soul that had been 
presented in the Philosophy of the Law-Idea. These objections were 
rooted entirely in traditional Scholastic ideas. In view of this fact, I was 
eager, first of all, to place them in their appropriate historical setting. By 
putting them in this light I hoped to provide an explanation as to why this 
philosophy had so decisively rejected the Scholastic conceptions of the 
human soul. 

Once the theme “Reformation and Scholasticism in Philosophy” had 
taken hold of me, however, I soon realized that it demanded a much 
broader treatment than I had originally intended. For the genius of Scho¬ 
lastic thinking can be understood in its opposition to that of the Reforma¬ 
tion only when the religious ground-motive of Greek thought has been 
traced in its radical opposition to the ground-motive of Scriptural revela¬ 
tion. 

That there is indeed one common religious ground-motive at the foun¬ 
dation of Greek thought, which gives us the key to understanding the typi- 
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cal dialectical course of development of Greek philosophy, is, however, 
more easily claimed than actually demonstrated by way of a careful inves¬ 
tigation of this development. Such a proof requires not only a thorough 
study of the religious notions of the Greeks but also a study in depth of the 
Greek philosophical texts. Every classicist knows that this places almost 
insurmountable obstacles in the way of a non-classicist. Because of the 
profound importance of the inquiry, however, I felt obliged to go ahead 
with it, undeterred by the difficulties. Now, after an involved and time- 
consuming preparatory study, I am sending forth the first volume of my 
Reformation and Scholasticism in Philosophy. 

The introductory section of this work deals with the four religious 
ground-motives of Western philosophical thought and with the relation¬ 
ship between theoretical and religious dialectic. The major lines of 
thought of this section have already appeared in an article of mine in the 
journal Philosophia Reformata .' 

As my study of Greek philosophy broadened and deepened, I became 
more and more convinced of the accuracy of my original conviction that 
the background of the Aristotelian form-matter scheme is much broader 
and has deeper roots than is generally admitted. In fact, as I had suspected, 
it gives philosophical expression to the dialectical ground-motive which 
governed all of Greek thought from the beginning. 

In this regard the attitude of Aristotle himself should have served as a 
warning. As one who lived in the Greek world of thought, he construed 
the entire preceding history of philosophy within this scheme. This of it¬ 
self should have been enough to alert the modem investigator to the fact 
that what we have here is far more than a subjective thought-construct of 
the great Stagirite. Indeed, if this motive had been simply an invention of 
Aristotle, which did not truly apply to the philosophy before him, it would 
have been impossible for him to have forced the latter into its mold with¬ 
out provoking opposition. He would have distorted it so badly that the 
mutilation could not have gone unnoticed by his contemporaries. For it is 
the very foundations of Greek thought that are at stake here. In addition, 
the very fact that the form-matter motive so consistently maintained its 
position throughout later Greek thought and during the entire Scholastic 
period, controlling the very way in which the philosophical problems 
were framed, should have served as a second warning against the miscon¬ 
ception that what we have here is merely a philosophical invention of Ar¬ 
istotle by which he arbitrarily measured all of his predecessors. 

If one penetrates behind the question of terminology, which of itself is 
insignificant, and concentrates on the actual meaning of Aristotle’s form- 
matter scheme, a thoroughgoing study of Plato and of the so-called 

1 “Dc vier religieuze grondthema’s in den ontwikkelingsgang van het wijsgerig den- 
ken van het Avondland,” Philosophia Reformata, VI (1941), 161-179. 
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pre-Socratics will reveal that what is at issue here is indeed a dialectical 
ground-motive in which the entire Greek community of thought was 
rooted from the beginning. Once this has taken place, the only remaining 
task is to lay bare the religious meaning of this ground-motive. At this 
point, one cannot, fail to see that what has been a continual subject of in¬ 
vestigation since the Romantic period, the encounter between the pre-Ho- 
meric religion of nature and the later culture religion of the Olympic pan¬ 
theon, is the origin of that deep religious conflict in the Greek conscious¬ 
ness which is embodied in the polar opposition between the form motive 
and the matter motive. Once one possesses this clue, the entire history of 
Greek philosophy is bathed in a surprising light. Much within it that had 
previously appeared inexplicable or internally contradictory is now made 
clear as it is placed against its proper background. Furthermore, the true 
meaning of Scholasticism, which tries to construct a bridge between the 
ground-motive of the Christian religion and the dialectical ground-motive 
of Greek thought, can now be made fully clear for the first time. 

In this way the possibility arises of a true transcendental critique of both 
Greek and Scholastic philosophy. By this critique, furthermore, the stan¬ 
dard portrayal of the history of philosophy as a process of increasing 
emancipation from the fetters placed upon it by religion is revealed as a 
radical misconception. 

This misconception was rooted in the a priori prejudice that philosophic 
thought, according to its very nature, is autonomous. Those making this 
judgment, however, glossed over the fact that in Greek philosophy this 
presumed autonomy had a completely different meaning from the one it 
had in Thomistic Scholasticism, and that in both of these its meaning was 
totally different from the one it has in modem humanistic thought. If fuller 
account had been taken of this incontrovertible fact, the critical question 
would have surfaced of its own accord: What is it that has determined the 
profound differences in the way that this autonomy has been conceived in 
the course of history? It would then have appeared, as a matter of course, 
that these differing conceptions were entirely dependent on the religious 
ground-motives which have undergirded Western thought in its whole de¬ 
velopment. Then the “axiom” of the autonomy of philosophy would have 
become a critical problem. Then, too, the philosophic dogmatism which 
elevated this autonomy to the position of a “dogma” would have had to 
make way for a transcendental, critical stance, for which philosophic 
thought itself had the status of a theoretical problem. For only a serious in¬ 
vestigation of the inner structure of this thought can provide a truly critical 
answer to the question as to whether a religiously unprejudiced philoso¬ 
phy in the modem sense of the word is in fact possible. 
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I initially developed such a transcendental critique of philosophic 
thought in the first volume of my Philosophy of the Law-Idea. There I ap¬ 
plied it in a detailed analysis of the dialectical course of development of 
modem humanistic philosophy. Now the same method will be followed in 
an investigation of Greek philosophy. And, in conformity with the overall 
design of this work, it will be the questions of anthropology that stand in 
the foreground. 

In order to help the reader draw his own conclusions as to whether and 
to what degree this method of approaching Greek philosophy in terms of 
its own ground-motive does greater justice to Greek thought than the stan¬ 
dard one, I have throughout supported my analysis with extensive Greek 
quotations. Insofar as the sources permit, these are included in the context 
of the entire argument of the writers themselves. For the benefit of those 
who do not know the Greek language or who have an insufficient grasp of 
it, I have placed after each quotation a translation, in which I have at¬ 
tempted as far as possible to avoid prejudicing the philosophical interpre¬ 
tation. The fact that one can never fully succeed in this attempt is known to 
all who have learned from experience the problems encountered in trans¬ 
lating. 

By far the greater part of my exposition treats the development of Pla¬ 
to’s thought. The justification for this will be found in the design and exe¬ 
cution of my method of investigation itself. For, in the philosophy of 
Plato, all the strands of philosophy before him are gathered together, and 
it is in the development of his thought that the dialectic of the Greek 
ground-motive obtains its most representative and, at the same time, its 
most complicated expression. 

At this point I shall make only a few brief comments about the two vol¬ 
umes that are to follow the present one. The second critically investigates 
the opposition between the Philosophy of the Law-Idea and Scholastic 
philosophy, more particularly Scholastic anthropology. This volume is 
now completely finished. It will appear in a short while, as soon as paper 
becomes available and as soon as there is opportunity to have it printed. 
This volume will also contain a detailed discussion of the relationship be¬ 
tween philosophy and theology, the issue which appears to have been the 
pivotal one for Christian thought from the beginning. At the same time, by 
way of a transcendental critique of the Thomistic and Augustinian schools 
of Scholastic thought, I shall resume my analysis of the dialectical devel- 

1 De Wijsbegeerte der Wetsidee I (Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1935). The expanded and 
altered translation of this work appeared in Enligh in four Volumes between 1953 
and 1958. It is currently available in Series A as: A New Critique of Theoretical 
Thought (NC), Volumes A1-A4 of The Collected Works of Herman Dooyeweerd 
(1997), General Editor D.F.M. Strauss, published by The Edwin Mellen Press, 
Lewiston, NY. The translational equivalent for “De Wijsbegeerte der Wetsidee” em¬ 
ployed in NC is: “Philosophy of the Cosmonomic Idea.” 
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opment of Greek thought at the point that I temporarily left it after my 
analysis of Plato. The third volume, which for the greater part has also 
been brought to completion, will contain an extensive treatment of the 
problems of anthropology within the framework of the Philosophy of the 
Law-Idea. This final volume is intended to comprise an important addi¬ 
tion to this philosophy, which will make it possible to gain a more precise 
insight into its overall design and outworking. It is my fervent hope that 
many misunderstandings which have persisted regarding my earlier pub¬ 
lished work will thereby be removed. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Initial Survey of the Religious 
Ground-Motives and the Conflict They 
Produce between the Informational 
and Scholastic Spirits in Philosophy 

1. The Four Religious Ground-Motives Underlying the 
History of Western Philosophic Thought 

Beginning with the last decades of the nineteenth century, there ap¬ 
peared within Western philosophy three phenomena whose significance 
and mutual interconnectedness have become clearer to us as the twenti¬ 
eth century has progressed. First, we are struck by the gradual decay of 
humanistic philosophy. Beginning with the Renaissance, this philoso¬ 
phy had captured the leading role in Western thought. It had found its 
culmination in German idealism. After the collapse of the latter, how¬ 
ever, it became more and more involved in a crisis of foundations 
which, to the present, it has been unable to sunnount. Second, there ap¬ 
peared at the same time within Roman Catholic circles a great Renais¬ 
sance of Scholastic philosophy, more particularly of Thomism. This re¬ 
newal was introduced by the encyclical Aeterni Patris, issued by Pope 
Leo XIII in 1879. Third, this same period witnessed the rise of inde¬ 
pendent philosophical reflection within the Protestant circles that had 
remained faithful to the basic principles of the Reformation. Here there 
has been an endeavor to bring about a true reformation of philosophical 
thought. At this point, however, this endeavor has remained limited to 
the modem Calvinistic movement inseparably connected to the name of 
Abraham Kuyper. Most recently, this movement has borne fruit in the 
appearance of an independent reformational philosophy, called the Phi¬ 
losophy of the Law-Idea. That these three phenomena are closely re¬ 
lated cannot be denied. Behind all of them, without doubt, lies the crisis 
which has shaken modem Western civilization to its foundations. 

The spiritual mainsprings of this civilization have been classical cul¬ 
ture, Christianity, and humanism. Far from being homogeneous, these 
spiritual forces have remained in continual tension with one another. 
Now, such a tension cannot be removed by means of some artificial “bal¬ 
ance of powers”; for if cultural development is to have a clear direction, 
there must be one guiding force. 
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In classical Greek civilization, this force was the polls, the city-state, as 
the bearer of the new religion of culture. In the classical Roman era, the 
same position was occupied by the res publica and, shortly thereafter, by 
the emperorship. These served as the bearers of the religious imperium 
idea. The same was true during the Byzantine era, when the idea of the sa¬ 
crum imperium became reconciled in an external fashion with a perse¬ 
cuted Christendom, after the latter had begun to undennine the founda¬ 
tions of the whole of ancient culture. 

The Roman Catholic church succeeded in maintaining a position of cul¬ 
tural hegemony during the Middle Ages. Indeed, the next great cultural 
crisis did not occur until the advent of the modern Renaissance move¬ 
ment. After the way had been prepared by late Scholastic nominalism, this 
movement began to divert the stream of influence emanating from ancient 
culture from the power of the church, after having basically reinterpreted 
it in the spirit of the budding humanism of the day. At the same time the 
great movement of the Reformation exerted pressure on the ecclesiasti¬ 
cally unified culture of Rome from a fundamentally different standpoint. 

In the lands which on the whole had remained faithful to the Roman 
church, Roman Catholicism regrouped its forces in the Counter-Refor¬ 
mation, creating a favorable climate for the reception of Renaissance cul¬ 
ture. In the Protestant countries, meanwhile, the cultural leadership passed 
for a short time into the hands of the Refonnation. Gradually, however, a 
new trend began to emerge within Western civilization, in which both 
Rome and the Refonnation were forced to retreat from their positions of 
cultural leadership in the face of the advance of modem humanism. That 
did not mean that either one was thereby eliminated as a major force in the 
history of the West. They carried on indestructibly in this role, partly in 
antagonism to the new world and life view, in which Christianity was sec¬ 
ularized into a rational religion of personality, and partly in a variety of 
pseudo-syntheses with the new humanistic ideas which had been able to 
enter fonnatively into history. Neither Rome nor the Reformation was any 
longer in a position, however, to place its own stamp on Western civiliza¬ 
tion. For two centuries they were forced onto the defensive in the titanic 
battle that was raging for control of the spirit of our culture. Temporarily, 
the position of leadership had been taken over by humanism. 

Since the last decades of the nineteenth century, however, we have seen 
the humanistic world and life view as a whole begin to crumble. Now it, it¬ 
self, has gradually been forced onto the defensive before the onslaught of 
new, antihumanistic cultural forces. In the arena of world history we are 
now faced with a violent transitional period. Within it the struggle for the 
spiritual leadership of our Western culture is not yet finalized. 

In this manifestly chaotic time of transition, the two older, spiritually 
consolidated cultural powers of the West, Roman Catholicism and the 
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Reformation, now armed with modem weapons, are once again making 
themselves felt in this great spiritual battle. Their aim is not merely to 
stand in defense of the Christian foundations of modem civilization; it is 
to reassert their claim to leadership in the struggle for the future of West¬ 
ern civilization, which, even in its most immediate prospects, remains 
shrouded in darkness. 

This Promethean struggle has also affected the history of philosophy. In 
its course of development, Western philosophy reveals its historical de¬ 
pendence on the leading cultural powers. By reason of their commanding 
position in history, these impress on philosophy too their deepest religious 
ground-motives. 

It is predominantly four of these ground-motives that control the history 
of Western philosophy. 1 Of them, three are clearly dialectical. That is to 
say, they are tom by an inner dualism, which constantly induces them to 
spawn positions in which one factor is set irretrievably in diametrical op¬ 
position to the other. It is not only the development of theoretical thought 
that is ruled by these ground-motives, however; as religious dynamics 
(■ dvvapeig ), that is to say, as forces that control one’s perspective on life, 
from its center to its entire circumference, they lie at the foundation of 
Western cultural development as a whole. 

These four ground-motives are the following: 

(1) the form-matter motive of Greek antiquity; 

(2) the Scriptural ground-motive of creation, the fall into sin, and re¬ 
demption through Christ Jesus in the communion of the Holy 
Spirit; 

(3) the Scholastic motive of religious synthesis, introduced by Roman 
Catholicism, that of nature and grace , which attempts to reconcile 
the former two motives; 

(4) the modem humanistic ground-motive of nature and freedom, in 
which the attempt is made to bring all of the earlier motives into an 
immanent ( diesseitige) religious synthesis, concentrated in the hu¬ 
man personality. 

a. The Greek Form-Matter Motive 

The initial motive, which was first given the name “form-matter” 
(.morphe and hule) by Aristotle, was the one that governed Greek 
thought from the very beginning, in accordance with its religious con- 


1 Whatever influence Jewish and Arabic philosophy and also Eastern religious philos¬ 
ophy have had on Western thought was able to be exerted only within the frame¬ 
work of the ground-motives peculiar to the latter. 
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tent. 1 It originated in an unresolved conflict within the Greek religious 
consciousness between the ground-motive of the older telluric, 
chthonic, and uranic nature religions , 2 3 on the one hand, in which a 
proto-Greek nucleus was supplemented by many elements both of in¬ 
digenous pre-Greek (Minoan) and of foreign origin, and, on the other 
hand, the ground-motive of the newer culture religion, the religion of 
the Olympic pantheon.' 

The nature religions varied greatly from one locality to the other in their 
cubic forms and their peculiar beliefs. Especially because of the lack of 
deciphered written sources, furthermore, there is much guesswork in¬ 
volved in reconstructing exactly what these forms and beliefs were. 4 Nev¬ 
ertheless, a number of features distinguishing pre-Homeric from later reli¬ 
gion can now be established with certainty. H. W. Russel summarizes 
these as follows: 

Pre-Homeric religion did not have gods possessing any particu¬ 
larized form, but rather, at most, certain symbols for the deity, 
which was itself conceived as invisible. Here there are clear 
traces of a religion of earth and water, whereas the Olympian reli- 


1 Thus Aristotle was correct, in the first book of his Metaphysics, in treating the entire 
preceding history of Greek philosophy within the framework of this ground-motive. 
To be sure, one must exercise a proper critical reserve as to his evaluation of his pre¬ 
decessors, and one must discount his typically Aristotelian terminology and his char¬ 
acteristic attempt at synthesis; nevertheless, I shall demonstrate in detail that the 
view cannot be maintained that the entire form-matter scheme is nothing more than a 
fabrication of Aristotle himself. 

2 The telluric religions focus their attention on “mother earth” as the origin of life; 
whereas the chthonic religions are directed more to the inorganic soil, and the uranic 
to the sky and later also to the sea. 

3 The presence of this religious conflict, which Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche in his 
youthful work of genius, The Birth of Tragedy out of the Spirit of Music (Leipzig, 
1872), characterized as the split between the Apollonian and the Dionysian ele¬ 
ments, may be regarded as having been definitively established since the investiga¬ 
tions of Johann Jakob Bachofen and Erwin Rohde. For one who is not in a position 
to acquaint himself with the extensive literature on the development of the Greek re¬ 
ligions, the book of H. W. Russel, Antike Welt und Christentum (Amsterdam/ Leip¬ 
zig, 1941), pp. 48 ff., is a good source of information, although his presentation is 
strongly influenced by the Roman Catholic synthesis between the ground-motives of 
the Greek and the Christian religions. The famous smaller book of Albrecht Die- 
terich, Mutter Erde (1905; 3rd ed., 1925), also remains very instructive. Dieterich 
was a student of Prof. Usener, to whom I shall refer later. 

4 Attempts to decipher the Cretan script, which could be a rich source of information 
concerning the ancient, pre-Greek (Minoan) forms of religion, have to the present 
consistently met with failure. Even if these efforts should become successful, how¬ 
ever, the reconstruction of the pre-Homeric religions, with their strong local differ¬ 
ences, would remain hypothetical in many respects, for there are also many other 
non-Greek elements lying hidden in them. 
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gion of Zeus would seem to have arisen from the worship of an 
originally Indo-Germanic sky-god, i.e., a particular individual de¬ 
ity. ... This ancient religion has the character of nature myth, and 
like nature itself it is wilder, more unpredictable, and often more 
cruel and demonic than the gods of Homer. On the other hand, it 
is also filled with a profound ethical seriousness. The pre-Home- 
ric Greek approached his gods with dread, deep humility, piety, 
and reverence. His gods were gods of the sacred, unbreakable or¬ 
ders of birth, death, blood, the earth, procreation, and growth. Un¬ 
like the male gods of Homer, it was here that female deities stood 
in the foreground and were sought out by men for help, blessing, 
and deliverance. The mercy which these deities of mother earth 
displayed in giving help was equalled, however, by the pitiless¬ 
ness and ineluctability of their curse. Whereas for Homer death is 
a shadowy thing which is no concern to one who is alive and 
healthy, since his gods are gods of life, the center of pre-Homeric 
religion is occupied by death, the cult of the dead, and the convic¬ 
tion that there is a continued existence after death. For this reason 
the dead were here buried in the mother earth, while in Homer 
cremation was the usual practice. 1 

Nilsson, Comford, and others have convincingly demonstrated that this 
last feature mentioned by Russel does not in any way imply that primi¬ 
tive Greek nature religion held to a belief in the personal immortality of 
the soul. 2 It was only later that the belief in individual immortality, 
which had been present in Orphic and Pythagorean circles and espe¬ 
cially among those who had been initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, 
came in any real sense to replace the old nature belief in the immortality 
of the stream of life throughout the cycle of generations. As we shall see 
later, this change could not have taken place apart from the influence of 
the individualizing tendencies of the religion of culture. For, whatever 
remained in pre-Homeric religion of a belief in the personal immortality 
of rulers and national heroes who were specially favored by the gods 
and were granted a blessed second life in the “Elysian fields,” lay be¬ 
yond the sphere of nature religion proper. Perhaps such beliefs were 
based on a tradition descended from the highly developed religious con¬ 
ceptions of Minoan civilization, which probably originated with the 
Egyptians, a tradition that in any case meant little to the common peo¬ 
ple. 

Within this pre-Homeric religion of nature there was predominantly a 
single ground-motive at work, which retained a lasting place in the sub¬ 
stratum of the Greek mind. This was the motive of the divine, eternally 
flowing stream of life. Arising from mother earth, this stream of life peri- 

1 H. W. Russel, op. cit., pp. 46 ff. (English version by translator.) 

2 Cf., e. g., Martin Persson Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion (Munich, 
1941), p. 637; esp. p. 640. 
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odically, in the cycle of time, brings forth everything that has individual 
form and shape; but then, inevitably, the latter falls prey to blind, unpre¬ 
dictable fate, to dread Ananke ( Avcijkt 7 ; necessity), in order that the eter¬ 
nally flowing and formless stream of life might continue on with its cycle 
of birth, death, and rebirth. This divine stream of life, coursing through 
everything that has bodily form, is a psychic fluid, which is not bound to 
the limits of the bodily form and thus cannot die with the latter, but which 
is conceived of nevertheless as material and earthly. The deepest mystery 
of the “psyche” lies in an ecstatic transcending of one’s bodily limits in a 
mystical absorption into the divine totality of life. In the words of 
Heraclitus, the obscure thinker of Ephesus, “You could not in your going 
find the ends of the soul... so deep is its law ( logos ; Adyog).”' 

In Dionysus, who appears in Homer and Hesiod as the wild god of wine 
vegetation, the ground-motive spoken of here - which I have designated 
the Greek matter motive in its polar opposition to the form motive of the 
religion of culture - is embodied in its most pregnant form. It is notewor¬ 
thy that this deity, whose worship had been imported from Thrace , 1 2 did 
not receive a fixed cultural form and a developed personality in the Greek 
pantheon until he was brought into connection with his antipode, the Del¬ 
phic god Apollo. For, as we shall see later, Apollo became the most preg¬ 
nant expression of the Greek form motive, even though he too was proba¬ 
bly non-Greek in origin, and in spite of the fact that, as an oracular god, he 
had a contrasting, ecstatic side to his personality. 

The young Nietzsche, in his brilliant work, The Birth of Tragedy, was 
acute enough to detect the sharp distinction between these contrasting 
“night” and “light” sides of Greek religion. Through his influence the op¬ 
position between the Dionysian and Apollonian elements in the Greek 
spirit has become commonplace in the subsequent literature. In no way 
did this mean, however, that insight had been gained into the radical 
meaning and the true interrelationship between these two opposing reli¬ 
gious motives. Indeed, this was impossible, as long as religion was re¬ 
garded exclusively from the immanence standpoint and the attempt was 
made to understand it as a psychological phenomenon or to explain it so¬ 
ciologically. 

It should be repeated by way of emphasis that in the ancient religion of 
nature the deity was not conceived and represented in an established form 
and a personal shape. The deity itself remained fluid and invisible in the 
eternally flowing stream of life. There was, however, no abstract unity in 

1 Translator’s note : Cf. Kathleen Freeman, Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers : 
A Complete Translation of the Fragments in Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1948), p.27. 

2 Translator’s note : The clause regarding Thrace has been interpolated on the basis of 
a remark in Herman Dooyeweerd’s own corrigenda and of his A New Critique of 
Theoretical Thought, I (Philadelphia/ Amsterdam, 1953), p. 62. 
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the conception of the deity. On the contrary, a boundless multiplicity of 
divine powers was worshiped, in connection with the immense variety of 
natural phenomena, which were continually embodied in a flowing and 
variable notion of the deity. 

In this situation, it is understandable that the rise of relatively perma¬ 
nent, discrete individual forms and shapes in nature was felt to be an “in¬ 
justice,” for which, in accordance with the mysterious saying of Anaxi¬ 
mander, the Ionian nature philosopher, they must “make reparation to one 
another... according to the arrangement of Time.” 1 Likewise, it is clear 
how in the telluric religion of Gaia, Demeter, and Dionysus, and at first 
also in the Eleusinian mystery cult, which was connected to the worship of 
Demeter and at one time became attached to the cult of Dionysus (Diony¬ 
sus Iacchus), the belief in the continuity of the divine stream of life 
through the coming and going of the generations could be a source of 
comfort in the face of the necessary destruction of all individual life that 
was embodied in a specific visible form and shape. 2 

In later times also, Dionysus remained the deity in whom life and death 
were united. As a god with a personal form and shape, he differed from the 
Olympian culture gods in lacking immortality. His grave was even dis¬ 
played in the sanctuary at Delphi. In the Orphic doctrine, which I shall dis¬ 
cuss later, he became, as Dionysus Zagreus, the suffering god who was 
torn asunder and devoured by the Titans (here the personification of the 
principle of evil). In the Orphic mysteries, this suffering of the dying god 
was symbolically reenacted: in orgiastic frenzy animals were tom to 
pieces and their flesh was consumed raw, in order that the participants 
might enter into communion with the suffering of Dionysus. Thereupon, 
the suffering and death of this god was followed by his miraculous rebirth 
in a new form. 

The connection of pre-Homeric religions with the mystery cult of 
Eleusis and Samothrace, with the Orphic and Dionysian movement during 
the religious crisis of the transition period of Greek history, and also with 
the religious ideas of the tragedians (Aeschylus and Sophocles), of Pindar, 
and of the Greek philosophers (especially Pythagoras, Empedocles, and 
Plato) was pointed out as early as the famous book Psyche, 3 written by 
Nietzsche’s friend Erwin Rohde. Since then, the scientific study of reli- 


1 Translator’s note : Freeman, op. cit, p. 19. 

2 Cf. Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 439-40. In this connection, see also the well-known verses 
of Aeschylus, in which, according to Wilamowitz, the entire Demeter religion can 
be discerned: Kai yaiav avzijv, rj m navm tiktetcii, Opeyaaa S'avOig tcovSe Kvpa 
XapPdvei. [Choephoroi 127]. 

3 Erwin Rohde, Psyche : The Cult of Souls and Belief in Immortality among the Greeks 
(tr. from the 8th ed.; London/ New York, 1925). 
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gion in both its philological 1 and ethnological 2 aspects has further broad¬ 
ened and deepened these insights. 

The new culture religion was embodied in the official religion of the 
Greek polis (city-state). It created the first national religious center at 
Mount Olympus. In contrast to the religion of nature, it was the religion of 
rational form, measure, and harmony. It soon received its most typically 
Greek expression in the Delphic Apollo, the law-giver. The Olympian de¬ 
ities left “mother earth” and became immortal, radiant form-gods, who in 
their supersensible form and personal shape were equivalent to idealized 
and personified cultural powers. 

This new religion, which obtained its most brilliant expression in the 
epic poetry of Homer, attempted to absorb into itself the older religion, 
both as to its original Greek 3 and as to its imported and its pre-Greek do¬ 
mestic elements. It attempted to adapt it to its own ground-motive of form, 
measure, and harmony. In particular, it sought to restrain the ecstatic, tel¬ 
luric worship of Dionysus by means of the lawful form principle of the 
service of Apollo. At Delphi, Apollo and Dionysus became brothers, with 
the latter losing his indetenninate wildness and appearing in the more seri¬ 
ous role of a “shepherd of souls.” 

In their theogonies, the ancient Greek theological poets (Homer, 
Hesiod) and the Oiphic seers of the archaic transition period attempted to 
make clear to the people that the Olympian deities had been brought forth 
by the formless, fluid nature gods themselves. In the process of becoming 
set forth in Hesiod’s theogony, which along with Homer’s theogonic con¬ 
structions exerted great influence on the development of Greek philo- 


1 In this connection particular mention is due the school of Herman Karl Usener, 
whose work Gotternamen : Versucli einer Lehre von der religidsen Begriffsbildung 
(Bonn, 1896) had a great influence, even though it met with some criticism. 

2 Here I mention only Miss J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of the Greek Re¬ 
ligion (Cambridge/ New York, 1903) and Themis : A Study of the Social Origins of 
Greek Religion (Cambridge, 1912, with later editions remaining unchanged). In spite 
of her often speculative combining of Emile Durkheim's positivistic sociological 
method with the ideas of Henri Bergson, the French philosopher of life, she has nev¬ 
ertheless made a variety of important discoveries with respect to the ancient Greek 
religions of nature, in particular that of the eviavrog Saipav. the representative of 
vegetative life in its death and revival. Mention can also be made of the influential 
book From Religion to Philosophy (London, 1912) by the Cambridge philosopher F. 
M. Comford, whose work also has strong ties with Durkheim's sociology. Cf. also 
the book Zeus (I, 1914; II, 1925), by A. B. Cook, who belongs to this same school. 

3 The elements belonging to the proto-Greek religion undoubtedly included the origi¬ 
nal partriarchal service of Zeus, the sky god, of Poseidon, the sea god, of Athena, as 
a household goddess, and of Hestia, the goddess of the hearth, and also the cult of 
the forefathers. Cf. Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 313 ff. 
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sophical thought, the formless confusion of Chaos 1 arises first, and there¬ 
after mother earth (Gaia) and the underworld. Simultaneously, there ap¬ 
pears eros or sexual love, the principle of the divine stream of life and the 
driving force in the development from chaos to cosmos. From the mar¬ 
riage of Gaia and Uranus, the first sky god, come Cronus and Rhea. The 
latter, in turn, bring forth Zeus and his two brothers, who subsequently de¬ 
throne Cronus. 

All of these attempts at synthesis were doomed, however, for three rea¬ 
sons: 

(1) The new culture religion ignored the deepest problems of life and 
death. The Olympian deities offered protection to man only so 
long as he was strong and healthy. They withdrew themselves 
when the dark power of Ananke or Moira, against which even 
Zeus, the supreme sky god, was powerless, sounded the death knell 
over those who were under their protection. In the words of 
Homer, “Not even the gods can fend it away from a man they love, 
when once the destructive doom of leveling death has fastened 
upon him.” 2 

(2) As a mere culture religion, the religion of Olympus in its mytho¬ 
logical, Homeric form clashed with the ethical standards of the 
Greek people. For although the morality of the Greeks stood under 
the protection and sanction of the Olympian gods, the latter them¬ 
selves, as Homer presented them, lived “beyond good and evil.” 
They engaged in adultery and theft, and mythology glorified de¬ 
ceit, if only it was contrived “in a divine manner.” 

(3) The resplendent divine assemblage of Olympus was too far re¬ 
moved from the ordinary people. In the historical form in which it 
was cast, the Homeric world of the gods was appropriate to Greek 
civilization only during the feudal age of Mycenean knighthood, 
and it lost any real contact with society at large as soon as the role 
of the knight had been played out. After this, it could find support 
only in the power of the Greek polls. It was precisely during the 
critical transition period from the era of Mycenean knighthood to 
the Persian wars, when the Greek polls endured its crucial test in 
splendid fashion, that the religious crisis arose which Nilsson char¬ 
acterizes as the conflict between the ecstatic (mystical) and legalis¬ 
tic tendencies. 3 The former, which came to expression in the 


1 It appears unacceptable to me that the word “chaos” in Hesiod (Theog. 116) should 
mean “gaping, immeasurable empty space.” An “empty space” cannot procreate; but 
that is exactly what Hesiod’s chaos does (ibid., p.123). 

2 Homer, Odyssey (Lattimore translation; New York, 1967), p. 57. 

3 Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 578 ff. 
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so-called Dionysian and Orphic movements, which I shall discuss 
later, was a revival and reformation of the suppressed older reli¬ 
gion, 1 II while the latter found its typical representative in Hesiod as 
a defender of the newer religion of culture. 

For these reasons, then, it is understandable that the Greeks, while hon¬ 
oring the Olympian deities as the official gods of the polis, should have 
held fast in their private lives to the ancient religions of nature and of 
life, and that the deeper religious impulses of the masses should have 
drawn them especially to the mystery cultus, where the problems of life 
and death stood at the center. Already in the sixth century before Christ, 
the culture religion, in the mythological form given it by Homer, had 
been seriously undermined. The criticism to which it was subjected in 
intellectual circles became increasingly bold, and the Sophist move¬ 
ment, the “Greek Enlightenment,” scoffed at it with relative impunity, 
even though there was a certain amount of reaction which took the form 
of trials against atheism. 

Nevertheless, the dialectical religious ground-motive which had been 
engendered in the Greek consciousness by the encounter between the 
older nature religions and the Olympian culture religion continued to live 
on, and after the influence of mythology had been undermined, it was able 
to undergo modification in philosophical circles, clothing itself in beliefs 
and ideas that were more appropriate to the religious needs of the time. 
This dialectical ground-motive, which had come to expression as early as 
Homer and Hesiod in the opposition between the dark Moira and the ra¬ 
tional power of Zeus, retained the imprint of this conflict between the eter¬ 
nal flow of all forms, an irrational principle which remained bound to the 
earth, and the “supermundane” rational and immortal form principle, 
which is not subject to the stream of becoming. 

The matter principle of formless fluidity (which is essentially oriented 
to the conception of the bio-organic aspect of temporal reality as being 
“animated” or endowed with soul), in its indissoluble connection with 
Ananke, the threatening, unpredictable power of fate, gives to Greek 
thought a typically obscure, mystical cast which is foreign to modem, nat¬ 
ural scientific thinking. In contrast, the form principle (which in essence is 
oriented to the cultural aspect of temporal reality) continually directs the 
mind to the supersensible and imperishable fonn of reality, which does 
not allow itself to be grasped in a mere concept, but is rather to be intuited 
in a non-sensible, luminous figure or form. This too is a primeval Greek 
trait. The Olympian deities were held to be imperishable, luminous fig- 


1 Concerning this religious reaction, cf. Albert Rivaud, Le probleme du devenir et la 
notion de la matiere dans la philosophic grecque depuis les origines jusqu’d 
Theophraste (Paris, 1906), chapter X; cf. also Otto Kern, Die Religion der Griechen, 

II (Berlin, 1935), p. 182. 
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ures beyond the reach of sense perception. In like manner, the Greek could 
only conceive that which exists immutably in a shining non-sensible 
form. 

That this form principle is related to the theoretical intuition of forms 
comes to clear expression in the Greek terms eidos (sidog) and idea 
(idea), which play a very important role in Platonic and Aristotelian phi¬ 
losophy. Both of these terms are derived from the stem IA ( ideiv, to see, 
to intuit). They cannot be understood apart from the Greek form motive. 
The same applies to the Greek idea of theory ( theoria ; decopia) to which I 
shall repeatedly turn in the course of my investigation. Theoria too contin¬ 
ually involves the activity of observation, which attempts to apprehend 
the concept in a non-sensible form or figure. 

Within the religious ground-motive of Greek thought, however, the 
principles of form and matter are unbreakably interrelated, in the sense 
that they mutually presuppose each other. In their dialectical interrelation¬ 
ship they determine the Greek conception of the “nature” ( physis ) of 
things. At one point, this might well be looked for in the “ensouled” fluid 
continuum of the matter principle, or, at another point, exclusively in the 
supersensible rational form principle. For the most part, however, it is 
sought in a dialectical synthesis of the two. This dialectical ground-mo¬ 
tive leads Greek thought into true polar antitheses and causes it to diverge 
into movements that seem to oppose each other radically. These, however, 
manifest their underlying affinity within this ground-motive itself. The 
Greek intellectual community was rooted in this ground-motive, and for 
this reason it is quite impossible to understand the history of Greek philos¬ 
ophy in its uniqueness without having come to grips with it. 

In this first volume I shall present a survey of this development up to 
and including Plato. My critical investigation of Scholastic philosophy in 
the second volume will also present the opportunity of examining later 
Greek and, in particular, Aristotelian philosophy in the light of the Greek 
ground-motive. In keeping with the overall design of this work, the an¬ 
thropological questions will stand at the center of inquiry. Thereby, the 
transcendental critique of Western thought, which I initiated in my Phi¬ 
losophy of the Law-Idea (Volume I, part II), will be brought to a provi¬ 
sional completion. 

h. The Scriptural Ground-Motive of the Christian Religion: 

Creation, the Fall into Sin, and Redemption 

The second ground-motive is that of creation, the fall into sin, and re¬ 
demption through Christ Jesus in the communion of the Holy Spirit. 
Tying in with Old Testament Judaism, the Christian religion introduced 
this theme into Western thought as a new communal religious motive, 
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which, already in its doctrine of creation, placed itself in diametrical op¬ 
position to the ground-motive of ancient philosophy. 

As the authentic revelation of God’s Word, this motive is distinguished 
by its integral and radical character. That is, it penetrates to the root of 
created reality. As the Creator, God reveals himself as the absolute and in¬ 
tegral origin of all things. No self-sufficient, equally primordial power 
stands over against him. For this reason, no expression of a dualistic prin¬ 
ciple of origin can be found within the created cosmos. 

In the powerful words of the 139th Psalm, this integral character of the 
Scriptural creation motive is expressed in an unsurpassed manner: 

Where can I go from your Spirit? 

Where can I flee from your presence? 

If I go up to the heavens, you are there; 
if I make my bed in the depths, you 
are there. 

If I rise on the wings of the dawn, 
if I settle on the far side of the sea, 
even there your hand will guide me, 
your right hand will hold me fast. 

If I say, “Surely the darkness will hide me 
and the light become night around me,” 
even the darkness will not be dark to you; 
the night will shine like the day, 
for darkness is as light to you. (NIV) 

Truly, the message of this psalm stands at the antipodes of the Greek 
dualism of the form and matter motives. 

In the revelation that he created humankind after his own image, God 
disclosed humankind to itself in the fundamental religious unity of its 
creaturely existence, where the entire meaning of the temporal cosmos 
had been comprehensively focused. According to God’s plan of creation, 
the integral Origin of all things finds its creaturely image in the human 
heart. The human heart is thus the integral, individual-spiritual fundamen¬ 
tal unity of all the functions and structures of temporal reality. Drawn to¬ 
gether at the point where human life has its spiritual center, these func¬ 
tions and structures were supposed to be directed towards the absolute Or¬ 
igin, as human beings completely surrender themselves in loving service 
to God and their neighbor. This revelation had the effect of cutting off at 
its root the religious dualism of the Greek form-matter motive, which 
comes to its clearest expression in the religious antithesis found in Greek 
anthropology between a material body and a theoretical mental substance 
having the character of pure form. 

Inseparably related to the revelation of creation is that of the fall into 
sin. In the dialectical ground-motives sin has no place in its radical Scrip- 
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tural sense. Indeed, it cannot play a role there, because one can understand 
it properly only as he is possessed of the genuine, radical self-knowledge 
that is the fruit of divine revelation. Within the religious consciousness of 
the Greeks, the only thing that obtained recognition was the conflict be¬ 
tween the principles of form and matter. Modem humanism simply re¬ 
placed this opposition with that between the world of sense, or nature, 
which was ruled by the mechanical law of causation, and the “rational au¬ 
tonomous freedom” of human personality. Even in its more profound 
Kantian conception, the description of this conflict could reach no further 
than the acknowledgment of an evil moral inclination in man to allow his 
actions to be guided by his sensual passions rather than by the moral law. 
In neither case, however, is the opposition one that occurs in the religious 
root of man’s life. In both it takes place only in the temporal ramifications 
of human existence, where it is merely absolutized in a religious sense. As 
a consequence, the sense of guilt could not avoid being dialectical in char¬ 
acter, consisting in a depreciation of one side of the cosmos in favor of a 
contrasting, deified side. We shall see later on that the Romanistic concep¬ 
tion also eliminated the radicality of the fall by conceiving of sin as noth¬ 
ing more than the loss of a “supernatural gift of grace.” 

In contrast, the Word of God in its revelation concerning the fall into sin 
pierces through to the root, the religious center, of human nature. As apos¬ 
tasy from God, the fall took place in the integral center, the heart and soul, 
of human existence. As alienation from the absolute Source of life, it was 
spiritual death. The fall, therefore, was radical, and precisely for this rea¬ 
son it affected the temporal cosmos in its entirety, since the latter is 
brought to its fundamental religious unity only in man. Every conception 
that denies this radical meaning of the fall, even though it retains the word 
“radical,” as in Kant’s ethical teaching concerning the “radical evil” in hu¬ 
man nature, stands diametrically opposed to the ground-motive of Scrip¬ 
ture and does not kn ow man, nor God, nor the abysmal depth of sin. 

The revelation of the fall into sin, for its part, has no room for an autono¬ 
mous principle of origin standing over against the Creator. Sin is unable, 
therefore, to introduce an ultimate dualism into the created cosmos. Satan 
himself is merely a creature who in his created freedom voluntarily 
apostasized from God. 

The Divine Word, whom the Gospel of John declares to have created all 
things, was made flesh in Christ Jesus. Thus the Word entered into both 
the root and the temporal ramifications, into the soul and body, of human 
nature. Just for this reason the redemption accomplished by the Word is a 
radical one. It was the regeneration of man and thereby of the entire cre¬ 
ated temporal cosmos, which had been religiously concentrated in man. In 
his creative Word, through whom all things have been made and who has 
become flesh in the person of the Redeemer, God also preserves the fallen 
cosmos through his common grace (gratia communis ) until the coming of 
the final judgment. At that time, the redeemed creation will be freed from 
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its participation in the sinful root of human nature and will be allowed to 
shine in a higher perfection. Then the righteousness of God will radiate 
even through Satan and his kingdom in confirmation of the absolute sov¬ 
ereignty of the Creator. 

Thus, as long as it is understood in its pure, Scriptural sense, this reli¬ 
gious ground-motive in no way manifests in itself a dialectical, dualistic 
character. When it entered into the Hellenistic world of thought, however, 
it found itself threatened from every direction. 

Already by the first centuries of its existence, the Christian church was 
forced to engage in a life or death struggle in order to prevent the Greek 
ground-motive from overrunning and conquering that of the Christian re¬ 
ligion. In this conflict there was the formulation of the dogma of the one¬ 
ness of the divine nature ( homoousia ) of the Father and the Son, and 
shortly thereafter, that of both of these with the Holy Spirit. Moreover, the 
dangerous influence of Gnosticism within Christian thought was brought 
to an end. Before this time, the so-called Apologists as well as the Alexan¬ 
drian school of Clement and Origen had indulged in a form of Logos spec¬ 
ulation borrowed from the Judaic-Hellenistic synthesis philosophy of 
Philo. In its conception of the Divine Word {Logos) as a demi-god, this 
line of thinking gave expression to a fundamental denaturing of the Chris¬ 
tian ground-motive and transformed the Christian religion into a higher 
moral doctrine (in the case of the Alexandrians, into a moralistically- 
tinted religious-philosophical system), wherein a great variety of influ¬ 
ences from the ground-motive of Greek philosophy came into play. The 
Gnostics as well as Marcion (second century A. D.) also attempted to di¬ 
vorce the Old and the New Testaments, and it was above all through its 
preservation of the unbreakable unity between these that the Christian 
church under God’s direction was able at this time to conquer the religious 
dualism, introduced by Gnosticism, which drove a wedge between cre¬ 
ation and redemption and thereby reverted to a dualistic principle of ori¬ 
gin. 

In the orthodox Patristics, philosophic thought then reached its high 
point with Aurelius Augustine, who placed his stamp on Christian philos¬ 
ophy until the thirteenth century and who continued as an important influ¬ 
ence even after that time. No one was yet in a position, however, to 
achieve a sufficiently independent expression of the Christian ground- 
motive within philosophical thought itself. In particular, there existed at 
this time great unclarity concerning the relationship of philosophy to dog¬ 
matic theology, because the inner connection of philosophic thought to 
the religious ground-motives had not yet been discovered. The Christian 
character of philosophy was sought in its relationship of subordination to 
dogmatic theology/ a relationship that was so conceived that all philo¬ 
sophical issues were treated within a scientific theological framework. In 
this way, Christian philosophy ( philosophic* Christiana) and Christian the- 

1 Here we may already observe that the view that philosophy is the handmaiden of 
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ology came to be identified, and under the influence of the Greek idea of 
theoria, the threat repeatedly arose of even identifying this theology with 
the Christian religion. Later on I shall deal with all of these points at 
length, and in so doing I shall turn my transcendental critique on Christian 
thought itself. 

Under these circumstances, there was no objection to taking over lock, 
stock, and barrel many important elements from ancient philosophy, for 
the ground-motive of the latter had not yet been clearly discerned as to its 
pagan character. Thus theologians resorted to adapting or accommodating 
heathen thought to the doctrine of the Christian church. As we shall ob¬ 
serve later on, this led of necessity to an uncritical reception of a large 
amount of heathen conceptual matter into Christian philosophy. In turn, 
theology too was infected at more than one point by the uncritical adop¬ 
tion of Greek philosophical doctrines. 

In Augustine’s thought, however, at least the Christian ground-motive 
was on the whole preserved intact. Here then there is no question of a 
standpoint of a truly religious synthesis, which deliberately aims to unite 
the Scriptural and the Greek ground-motives. 1 

c. The Romanistic Scholastic Synthesis Motive of Nature 
and Grace 

The attempt to bridge the radical antithesis between the Greek and the 
Christian ground-motives led in the period of the ecclesiastically unified 
culture under the sway of Romanism to a new basic dialectical theme, 
that of nature and grace. It is this motive that placed its distinctive im¬ 
print on medieval Scholasticism. With its internally unresolved dualism 
it also continued to dominate reformational thought to a significant ex¬ 
tent. That was the case even though the Reformation had overcome it in 
principle by returning to the Scriptural doctrine of the radical meaning 
for human nature of the fall into sin, which had also been defended by 
Augustine, and to the confession of justification by faith alone. Indeed, 
the reformational theology of Luther and especially that of Calvin took 
great initial strides toward freeing the Scriptural ground-motive from its 
entanglement with Scholastic philosophy; nevertheless, there remained 
important Scholastic remnants in Reformation theology. And since, as I 
shall demonstrate, theology as a science cannot do without philosophi- 

theology (ancilla theologiae) is nothing else than a transposition of the Aristotelian 
concept of the “science of the end of all things and of the good” (i. e., metaphysical 
theology), as the queen of the sciences, which “...the other sciences, like 
slave-women, may not even contradict....” Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics , B 996 b 10: 
“For inasmuch as it is most architectonic and authoritative and the other sciences, 
like slave-women, may not even contradict it, the science of the end and of the good 
is of the nature of Wisdom (for the other things are for the sake of the end).” Aris¬ 
totle, Metaphysics (tr. W. D. Ross; Oxford, 1908; second ed., 1928). 

1 In this regard, Augustine’s use of the terms “nature” and “grace” is not decisive. He 
preserves intact the integral and radical character of the Scriptural ground-motive. 
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cal foundations, and since the way to an inner reformation of philoso¬ 
phy certainly had not yet been found, the “school philosophy” soon re¬ 
gained its influence under Melanchthon. As a consequence, there arose 
beside that of Rome a Protestant brand of Scholasticism, which shared 
with its Roman sister the dialectical synthesis motive of nature and 
grace, even though it gave to this motive a new twist, which was more 
adapted to the theology of the Reformation. 

The dialectical and internally dualistic character of this new 
ground-motive is latent in the attempt to reconcile the Greek (in particular 
the Aristotelian) conception of the nature (physis ) of things, which was 
completely detennined by the dualistic form-matter theme, with the 
Scriptural conception of the nature of created reality, which is based on 
the divine order of creation. In the Scholastic views of man, this motive 
came to pregnant expression in the notion that the relationship of the hu¬ 
man soul and body is that between an anima rationalis, as substantial 
fonn, and a material body. With its affinities to the dialectical form-matter 
motive, this conception left no room for insight into the fundamental reli¬ 
gious unity of created human existence. Neither could it be harmonized, in 
its consistent elaboration, with the radical meaning of the fall into sin and 
of redemption. 

As long as this ground-motive controlled philosophy, it continually led 
to the appearance of typically dialectical tensions within Christian 
thought. At one time, the latter would be driven in a dangerous pagan di¬ 
rection, which ascribed the primacy to nature in its typically Scholastic 
sense; at another time, it would be driven in a no less perilous mystical di¬ 
rection, which to the neglect of the creation motive identified nature with 
sin and sought to flee nature in a mystical experience of grace. Yet a third 
possibility was an outright dualism, which ascribed a complete independ¬ 
ence to nature and wanted to make a radical separation between nature and 
grace. In this process, the way was once again opened in Christian thought 
for the influence of Gnosticism, as well as for the semi-Pauline theory of 
Marcion with its dualistic distinction between the imperfect Creator God 
of the Old Testament and the perfect Redeemer God of the New. 

As long as this ground-motive itself was maintained, it was only the Ro¬ 
man ecclesiastical authorities who were in a position to keep this religious 
pseudosynthesis alive, by officially condemning heresies in the Scholas¬ 
tic philosophy. In this effort, they found their greatest support in the solu¬ 
tion offered by Thomas Aquinas, who posited nature as the autonomous 
but subordinate “preamble” of grace or supemature. Further, the mutual 
relationship between these was conceived as that between matter and 
fonn. Thus Thomas came to his solution with the aid of the same device 
that had already done service in the Greek intellectual community to bind 
together two antagonistic religious ground-motives. 

In the second volume of this work, this Scholastic synthesis, as it 
worked itself out within the philosophical thought which it governed, will 
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assume an important place and will be subjected to a transcendental cri¬ 
tique. In the present connection our aim is only to obtain a clear insight 
into the nature of the ground-motive itself. To do this, however, it will be 
necessary for us to embark on a more detailed investigation of the rela¬ 
tionship of what is truly religious dialectic to what is called theoretical di¬ 
alectic. This inquiry, in turn, will inevitably drive us to examine more 
closely the relationship of the synthesis motive of nature and grace to that 
of form and matter. 

d. The Modern Humanistic Ground-Motive of Nature and 
Freedom 

Finally, the fourth major ground-motive is that of nature wad freedom. It 
arose at the time of the Renaissance out of the modem humanistic reli¬ 
gion of personality and of science. This motive sought gradually to as¬ 
similate the three older ground-motives into itself, by subjecting them to 
a complete metamorphosis. 

This motive first appeared in Western thought in a specific form at a 
particular historical juncture. The internal dialectic of the Romanistic syn¬ 
thesis of nature and grace had led the thought of late-medieval Scholasti¬ 
cism into an open dualism between the Christian religion and natural life. 
Moreover, the ecclesiastically unified culture, which had succeeded in 
bringing all of the spheres of temporal life under the aegis of the church, 
had begun to disintegrate. Then there arose a religion of the human per¬ 
sonality, which gradually secularized the Christian motive of “freedom in 
Christ Jesus” into a new ideal of personality. This ideal culminated in the 
idea of the absolute autonomy or self-legislation of the human personality, 
centered in its reason. It turned with revolutionary fervor against any and 
all authoritarian restrictions imposed on human thought by the church or 
by the divine Word-revelation. Within this personality ideal, the creation 
motive was also secularized. Here it came to signify the domination of re¬ 
ality in its entire extent by a new, “creative” method of thought, which 
stood in contrast to the purely intuitive approach of Greek and Scholastic 
philosophy. 

Hand in hand with this new freedom motive of the humanistic ideal of 
personality, there developed a new conception of nature. This differed 
both from the Greek conception of physis and from the Scholastic view of 
nature in a most basic fashion. Here nature was viewed as the macro- 
cosmic reflection of the human personality, as a cosmos that offered infi¬ 
nite possibilities for the deployment of man’s creative powers. Nature was 
emancipated both from the grip of the dark matter-motive of Greek 
thought and from the Christian motive of the fall into sin. It was regarded 
as independent of all supernatural powers and influences. 
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In Renaissance philosophy, Giordano Bruno deified this novel view of 
nature as “nature naturating” (natura naturans). Renaissance art also 
brought it to clear expression. When shortly thereafter Galileo and Isaac 
Newton laid the foundations of modem mathematical natural science, 
thus pointing the way to the control of natural phenomena by means of 
capturing them in mathematical formulations, within an absolutely deter¬ 
mined network of causes, the humanistic personality ideal seized on this 
new scientific method with true religious zeal and elevated it to the posi¬ 
tion of the classical ideal of science, which aimed to reconstruct reality in 
all its aspects according to its own standards. At first this science ideal 
constructed a new metaphysics. This vaunted its ability to grasp the true 
nature of reality with the help of mathematically oriented natural scien¬ 
tific thought, placing itself thereby in sharp opposition to the Aristote¬ 
lian-scholastic metaphysics of substantial forms. Furthermore, even after 
this metaphysics collapsed under the weight of the criticisms of David 
Hume and Kant, the deterministic ideal of science continued to assert its 
right of domain over the whole of nature. 

From the beginning, this new science ideal, which was spawned by the 
personality ideal itself, came into dialectical tension with the latter, a ten¬ 
sion which since Kant has generally been described as that between na¬ 
ture and freedom. According to this view, nature is to be seen as reality 
conceived, in accordance with the deterministic ideal of science, as a 
closed chain of cause and effect, which comes to expression in “natural 
law-conformity” or “natural necessity.” Freedom, by contrast, is the per¬ 
sonality ideal of free, autonomous self-determination. The latter cannot 
tolerate the determinism with respect to human activity which is claimed 
by the natural sciences; it requires that personality govern its own conduct 
in accordance with norms or rules of propriety which are established by 
autonomous reason. 

Under the influence of the classical ideal of science, Kant continued to 
view this freedom motive in a rationalistic and individualistic fashion. In 
Romanticism and within the sphere of what is called “absolute idealism,” 
however, it was given an irrationalistic and universalistic (transper- 
sonalistic) turn. The critical boundary line which Kant had drawn between 
nature and freedom was no longer respected. Indeed, the freedom motive 
forced the classical science ideal to retreat even on the terrain of nature. 
The attempt was made to discover hidden traces of freedom even within 
nature itself and to arrive at a dialectical synthesis of the two opposing re¬ 
ligious motives by the route of theoretical dialectic. 

In its new irrationalistic and universalistic form, the freedom motive 
also gave birth to a new science ideal, one that turned away from mathe¬ 
matical natural science and took its cue from the science of history. Here 
the concern was no longer to discover universal laws which would make it 
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possible for one completely to determine and govern the course of phe¬ 
nomena; rather, it was to obtain an understanding of the individual, unre¬ 
peatable phenomenon, in terms of its historical and super-individual con¬ 
text, according to a method appropriate to the human sciences (a geistes- 
wissenschaftliche method). 

In attempting to grasp everything in its historical determination, this 
new science ideal took its point of departure in a historicistic view of real¬ 
ity. Just like the classical science ideal, however, it eventually came into 
conflict with the freedom motive which had given it birth. In its 
historicism it destroyed the belief in the eternal validity of the ideas of 
freedom and humanity. The dialectical pseudo-synthesis which freedom 
idealism had made between nature and freedom thus dissolved once again 
into a polar antithesis, and this ultimately led to the undermining of the be¬ 
lief in the value of human personality itself. Historicism, disengaged from 
freedom idealism, then moved in a positivistic direction, and for a time it 
allied itself with the evolutionary approach of Darwinism and with mod¬ 
em sociology as the latter took its cue from the natural sciences. In the 
twentieth century, however, as historicism extended its influence still fur¬ 
ther, it even undermined the belief in evolution. As a final consequence, 
both the ideal of science and the ideal of personality became involved in a 
process of religious uprooting. 

In this entire development, the dialectical character of the humanistic 
ground-motive comes into sharp relief. Until the end of the previous cen¬ 
tury it had undergirded the thought of the Western community at large. 
Through its absolute supremacy in modem culture, it had also impressed 
its conceptual pattern in many ways upon Catholic and reformational 
thought, at least insofar as these intellectual currents did not want to have 
themselves banned from the scientific community. 

Since in the first volume of my Philosophy of the Law-Idea I have al¬ 
ready presented such a lengthy analysis of the dialectic of this ground-mo¬ 
tive as it has come to expression in the history of modem Western thought, 
I shall confine myself at the appropriate place in this work to presenting a 
brief survey in which this development is summarized as incisively as 
possible. At the same time, this will shed additional light on the causes of 
the present crisis, which has affected the very foundations of modem phi¬ 
losophy. 

In the present context, I need only point out that, after it had secularized 
the ground-motive of the Christian religion, the humanistic ground-mo¬ 
tive gradually attempted to assimilate both the Greek and Scholastic 
ground-motives as well. For example, both Leibniz and Kant made use of 
the form-matter motive in this way. Both of these humanistic thinkers, 
furthermore, introduced the motive of nature and grace into their philo¬ 
sophical systems. As I shall later demonstrate in detail, however, both of 
these motives were deprived thereby of their original religious content 
and were transformed into mere intellectual schemata in the service of the 
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humanistic ground-motive of nature and freedom. 

2. The Relationship between Religious and Theoretical 
Dialectic 1 

a. The Communal Character of the Religious Ground-Motives 
and the Use of the Critical Method in the Investigation of 
the History of Philosophy 

None of the above ground-motives is intrinsically theoretical or scien¬ 
tific. On the contrary, they are all religious in character. That is to say, 
they have an absolutely central meaning for the whole of life. They ex¬ 
ert, therefore, as we have already noted, an influence at the heart of the 
cultural development and of the entire spiritual and intellectual structure 
of the West, far beyond the range of philosophic thought. They are, 
moreover, genuinely communal, for they control the outlook on thought 
and life of the individual, regardless of whether that person is aware of 
it or not. 

If there is to be a truly critical method for the scientific investigation of 
the history of Western philosophy, it is above all necessary to trace these 
four ground-motives, both in their original meaning and in the compli¬ 
cated formal interlacements in which they became involved in their his¬ 
torical development. The philosophical problematics are determined by 
these ground-motives, and, as I shall demonstrate in detail in my transcen¬ 
dental critique of philosophic thought, any attempt to extricate them from 
the latter is uncritical and unscientific. Any such attempt could never 
make it possible to describe the history of philosophy as a purely scientific 
development; it would only result in one’s imposing on an earlier philo¬ 
sophical period the religious ground-motive controlling one’s own think¬ 
ing, whose significance one had not yet understood. In fact, one would 
have effectively closed the door thereby to a correct understanding of that 
period. 2 


1 In this connection, see my essay “De vier religieuze grondthema’s in den ont- 
wikkelingsgang van het wijsgerig denken van het Avondland: Een bijdrage tot bepa- 
ling van de verhouding tusschen theoretische en religieuze dialektiek,” Philosophic! 
Reformata, VI (1941), pp. 161-179. 

2 This applies, for example, to a widely accepted interpretation of Greek philosophy, 
which views it in terms of the modem humanistic ground-motive of nature and free¬ 
dom. Cf. the discussion of B. J. H. Ovink’s final work. Philosophic und Sophistik 
(The Hague, 1940), in my essay “Een tweegesprek met Prof. Ovink over dogma- 
tische en critische wijsbegeerte: Naar aanleiding van Philosophic und Sophistik door 
Prof. Dr. B. J. H. Ovink,” Gereformeerde Theologische Tijdschift (42nd year, no. 5), 
pp. 209-227. 
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h. The Religious Ground-Motives and the Modern Historicistic 
Pattern of Thought 

At this point I must hasten to warn against a basic misunderstanding. It 
is indeed true that modem historicistic thought is readily inclined to ad¬ 
mit that each period in the history of philosophic thought must be inter¬ 
preted in terms of its own ground-motive. It will, however, conceive of 
these religious ground-motives themselves as dynamic forces of a mere¬ 
ly historical-psychological kind, which are accessible as such to theoret¬ 
ical-scientific investigation, free from any religious bias. 1 It might even 
come to the insight, along with Wilhelm Dilthey, one of the most bril¬ 
liant and perceptive trailblazers of this school of thought, that “...the re¬ 
ligious life is the constant substratum of intellectual development, not a 
passing phase in the mental development of humankind.” 2 Thereupon it 
will attempt to understand this religious life itself merely in terms of a 
“fundamental lived experience” ( Erlebnis ), however, in which humanity 
through its entire course of historical development had the experience of 
its “personal freedom over against the confines of nature,” the experi¬ 
ence of “guilt and conscience,” and of “the contrast pervading all areas 
of the inner life between the imperfect and the perfect, the transitory and 
the eternal, together with the longing of man for the latter.” This entire 
religious lived experience was then thought to be founded on the con¬ 
sciousness of an “absolute dependence of the subject.” 3 On this supposi¬ 
tion, the various ground-motives could only be the historical manifesta- 


1 The positivistic sociological school of Emile Durkheim, of course, will attempt to 
explain these “psychical dynamic forces,” which it sees at work in religion, in terms 
of the historical organization of social life. It too will readily concede, however, that 
these religious dynamic forces are fundamental historical-social powers, which also 
determine the direction of thought. Professor Comford, whom I have already men¬ 
tioned, also understands Greek philosophy essentially in this way, as “the analysis of 
religious material.” op. cit., p. 125. 

2 “das religiose Leben der dauemde Untergrund der intellektuellen Entwicklung ist, 
nicht eine voriibergehende Phase im Sinnen der Menschheit....” Wilhelm Dilthey, 
Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften. Gesammelte Schriften , I (Leipzig/ Berlin, 
1923), p. 38. (English version by translator.) 

3 Cf. ibid., p. 137: “Nun sind Erfahrungen solcher Art die Freiheit des Menschen, 
Gewissen und Schuld, alsdann der alle Gebiete des inneren Lebens durchziehende 
Gegensatz des Unvollkommenen und Vollkommenen, des Verganglichen und 
Ewigen sowie die Sehnsucht des Menschen nach dem letzteren. Und zwar sind diese 
inneren Erfahrungen Bestandteile des religiosen Lebens. Dasselbe umfasst aber 
zugleich das Bewusstsein einer unbedingten Abhangigkeit des Subjekts.” 
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tion of this original religious lived experience, which allegedly resides 
at the foundation of the entire historical process of development. 

By this line of reasoning, however, Dilthey actually does away with the 
religious ground-motives in their true sense. In spite of his many fine ob¬ 
servations in his exposition of the development of Western thought since 
the Greeks, Dilthey does not give adequate account of these religious 
ground-motives as to their content and their significance for this develop¬ 
ment. The “psychological analysis” of “fundamental lived experience,” 
which constitutes Dilthey’s point of departure, completely overlooks the 
fact that in their concrete meaning, all of the “experiences” which he as¬ 
cribes to the content of this feeling are entirely dependent on the religious 
ground-motives themselves. The latter, in turn, being in themselves nei¬ 
ther psychological nor historical in nature, lie at the foundation of every 
scientific psychological analysis. The concrete religious understanding of 
such things as “personal freedom” and the “confines of nature,” “guilt” 
and “conscience,” “perfection,” “transitoriness,” and “eternity” is in the 
last analysis determined by a religious ground-motive, which controls 
from its very center one’s entire perspective on life and thought. For the 
consciousness of the Greek these were something radically other than for 
Christian consciousness, which lives out of the ground-motive of the di¬ 
vine Word-revelation. Furthermore, the Roman, Scholastic understanding 
of these also differed, in the most basic way, from that of modem human¬ 
ism. In other words, it is precisely in the central sphere of religion, which 
transcends temporal life, that the antithesis between attitudes concerning 
life and thought becomes absolute and admits of no synthesis. 

c. The Fundamental Critical Problem in the Study of the History 
of Western Philosophy. The Intellectual Community’ of the 
West 

This state of affairs gave rise to an extremely difficult and complex 
problem, which confronts any truly critical study of the history of phi¬ 
losophy. The religious ground-motives which have controlled the 
course of development of Western philosophy introduce truly radical 
caesuras into it, because they themselves are not merely historical or 
psychological but are rather transcendent and religious in nature. If we 
are not to cut the ground out from under a truly scientific investigation 
of the history of philosophy, however, we must hold fast to the idea of a 
co mm on and universally valid structure of theoretical thought, as well 
as to the existence of a historical community of patterns of thought in 
the West, and a historical continuity in the development of Western phi¬ 
losophy. How can we hold on to both these discontinuities and these 
continuities without falling into internal contradiction? 

In order to give a satisfying answer to this question, I should have to 
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proceed immediately to an exposition of my transcendental critique of 
theoretical thought in general and of philosophical thought in particular, 
as it was already developed in germ in my three-volume Philosophy of the 
Law-Idea . 1 The design of this present work requires, however, that I post¬ 
pone this critique to a later point. At that juncture, I shall be in a position to 
elucidate the necessity of the central role of the religious ground-motives, 
by way of an analysis of the structure of theoretical thought itself. 

d. The Scholastic Approach to This Problem. The Natural 
Community of Thought Based on the Autonomy of Natural 
Reason 

In the present context, I shall confine myself to warning against a frivo¬ 
lous evasion of the problem I have formulated. Thomistic Scholasti¬ 
cism, which is rooted in the ground-motive of nature and grace, thrusts 
this problem aside with an appeal to the autonomy of natural reason. 
This reason is judged to be capable of achieving insight into the univer¬ 
sally valid truth of nature, independently of religion. Thomistic Scholas¬ 
ticism takes its point of departure, therefore, in a “natural community of 
thought,” which is not susceptible to influence from differences of reli¬ 
gious standpoint. This particular view of the problem, however, is com¬ 
pletely determined by the Romanistic ground-motive. Scholasticism 
seeks a foundation for this natural community of thought in a metaphys¬ 
ics. Modem humanism, which just as definitely takes its point of depar¬ 
ture in an “autonomous natural intellectual community of mankind,” re¬ 
jects this Scholastic metaphysics as a matter of principle. The upshot of 
the matter is that the Scholastic conception of the autonomy of natural 
reason differs in a most basic way both from that of the Greeks and 
from that of modem humanism. At a later point I shall demonstrate in 
detail how this fundamental difference is once again completely deter¬ 
mined by the respective religious ground-motives. 

e. Dilthey’s So-Called Hermeneutical Method with Respect to 
This Problem. The “FundamentalReligious Sense” of 
Humanity’ and “historisch freischwebende Intelligenz”’ 

In the recent crisis of foundations of the Western intellectual commu¬ 
nity, the historicistic way of thinking, with an air of scientific neutrality, 


1 Editorial note : Dooyeweerd consistently made the claim that this work, De 
Wishegeerte der Wetsidee (Amsterdam, 1935-1936), contained a transcendental cri¬ 
tique, even though it was not formally elaborated. A version of the transcendental 
critique, in its formal elaboration, appears in the English edition (revised and en¬ 
larged) of the above work, A New Critique of Theoretical Thought (4 vols.; Amster¬ 
dam/ Philadelphia, 1953-1957; The Collected Works of Hennan Dooyeweerd, A Se¬ 
ries, The Edwin Mellen Press, 1997). 

2 Translator's note'. Intelligence “freely floating” with respect to history, i. e., histori¬ 
cally unbound or undetermined. 
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has also claimed to occupy a position above the diversity of philosophi¬ 
cal movements and to be capable of placing itself within every stand¬ 
point in an unbiased manner with the aid of an “empathetic hermeneu¬ 
tic.” To this a truly critical approach must of necessity respond by in¬ 
quiring as to the foundation on which this method itself is based. 

Once Dilthey’s conception of “the religious lived experience of human¬ 
ity” has been unmasked as a residue of the classical humanistic idea of a 
“natural religion of humanity,” an idea that was completely determined by 
the ground-motive of humanism, the vicious circle involved in this effort 
to overcome “intellectual dogmatism” comes into sharp relief. If one con¬ 
cedes with Dilthey that the religious life is the constant substratum of in¬ 
tellectual development, one can no longer share this thinker’s expectation 
that the historical manner of thought “will free scientific thinking from the 
last remnants of its dogmatic subjection to religious prejudgments.” For to 
accomplish this the thought of the scientific historian would have to be ca¬ 
pable of assuming a position above the religious ground-motives, which 
as a matter of fact determine the entire point of departure and direction of 
this thought. In fact, if scientific thought cannot even disengage itself 
from its historical fetters, and if even the mere search for a “historisch 
freischwebende Intelligenz ” 1 must be dismissed from the outset as an im¬ 
possibility, how much less will scientific thought be able to elevate itself 
above its religious ground-motive, which determines its entire point of de¬ 
parture and direction! 

Dilthey seeks a way out of this difficulty by conjuring up an “imper¬ 
sonal cosmic-historical consciousness of humanity,” which is supposed to 
be rooted in a religious lived experience that belongs to one by nature. By 
entering into this consciousness and abandoning his own individual his¬ 
torical determination, a thinker is supposedly able to give an unbiased in¬ 
terpretation of the cultural development reflected in it, in terms of its 
unique cosmic life-center. This “impersonal historical consciousness of 
cultural development,” however, which allegedly merely comes to 
self-reflection in the critical-historical manner of thought, is a quintessen¬ 
tial metaphysical construct. This is indeed the case, even though Dilthey 
himself regards metaphysics as the great obstacle to the development of 
truly critical thinking. This construction is nothing else than Hegel’s 
metaphysical idea of reason in history (Vemunft in der Geschichte), trans¬ 
posed into the framework of a historicistic life-philosophy ( Lebens- 


1 I have borrowed this term, with a slight variation, from Karl Mannheim’s Ideology 
and Utopia : An Introduction to the Sociology of Knowledge (Second German edition 
of: Ideologie und Utopia, 1930, p.126; English translation, New York, 1968). The 
book itself speaks of a sozial freischwebende Intelligenz, but it means thereby an in¬ 
telligence that has freed itself of all social-historical determinations. 
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philosophic)} 

f. The Absoluteness of the Religious Antithesis 

We are still faced with the problem described above, the problem of 
how a Western community of thought is possible, in the face of the pro¬ 
found divergence of the religious ground-motives which have governed 
its development. In addition, we cannot get away from the fact that 
there is an absolute antithesis between the Christian ground-motive and 
two of the others. There is an absolute antithesis between the ground- 
motive of the Christian religion and that of the Greek religious con¬ 
sciousness. This antithesis holds just as well between the Christian and 
the humanistic ground-motives, even though in its process of formation 
the latter passed through the former. For its part, the Romanistic basic 
theme preserved at least to a degree its connection with the divine 
Word-revelation. In the face of this divergence and especially in the 
face of the absolute antithesis between the Christian and the non-Chris¬ 
tian ground-motives, what is it that guarantees the existence of a com¬ 
munity of philosophic thought in Western civilization? 

g. Is There in the West a Religious Intellectual Community of a 
Dialectical Kind? Hegel’s Conception 

One could ask here, first of all, whether the radical religious antithesis 
does not presuppose a certain community in which there is the possibil¬ 
ity of mutual religious understanding, apart from which indeed such an 
antithesis could not even exist. This community, then, would have to be 
a dialectical one, in which the various ground-motives set themselves 
over against one another in order to enter into mutual conflict. And once 
one conceded the necessity of such a dialectical religious community, 
embracing the whole of Western thought, he would be faced at once 
with the analogy of the dialectic within it to theoretical dialectic, which 
attempts, of necessity, to bring a theoretical antithesis into a higher syn¬ 
thesis. In this analogy, the mutually opposed antithetical moments ap¬ 
pear merely as parts which have been separated in a purely theoretical 
manner from a higher totality, which embraces both and thus can be ab¬ 
solutely identified with neither. Indeed, these opposed aspects are each 
other’s correlates, and they are therefore incapable of excluding each 
other in any absolute sense. This kind of solution to the fundamental 
problem I have posed lies completely in the line of the dialectical think¬ 
ing of Georg W. F. Hegel. 

To be sure, this great thinker knows nothing of religious ground-mo¬ 
tives as I have presented them. In his system, as is well known, religion is 
the second stage in the development of “absolute spirit” ( Geist ), that is, 

1 See my Recht en histone: Referaat voor de drie-en-twintigste Wetenschappelijke 

Samenkomst der Vrije Universiteit, July 13, 1938 (Assen, 1938), pp. 18 ff. 
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the level of representation ( Vorstellung ). The first stage of this develop¬ 
ment, art, is that of intuition ( Anschauung ), whereas the third form, phi¬ 
losophy, in which the former two are brought into a higher synthesis, is 
that of the concept (Begriff). 

In line with his theoretical dialectic, however, Hegel now attempts to 
construct three principal forms of religion, as the three necessary stages of 
development of representation, which absolute spirit assumes within hu¬ 
man consciousness. These are: 1) the religion of nature; 2) the religion of 
spiritual individuality ( geistige Individuality), which among the Jews 
comes to expression as sublimity ( Erhabenheit ), among the Greeks as 
beauty ( Schonheit ), and among the Romans as utility or practical under¬ 
standing ( Zweckmassigkeit ); 3) the absolute, or revealed, Christian reli¬ 
gion, in which God appears as that which He is, that is to say, the Absolute 
Spirit, which in accordance with the basic dialectical principle must be a 
Trinity. 

In this Trinity, the religions of nature and of spiritual individuality, 
which were the two earlier forms of development, are brought into an ab¬ 
solute synthesis. For God the Father is nothing other than the eternal idea, 
which develops itself in the world, i.e., in nature, and which as substantial 
power “in the reflective determination of causality” 1 is the creator of 
heaven and earth. God the Son is nothing other than the idea as it has come 
to consciousness and has entered completely into representation, and 
which, as concrete individuality and subjectivity, is spirit and is one with 
the Father. And God the Holy Spirit is nothing other than the idea which, 
as the universal spirit of the church, rules the latter and realizes itself in its 
external and internal communion, and which is substantially one with the 
Father and the Son. 

In his first major work, The Phenomenology of Spirit (Phdnomenologie 
des Geistes), Hegel summarizes this dialectical development of religion in 
“natural, artistic, and manifested (revealed) religion” as follows: 

The first form of development is religion 

“...as immediate and therefore Natural Religion. In this, Spirit 
knows itself as its object [it should be noted that the theoretical 
Gegenstand relation, the foundation of all theoretical dialectic, is 
here transposed to religion!] in a natural or immediate shape. The 
second reality, however, is necessarily that in which Spirit knows 
itself in the shape of a superseded natural existence, or of the self. 
This, therefore, is the Religion of Art; for the shape raises itself to 
the form of the self through the creative activity of consciousness 
whereby this beholds in its object its act or the self. Finally, the 
third reality overcomes the one-sidedness of the first two; the self 
is just as much an immediacy, as the immediacy is the self. If, in 


1 Translator's note : “in der Reflexionsbestimmung der Kausalitat.” 
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the first reality, Spirit in general is in the form of consciousness, 
and in the second, in that of self-consciousness, in the third it is in 
the form of the unity of both. It has the shape of being-in-and- 
for-itself; and when it is thus conceived as it is in and for itself, 
this is the Revealed Religion.” 

There then follows the passage which Christian Hegelians would be de¬ 
lighted to gloss over, since they do not wish to acknowledge that Hegel 
claimed to find the highest synthesis of the dialectical oppositions, not 
in religion, but in philosophy: 

“But although in this, Spirit has indeed attained its true shape, yet 
the shape itself and the picture-thought 1 are still the unvanquished 
aspect from which Spirit must pass over into the Notion, in order 
wholly to resolve therein the form of objectivity, in the Notion 
which equally embraces within itself its own opposite. It is then 
that Spirit has grasped the Notion of itself, just as we now have 
first grasped it; and its shape or the element of its existence, being 
the Notion, is Spirit itself.” 2 

Hegel’s conception of religion, just as well as his dialectical construc¬ 
tion of its three forms of development, is completely determined by the 
religious ground-motive of humanism, namely, that of nature and free¬ 
dom, although in accordance with the new conception of the freedom 
motive in Romanticism he calls it “nature” and “spirit.” This motive 
stands behind the uncritical circularity of his dialectic. The absolute 
idea, which in the dialectical process of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis 

1 Translator’s note: The German term here, Vorstellung, is usually translated “repre¬ 
sentation.” 

2 G.W.F. Hegel, Phenomenology of Spirit (tr. A. V. Miller, with Analysis of the Text 
and Foreword by J. N. Findlay; Oxford, 1977), p. 416. The German text reads as fol¬ 
lows: “... [Religion] als unmittelbare und also natiirliche Religion; in ihr weisz der 
Geist sich als seinen Gegenstand in natiirlicher oder unmittelbarer Gestalt. Die 
zweite aber ist nothwendig diese, sich in der Gestalt der aufgehobenen Natiirlichkeit 
oder des Selbst zu wissen. Sie ist also die kunstliche Religion; derm zur Form des 
Selbst erhebt sich die Gestalt durch das Hervorbringen des Bewusztseyns, wodurch 
dieses in seinem Gegenstande sein Thun oder das Selbst anschaut. Die dritte endlich 
hebt die Einseitigkeit der beiden ersten auf; das Selbst is ebensowohl ein 
unmittelbares als die Unmittelbarkeit Selbst ist. Wenn in der ersteren der Geist 
iiberhaupt in der Form des Bewusztseyns, in der zweiten - des Selbstbewusztseyns 
ist, so ist er in der dritten in der Form der Einheit beider; er hat die Gestalt des An- 
und Fiirsichseyns; und indem er also vorgestellt ist, wie er an und fur sich ist, so ist 
dies die offenbare Religion. Obwohl er aber in ihr zu seiner wahren Gestalt gelangt, 
so ist eben die Gestalt selbst und die Vorstellung noch die uniiberwundene Seite, 
von der er in den Begriff iibergehen musz, um die Form der Gegenstandlichkeit in 
ihm ganz aufzulosen, in ihm der ebenso dies sein Gegentheil in sich schlieszt. 
Alsdann hat der Geist den Begriff seiner Selbst erfaszt, wie wir nun erst ihn erfaszt 
haben, und seine Gestalt oder das Element seines Daseyns, indem die der Begriff ist, 
ist er selbst.” Phdnomenologie des Geistes (ed. D. Johann Schulze; 2nd ed., 1841), 
pp. 449-50. 
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exists in and for itself (an und fiir sich) in the logical activity of thought, 
and which subsequently “steps outside of itself’ as nature in order once 
again to return from its otherness as nature back to itself in the spirit (as 
subjective, objective, and absolute spirit, respectively), is in essence 
nothing other than the religious dialectic in the ground-motive of nature 
and freedom itself, which governs the entire theoretical dialectic and 
gives it direction. Hegel’s failure to recognize this is simply a conse¬ 
quence of his well-known uncritical transformation of theoretical into 
metaphysical dialectic, in the course of which the process of theoretical 
thought is identified with “reality as it truly is.” The dogmatic character 
of metaphysics always hangs on the fact that it does not arrive at a tran¬ 
scendental critique of philosophical thought. That is closed to it, be¬ 
cause it is convinced beforehand that theoretical thought and the totality 
of being are one and the same. 

Religious antithesis permits of no genuine synthesis, for the fact that it 
is religious in nature entails that it is also absolute. The idolatrous 
ground-motives are not one-sided dialectical moments in the development 
of religion; they are religious dynamic forces of the spirit of apostasy, 
which do not allow for any compromise with the spirit of truth. 

Now, care must be taken not to apply to the central sphere of religion 
the dialectical syntheses characteristic of theoretical thought. That must 
be avoided, if only for this reason, that theoretical dialectic as such can 
never extend beyond theoretical thinking. If it then turns out that theoreti¬ 
cal thought itself is necessarily determined by the religious ground-mo¬ 
tives, it follows that any attempt to resolve or mediate the religious 
oppositions by way of philosophical dialectic must fall by the wayside. 
The laws of theoretical dialectic do not apply to the radical antithesis 
which is at work in religion. I shall demonstrate in my transcendental cri¬ 
tique that theoretical synthesis can be carried out in a genuine and appro¬ 
priate fashion only when thought takes its point of departure from the true 
fundamental religious unity of the moments which have been distin¬ 
guished and set apart from each other in the theoretical relation. 

With this too the question is decided in principle concerning the possi¬ 
bility of religious understanding with respect to the ground-motives. It 
must be established from the outset that the Christian and the non-Chris¬ 
tian starting points do not at all stand in the same position with respect to 
understanding each other religiously. Certainly from the perspective of 
the Christian starting point, based on the Scriptures, it is entirely possible 
to penetrate to the religious meaning of the starting points and 
ground-motives that stand in opposition to it. For it is only in the light of 
the Christian starting point that the latter can be revealed in their most pro¬ 
found meaning. The Christian shares, furthermore, in the solidarity of the 
human race in its fall into sin. Thus the ground-motives in question cannot, 
be alien to him in a religious sense. 

It is in the light of the ground-motive of the divine Word-revelation that 
the true position of the non-Christian ground-motives is established. They 
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are unequivocally a result of the fall. In the redemption accomplished by 
Christ Jesus the fallen world has been reconciled, not in a speculative and 
dialectical fashion, but in reality. This means that the non-Christian 
ground-motives are not dialectically mediated in the ground-motive of 
Scripture. On the contrary, the divine Word-revelation exposes them as 
fundamentally false and annihilates them as religious starting points, even 
as it illumines by the light of the divine truth whatever relative moments 
of truth they may contain. Of themselves the non-Christian ground-mo¬ 
tives have nothing to offer the Christian ground-motive by way of 
complementation. They have no inherent, positive truthfulness to set over 
against it. The Christian ground-motive, moreover, may not be conceived 
of as the higher synthesis of all the non-Christian ones; for a synthesis is 
unable to stand in absolute antithesis to the mutually antithetical elements 
which it itself has brought to a higher unity. 

In its continuing operation, however, the ground-motive of the Chris¬ 
tian religion is the only one in a position to guarantee the integrity of the 
historically determined philosophical community of thought in the West. 
That is the case, because as a point of departure for philosophy it bars the 
way to any scientific exclusivism, in which any particular line of thought 
would seek to elevate its own point of departure, making it the criterion 
for what does and what does not qualify as science. 

If the Christian ground-motive truly has an effect on philosophic 
thought, it of necessity leads the latter to a radical, transcendental critique, 
which elucidates the fundamental difference between scientific judg¬ 
ments proper and the supra-scientific pre-judgments which lie at the foun¬ 
dation of their possibility. For this reason the Christian ground-motive re¬ 
fuses to allow any particular philosophical movement to be excluded from 
the philosophical community because of its point of departure. It relent¬ 
lessly exposes every scientific dogmatism, which exalts its own religious 
point of departure to be the criterion for what may qualify as science, and 
which passes off the so-called autonomy of science as a scientific axiom 
even though a truly critical inquiry into the structure of scientific thought 
has never been undertaken. The Christian ground-motive also cuts off at 
the root the hubris of schools of thought which entertain the illusion that 
they themselves have the monopoly on science and which therefore never 
engage in truly scientific discussion with those who occupy other stand¬ 
points. And, finally, it is in possession of the only real key to understand¬ 
ing those religious ground-motives over against which it has set itself in 
radical religious antithesis. Therefore, it will allow these [non-Christian] 
ground-motives to receive their full due in respect of their own signifi¬ 
cance for the internal philosophical stance of the trend of thought con¬ 
trolled by them. 

At the same time, however, the Christian ground-motive, with its re¬ 
sources for understanding, reaches out beyond the boundaries of the West 
and lays the only possible foundation for a genuine intellectual commii- 
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nity of mankind, because it penetrates beyond all of the temporal distinc¬ 
tions of race and historical culture to the fundamental religious commu¬ 
nity of the human race. It is this basic community, lying at the religious 
center of human existence, that at bottom establishes the possibility of the 
community of philosophic thought. And since the radical antithesis, re¬ 
sulting from the fall and the redemption in Christ Jesus, was made mani¬ 
fest within this basic community itself, as it came into existence through 
God’s creation, the influence of this antithesis must also be felt in the tem¬ 
poral community of thought, as soon as the Christian ground-motive 
comes into play within it as a spiritual dunamis. Nevertheless, just as this 
absolute antithesis at the spiritual root of humanity does not result in the 
destruction but rather in the radical preservation of community, it can 
never lead to the disintegration and dissolution of the historically condi¬ 
tioned philosophic community of thought, as long as the religious dy¬ 
namic of the Christian ground-motive continues to make itself felt within 
it. For the Christian religion does not release its grip on fallen man, nor 
does it leave him out of account; it continually goes in pursuit of him. The 
radical antithesis it poses is the absolute condition for the preservation of 
the philosophic community of thought within our sinful society. 

Before the outbreak of the Second World War, I presented an argument 
for all of these points in my essay “The Transcendental Critique of Theo¬ 
retic Thought: A Contribution toward the Elimination of Exclusivism in 
Science.” 1 

h. The Absence of Reciprocity in the Possibility of Religions 
Understanding between the Christian Starting Point and the 
Points of Departure against Which the Christian Religion 
Sets Itself in Radical Antithesis 

From a non-Christian standpoint there exists no true, i.e., religious or 
spiritual, possibility of understanding with respect to the Christian 
ground-motive. This possibility cannot exist apart from the life-giving 
Spirit, who enlightens the spiritual eye and focuses it upon the true cen¬ 
ter of life, Jesus Christ. 

Just for this reason the idolatrous ground-motives will continually seek 
to ban the dunamis of the Scriptural ground-motive from the intellectual 
community of the West. They constitute, therefore, a constant threat to it 
in its integral character. They are continually impelled to restrict the intel¬ 
lectual community to the circle of their own actual or presumed adherents. 
Accordingly, they must present those who engage in philosophy from a 
Christian standpoint with the choice of either accommodating their philo¬ 
sophic thought to the apostate ground-motive which is temporarily domi- 

1 Herman Dooyeweerd, “De transcendentale critiek van het wijsgerig denken: Een 
bijdrage tot overwinning van het wetenschappelijk exclusivisme der richtingen.” 
Synthese, IV (July 1939; with an introduction by Prof. Dr. N. Westendorp Boenna), 
pp. 314-39. 
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nant in Western culture, or of seeing themselves excluded from the circle 
of those who have intellectual standing. Since they never arrive at a verita¬ 
ble transcendental critique of theoretical thought, the adherents of these 
ground-motives are constantly guilty of dogmatically identifying their 
own supra-theoretical pre-judgments with scientific axioms. As a conse¬ 
quence, misled by the dogma of the autonomy of science, they constantly 
run the danger of interpreting Western philosophy from its beginnings 
within the framework of their own modem ground-motives. 

In all of these tendencies, they will invariably come to stand in radical 
antithesis to philosophic thought which is impelled and directed by the 
Christian ground-motive. For this reason, it has only the appearance of 
paradox when I assert that the radical antithesis which is posed by the 
Christian religion is the sole guarantor of the integrity of the intellectual 
community of the West. 

i. The Origin of the Religious Dialectic. Why the Religious 
Antithesis Permits No True Synthesis. The Polar Tendency 
in the Dialectical Ground-Motives 

There is no higher religious synthesis, therefore, which might serve to 
bridge the radical antithesis of the ground-motives undergirding the his¬ 
tory of Western thought, analogous to the way in which theoretical syn¬ 
thesis embraces a theoretical antithesis in a correlation of partial mo¬ 
ments. There is, on the contrary, a religious dialectic, which holds sway 
of necessity within all of the ground-motives in relation to which the 
Christian religion sets itself in absolute antithesis. 

The intrinsic necessity of this religious dialectic resides in the fact that 
these standpoints are based on an absolutizing of what is relative. Every¬ 
thing that is relative calls forth its correlata. Absolutizing something that 
is relative, therefore, means that these correlates, which now have been 
cut off from their true fundamental religious unity, will set themselves 
over against what has first been absolutized with the same presumed abso¬ 
luteness. For, as I shall demonstrate at a later point, every absolutization is 
at bottom religious and thus can never be explained merely from theoreti¬ 
cal, scientific points of view. 

Such absolutization gives rise to a genuine polarity in the religious 
ground-motive. In it the diametrically opposed elements mutually cancel 
each other out in their supposed absoluteness. At the same time, because 
of their necessary correlativity, they mutually determine each other in 
their religious meaning. This state of affairs assumes, of course, that the 
two antagonistic motives which have set themselves in opposition to each 
other in the religious ground-motive have also come to awareness in the 
religious consciousness or subconsciousness of those whose thought is 
impelled by them. In view of this, it is understandable that the true mean¬ 
ing of the Greek matter motive first came to light in its opposition to the 
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religious form motive, and vice versa. The same applies to the relationship 
of nature and freedom in the humanistic ground-motive and to that of na¬ 
ture and grace in the Scholastic motive. 

Because of its religious nature a ground-motive cannot be satisfied with 
a mere correlation of the opposed elements within it. (Such a correlation, 
in fact, can only exist on the foundation of the absolute fundamental unity 
of the correlata, which is not to be found in a dialectical ground-motive.) 
Thus philosophic thought is inexorably driven back and forth from the 
one pole to the other, entangled in a religious dialectic that transforms the 
correlation into an absolute opposition. By the standards of theoretical di¬ 
alectic, such a religious dialectic is utterly inexplicable. 

In this context a “balance des contraires,” in the sense of the French 
thi nk er Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, 1 is just as impossible as a resolution of 
the antithesis in a higher synthesis, in the sense intended by Hegel. 

j. The Device of Ascribing the Primacy to One of the Two 
Polar Motives Which Appear in the Dialectical Ground- 
Motive 

Lacking a foundation for a true religious synthesis, religious dialectic 
will invariably seek a way out by ascribing the primacy or religious pri¬ 
ority to one of the antithetical principles which are manifested in the re¬ 
ligious ground-motive. Let no one think that he can follow the Hegelian 
school, therefore, in attempting to employ the method of theoretical dia¬ 
lectic in order to “correct” this religious dialectic, to the extent that it 
makes itself felt in philosophic thought. This would be a completely un¬ 
critical method of philosophizing, for behind this overextension of theo¬ 
retical dialectic itself there resides a religious dialectic, which remains 
hidden to the thinker. 

k. The Boundaries of Theoretical Dialectic and the Intrusion of 
Religious Dialectic into Theoretical Thought 

Theoretical dialectic, in the only form in which it is genuine and justi¬ 
fied, remains limited to theoretical synthesis in the Gegenstand relation, 
which will be investigated later. 2 Through the theoretical idea this syn¬ 
thesis receives its transcendental directedness, pointing to the supratheo- 

1 According to Proudhon, the antinomies in philosophical thought, which have their 
origin, as we have noted, in religious dialectic’s control over theoretical dialectic, 
are not resolved or mediated in a higher synthesis, as Hegel thought, but merely hold 
one another in equilibrium. For reality itself is supposed to consist of a balance of 
contradictories. 

2 Translator’s note : Gegenstand, literally, “that which stands opposed,” is the stan¬ 
dard German word for “object.” Dooyeweerd uses this German term in order to 
bring out the relationship of opposition between thought and its object that is inher¬ 
ent in the theoretical attitude of thought, and also because, for him, the objects of 
theoretical thought are fundamentally different from the objects of naive experience. 
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retical fundamental unity and Origin of all the aspects of reality which 
have been distinguished and set in opposition to one another in the anti¬ 
thetic Gegenstand relation. * 1 True theoretical synthesis presupposes that 
theoretical thought is indeed focused on the true, fundamental unity and 
Origin of the theoretically separated moments of temporal reality. If the 
religious ground-motive is dialectical in nature, however, the theoretical 
synthesis itself becomes polar. That is to say, it will look for the higher 
unity of the terms that have been theoretically opposed to each other in 
the Gegenstand relation in one of the poles of the dialectical ground- 
motive. 

Thus the Greek philosopher Heraclitus, guided by the dialectical 
ground-motive of Greek philosophy, sought the deeper unity of the forms 
which stood out in opposition to one another in the process of becoming in 
the fluidity of the principle of matter, the eternal movement of life which 
coursed through the contrarily opposed individual forms. Similarly, from 
an idealistic humanistic standpoint, Hegel sought the deeper unity of na¬ 
ture and freedom (spirit) in the logical self-unfolding of the idea of free¬ 
dom in the spirit, which incorporates 2 natural necessity, as its logical oth¬ 
erness, within itself as one moment in a higher synthesis. Such a presumed 
synthesis always entails an unjustified logical relativization of the princi¬ 
ple of contradiction ( principium contradictionis), one that is unjustified 
because the theoretical antithesis does not permit of a logical resolution or 
mediation. Indeed, it never comes to resolution in this way. What actually 
takes place when one goes this route is that the theoretical antithesis is re¬ 
placed by a polar absolutization. 

To state the same thing in a different manner, religious dialectic has in¬ 
truded into theoretical dialectic. By imposing its own terms, it attempts 
not merely to unite the theoretical antithesis in a synthesis but to cancel it. 
The theoretical antithesis may not be cancelled on the theoretical level, 
however, since it is grounded in the Gegenstand relation itself. 

1. The Religious Dialectic of the Scholastic Synthesis Motive of 
Nature and Grace. Two Possible Points of Contact for This 
Presumed Synthesis 

A religious dialectic arises with equal necessity in the ground-motive of 
philosophic thought when an attempt is made to establish a synthesis 


In Dooyeweerd, therefore, Gegenstand always means “object of theoretical 
thought.” The abstract Gegenstand relation between theoretical thought and its ob¬ 
ject (its Gegenstand) always must be distinguished from the concrete subject-object 
relation that belongs to naive experience. 

1 This statement will become clear to the reader only after he has studied my transcen¬ 
dental critique of philosophical thought. 

2 Dutch: opheffen\ German: aufheben. 
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between the Christian and the non-Christian points of departure. This si¬ 
multaneously gives rise to what has the appearance of a community of 
thought with the non-Christian movements in philosophy, built on a dia¬ 
lectical religious basis. Within this particular synthesis standpoint, how¬ 
ever, this community of thought is never grounded in religion, but 
rather exclusively in the autonomy of natural reason. 

The synthesis motive in Western thought that answers to this descrip¬ 
tion is that of nature and grace. It has been employed to effect dialectical 
syntheses between the Christian ground-motive and both the Greek and 
the humanistic ground-motives. As such this motive appears to originate 
in the Scholastic thinking that is characteristic of Roman Catholicism, 
even when, in conflict with the Scriptural standpoint of the Reformation, 
it is accepted in Protestant thought. 

In this connection, there is no possibility of a genuine religious synthe¬ 
sis which would preserve the Christian ground-motive in its absolute 
character. As we have noted, this is prevented by the absoluteness of the 
religious antithesis, which itself can never be of the nature of mere theo¬ 
retical dialectic. What actually occurs here is that the ground-motives are 
accommodated to each other. In this process, both of them are partially di¬ 
vested of their original meaning and are thereby rendered capable, in this 
denatured form, of serving as poles of a religious dialectic. 

There are two main directions in which the point of contact for such a 
dialectical-religious synthesis can be sought. First, it can be sought in the 
idea of creation. Second, it can be sought in the idea of the fall into sin. 

m. The First Way: The Thomistic Synthesis and the Roman 
Catholic Standpoint 

The first option appears in the Thomistic synthesis, which is brought to 
expression in the official doctrine of the Roman Catholic church with 
respect to the relationship between nature and supernatural grace. In the 
creation idea, nature and supemature are placed over against each other, 
and in the conception of the nature of created reality, an attempt is made 
to adapt the Aristotelian Greek form-matter scheme 1 to the Scriptural 
creation motive. Clearly, the Greek ground-motive is thereby forced to 
undergo a metamoiphosis as to its meaning, for it is now “bracketed” by 
the new synthesis theme of nature and grace. Grace or supemature is 
granted religious primacy over nature, in that it is conceived as the su¬ 
pernatural perfecting of the latter as to its form. As it is subordinated to 
grace within this hierarchical scheme, however, nature is not divested of 
its intrinsic autonomy; rather, this autonomy is merely relativized. On 
this standpoint, nature remains centered in the rational form principle, 
just as God is regarded as the “pure Form” who must be conceived en- 


1 The fact that the Aristotelian concept of nature is completely controlled by the 
form-matter motive appears in Aristotle’s exposition of this concept in his Meta¬ 
physics, D, 4. 1015 a. 
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tirely apart from the matter principle. 

This line of thought introduces a true religious dialectic into the idea of 
creation. “Pure form” has its religious antipode in “pure matter,” which is 
thought of as completely formless. In the Greek ground-motive, the prin¬ 
ciple of matter cannot have its origin in the principle of form. 

Within the nature-grace scheme, however, there was need to correct the 
form-matter motive of the Greeks, because the Scriptural creation motive 
will not tolerate any such polarity. In order to avoid dualism, matter was 
understood to have its origin in the divine creation - but then only the con¬ 
crete matter of created beings, which is first brought into actual existence 
as a constitutive principle in composite beings by means of a specific 
form. This matter was then conceived as a mere possibility, a potentiality, 
a receptivity for form, and simultaneously as the principle of imperfec¬ 
tion, which exists over against the form principle as the principle of per¬ 
fection. This latter conception is formally connected with the Aristotelian 
understanding of hule as “potential being” (dunamei on). It cannot do 
away, however, with the autonomy and originality of the Greek matter 
principle, which also comes to expression in Aristotle in the polar opposi¬ 
tion between Ananke (blind, unpredictable chance) and the rational cau¬ 
sality of the form principle, which operates according to a predictable, 
purposive plan. The attempt to wed the Greek form-matter motive to the 
Scriptural idea of creation introduces into the latter an autonomous princi¬ 
ple of metaphysical imperfection, which is completely foreign to it. 

Can the divine Creator be the origin of imperfection? Indeed, he must 
be just that if he is the creative author of nature in the Greek sense, some¬ 
thing that was never taught by the Greeks themselves. Escape was then 
sought from this antinomy by regarding “absolute” or “pure” matter as a 
so-called steresis or privation of being, which as such is not created. 

Centering nature in an autonomous principle of rational form requires, 
thus, in its turn, a reinterpretation of the Christian doctrine of creation, and 
the effects of this must also spill over into the understanding of the fall and 
of redemption. In Thomistic theology, the creative work of God loses its 
active character, since according to Aristotelian-Thomistic philosophy 
activity is regarded merely as a natural striving of matter (potentiality, im¬ 
perfection) toward form (actuality, perfection), a striving that is incom¬ 
patible with God’s essence as “pure Form.” In Thomas, therefore, the cre¬ 
ation is reduced to a purely one-sided relation ex parte creaturae . 1 The 
principles of form and matter are both withdrawn from God’s sovereignty 
as Creator, for the latter only extends to concrete, created things. 

The fundamental religious unity of nature is thus left out of account. 
The Scriptural, Augustinian doctrine that nature has radically fallen into 
sin must therefore also be abandoned, because the fall now affects only 
the connection between nature and supemature. It is the loss of the “super- 

1 I shall return to this point in my critical analysis of Thomistic ontology in volume II 
of this work, where I shall also give the references to the sources. 
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natural gift of grace.” As a final consequence, redemption in Christ Jesus 
also loses its radical meaning, according to which it transforms the reli¬ 
gious root of fallen nature. The doctrine of the “natural preparation for 
grace” forms the dialectical capstone in the elaboration of this synthesis 
motive. 

n. The Law of Religious Dialectic: The Operation of the Polar 
Tendency in the Dialectical Ground Motive. The Dualism 
between Nature and Grace in Ockham and in Averroistic 
Nominalism 

As we have already noted, it was possible to insulate this typically 
Romanistic synthesis against the polarizing effects of this dialectic only 
by the exercise of ecclesiastical authority. As soon as these tendencies 
were set free to obey the law of religious dialectic, the artificial hierar¬ 
chical synthesis dissolved into a polar antithesis. This happened with 
William of Ockham, the leading figure of late-scholastic (fourteenth 
century A.D.) nominalism. Ockham promulgated the idea that there was 
a yawning gulf between nature and grace. In the school of nominalism 
which was influenced by Arabic Averroism (e.g., Siger of Brabant, John 
of Jandun, a contemporary of Ockham), this gulf had been further wid¬ 
ened, even becoming the doctrine of two-fold truth. 

Ockham’s nominalistic opposition to the reality of the so-called univer- 
salia (i.e., the universal ontic forms of material things) went hand in hand 
with his unsuccessful attempt to purge Scholastic theology of the denatur¬ 
ing influence of the Greek principle of rational form by means of his con¬ 
ception of the creative sovereignty of God as a potentia absoluta. This at¬ 
tempt was doomed to failure, because the absolute omnipotence of God 
was not understood in its Scriptural sense, but rather - within the frame¬ 
work of the dialectical ground-motive of Scholasticism - as a lawless, un¬ 
predictable arbitrary power, a sort of Ananke in the sense of the Greek 
matter motive, which here was divested of its original religious meaning 
by being bound to the Christian creation motive. Indeed, the religious de¬ 
preciation of natural reason and of the validity of all law and form in natu¬ 
ral life had its origin in the deification of the principle of matter as it was 
understood in ancient Greek religion. 

o. The Second Way: Lutheranism and the Dialectic of Law and 
Gospel. Dialectical Theology’ 

The nominalistic dualism between nature and grace had its effects 
within the Reformation movement itself in Luther’s dialectical opposi¬ 
tion of law and gospel. Here the point of contact for a synthesis between 
the Greek and the Christian ground-motives was sought primarily in the 
doctrine of the fall. This was the second direction in which there was an 
attempt at synthesis. 
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Ockham’s view of law was undoubtedly at work in the religious depre¬ 
ciation of the law as the form principle of sinful nature. In the background 
there also lay Marcion’s dialectical antithesis between the God of creation 
and the God of redemption, an idea which in this thi nk er from the second 
century A. D. was accompanied by an opposition to the moralistic-legal 
view of the gospel and by a pseudo-Pauline emphasis on justification 
alone at the expense of the law. 

Nature, which in line with Scholastic theology is still conceived in 
tenns of the rational fonn principle of Greek thought, is the “kingdom of 
sin under the law.” It is regarded dialectically in polar opposition to grace, 
the kingdom of the evangelical freedom of the Christian, who breaks 
through and overcomes the law. “The whore, reason” is tolerated only in 
the wilderness of sinful nature; covered with shame, it is cast out from 
“Abraham’s tent,” the community of faith. 

The ground-motive of nature and grace, however, also lends itself very 
well to a pseudosynthesis between the Scriptural and the humanistic 
ground-motives, one in which nature is viewed in terms of the polar oppo¬ 
sition between nature and freedom. Insofar as this attempt at synthesis is¬ 
sues from the Lutheran conception of nature and grace, it is once again the 
revelation of the fall that is used to downgrade autonomous nature and to 
assign it a position diametrically opposed to grace. 

In this fashion the humanistic view of temporal reality can also be ac¬ 
cepted, even though this view must, of course, be externally accommo¬ 
dated to the Lutheran articles of faith. Along with this, the humanistic 
ground-motive of nature and freedom, which is still allowed a place of in¬ 
fluence in philosophic thought, is invariably disqualified as a typical ex¬ 
pression of sinful nature because of its prideful religious root. At the same 
time, however, every attempt to allow the dynamic power of the Scriptural 
ground-motive to effect an inner reformation of philosophy as well as sci¬ 
entific thought in general, is sharply rejected from this point of view as a 
fatal confusion between the Christian life of grace and sinful natural life. 

The religious dialectic of the ground-motive of nature and grace as they 
are here conceived ultimately led, by way of Luther’s dualism of law and 
grace, Kantian criticism, and the more recent irrationalistic philosophy of 
existence, to what is called “dialectical theology.” Here again it expresses 
itself within theology in polar fashion. In the thought of Karl Barth, there 
is no point of contact between nature and grace. The influence of Marcion 
is also unmistakably present in Barth’s dialectical theology, although it 
does not lead here, any more than it did in Luther, to an absolute separa¬ 
tion between the Old and New Testaments. 
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p. The Dialectic of the Ground-Motive of Nature and Grace 
in Reformed Scholasticism 

To the extent that the ground-motive of nature and grace is able to es¬ 
tablish a beachhead in Calvinistic thought, it will never express itself in 
a theological way in terms of the polarity characteristic of Lutheranism. 
The Lutheran dualism of law and gospel is foreign to the Reformed con¬ 
fession. Reformed Scholasticism, which to the present has had results 
only in theology and which, for reasons I shall explore later, has never 
been able to elaborate an independent philosophy like that of Thomism, 
will prefer to go the first way of synthesis. Seizing upon the creation 
motive, it will seek, just as Thomism does, to accommodate the Greek 
view of nature to it. In so doing, however, it will reject both the Lu¬ 
theran dualism between nature and grace and the Thomistic substruc¬ 
ture-superstructure theme. 

In Reformed Scholasticism, nature can never be conceived of as the an¬ 
tipode of grace or as its relatively autonomous substructure. For, in con¬ 
formity to Augustine, Reformed Scholasticism always binds the natural 
light of reason to the light of Scripture. In so doing, moreover, it falls into 
the same misconception regarding the relationship of theology and philos¬ 
ophy that I pointed out earlier in connection with the great church father. 
Theology is supposed to take the non-Reformed philosophy of the schools 
under its wing, in order to accommodate it to orthodox Refonned doctrine 
and to keep its latent dangerous tendencies under control. It will be very 
suspicious of a Reformed philosophy that does not bind itself to theology, 
for it is theology, as the “queen of the sciences” ( regina scientiarum ), that 
is supposed to come up with the Scriptural principles to which the other 
sciences must conform. 

In the absence of papal ecclesiastical authority, however, all of the theo¬ 
logical resources that Reformed Scholasticism can bring to bear will be 
incapable, even in its own circles, of holding back the influence of the po¬ 
lar tendencies within the ground-motive of nature and grace. Here again, 
the theologically contrived pseudosynthesis between the Christian and the 
Greek ground-motives will always be threatened with dissolution. The 
point of contact for the dualistic separation between nature and grace will 
be sought, in particular, in the doctrine of common grace , which in its rela¬ 
tionship to “special grace” can easily degenerate into a doctrine of two 
separate realms. The Reformed practitioners of the non-theological sci¬ 
ences, finding in Scholastic theology no usable guidelines for their own 
branches of investigation, will appeal to common grace, in order to justify 
their alliance with the prevailing, supposedly neutral modes of thought. 
And insofar as they take care not to trespass on the perilous terrain of the- 
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ology, Scholastic theology for the most part will not interfere with them. 

Indeed, in this view, theology supplies an external link between natural 
thought and the Scriptures. However, since this connection is completely 
dominated by the unscriptural ground-motive of nature and grace and can¬ 
not lead, therefore, to an inner reformation of scientific thought, the latter 
will place more and more distance between itself and the Scriptural 
ground-motive of the Christian religion. In time it will discover that it has 
even distanced itself completely from the Scholastic way of doing theol¬ 
ogy- 

Within the realm of science, the polarity of this ground-motive will in¬ 
creasingly show up in a separation and even in internal discord between 
dogmatic theology and the “profane sciences.” Within theology itself the 
accommodated Greek conception of nature will remain in basic tension 
with the integral and radical ground-motive of the Christian religion. 

The dialectic of the synthesis motive of nature and grace is thus always 
a religious dialectic “of the second power.” It contains within itself either 
the dialectic inherent to the Greek form-matter motive or that of the hu¬ 
manistic ground-motive of nature and freedom. As to both of their poles, 
these are welded to the Scriptural ground-motive, which in this abortive 
attempt at synthesis has been robbed of its meaning. In this way, a second¬ 
ary dialectic is brought into being within the Scriptural ground-motive. 

For this reason, a complete understanding of the significance of the 
Scholastic synthesis motive for philosophy, to which a substantial portion 
of my investigation in the second volume of this work will be devoted, 
cannot be achieved without having a clear view of the dialectic inhering in 
the Greek form-matter theme. I shall now proceed, therefore, to present an 
in-depth study of the dialectical unfolding of the latter motive in Greek 
philosophy, up to and including Plato. In this presentation, the philosophy 
of Plato will occupy the center of attention. For it is Plato who incorpo¬ 
rated in his thought the entire preceding history of Greek philosophy. It is 
also he who brought the dialectic of the Greek ground-motive to its high¬ 
est and at the same time its most sharply formulated expression. 

In presenting this sketch, I do not intend, of course, to write an exhaus¬ 
tive history of Greek thought. Neither shall I emphasize the historical 
method of approach. Instead, my sole aim here is to investigate the dialec¬ 
tical development of the religious ground-motive in philosophic thought, 
and this will require the application of a unique transcendental method, 
which is capable of penetrating to the mainsprings of Greek thinking. 
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II 


DIORAMA OF THE DIALECTICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE FORM-MATTER 
MOTIVE IN GREEK PHILOSOPHY UP TO AND 
INCLUDING PLATO 

Part I 

The dialectical Development up to Plato 


1. The Dialectic of the Greek Ground-Motive under the 
Primacy of the Matter Motive in Pre-Socratic 
Philosophy up to Parmenides 

a. The Conception o/Physis ( Nature ) in the First Phase of 
Greek Nature Philosophy 

Greek philosophy was bom in the archaic transition period which lay 
between the era of Mycenaean knighthood and the age of prosperity for 
the Greek polis which followed the victorious conclusion of the Persian 
wars. In the first section of the Introduction, we saw how this transition 
period was marked by a crisis which affected the whole of Greek culture 
and society. This crisis came to its focus in a crisis within the religious 
consciousness of the Greeks. The older religion of nature, which had 
been placed on the defensive by the newer religion of culture, now rose 
up in rebellion against it. In many respects this reaction gave the ascen¬ 
dancy in the Greek religious consciousness to the matter motive over 
the form motive, although it did not render the latter inoperative. 

It is understandable, therefore, that Greek philosophy first appeared on 
the scene in the sixth century B. C. in the form of what is called nature phi¬ 
losophy. This had its origin within the sphere of the Ionian culture of 
Miletus. It was accompanied by the rudimentary beginnings of the special 
sciences. Under unmistakable Egyptian, Phoenician, Chaldean, and Bab¬ 
ylonian influences, these undertook investigations in mathematics and as¬ 
tronomy, meteorology and geography. What has been brought to light by 
historical research into the results of these early forays of the Greeks into 
the special sciences is doubtless of the greatest importance. The view, 
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however, that it is only in terms of its scientific accomplishments that one 
can penetrate to what lay at the heart of the older Ionian nature philoso¬ 
phy 1 ^ turns matters on their head. It measures Greek philosophy by the 
standard of the modem humanistic ideal of science. 

The question that stands out above all others here is what this Ionian 
philosophy meant by “nature” or “physis.” Any attempt to answer this 
question should make it clear that the Ionian conception of nature was 
completely determined by the religious matter motive in its dialectical op¬ 
position to the form motive. The Greek philosophy of nature arose in a sit¬ 
uation where, within the basic dialectical theme of matter and form, the 
matter motive had the unmistakable primacy. 

h. The Religious Primacy of the Matter Motive in Milesian 
Nature Philosophy. Anaximander’s Dike Motive 

The Ionian nature philosophers seized upon that which Aristotle was 
later to designate hide (iPt]) and which Hesiod had already referred to 
as Chaos, and they deified it under a variety of names, as it suited them: 
the apeiron, the rheuston, the migma, the mixis, etc. Among most of the 
Ionian nature philosophers, at least, this was done in close connection 
with a concrete representation of a movable element - water in Thales 
of Miletus, air in Anaximenes, fire in Heraclitus. Having deified it, they 
proclaimed it as the sole origin ( arche ) of all things appearing in a fixed 
form. This formless and fluid arche was identical with what these older 
Greek thi nk ers meant by physis : an animated divine force, a fluid con¬ 
tinuum filled with divine life, 2 which is in eternal, primordial motion, 
uncaused by any other principle. It is this that is referred to as the 
“hylozoism” of these thinkers. 3 

The Ionian philosopher Anaximander (sixth century B. C.) designated 
this physis the apeiron, the unfonned and unbounded disorder. He thereby 
penetrated behind the concrete representation of the “movable elements,” 
which was still bound to form, to the invisible essence of the matter princi¬ 
ple. In the process of eternal separation ( apokrisis ) and reabsorption of all 


1 This position is taken, e. g., in Ueberweg-Praechter, Grundrisz der Geschichte der 
Philosophic, I: Das Altertum (11th ed.; Berlin, 1920), pp. 53-54. 

2 Cf. Thales’ statement, as reported by Aristotle, in Diels-Kranz, Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker, I (6th rev. ed., 1951), p. 79; Thales, A. Fragm. 22: navxa 7tXrjpri decov 
eivai (“everything is full of gods”). Aristotle refers to this statement in DeAnima A, 
5.411 a 7. In his Metaphysics A, 3. 983 b 6, Aristotle states that this arche was con¬ 
ceived as hute, and in line 17 of the same passage he also remarks that it was the mia 
physis (the one nature) from which all other living things have proceeded. Aristotle 
brings Thales’ notion of water as the origin of all things into connection with 
Homer’s mythological conception of nature (tcai npwrnvg dEokoypoavmg ... Jtep'i 
xfjg (/>v<J£wg), according to which Oceanus and Thetis were the progenitors of the en¬ 
tire process of becoming. 

3 A compound of viii] (matter) and f coeiv (to live). 
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things having form into the formless physis, with its eternal, primordial 
motion, he discerned a law of justice (Shay, Dike) at work. 1 In the order of 
time, which compels all that has form and shape to return to its formless 
origin, the Ananke of the matter principle is manifested as Dike, the princi¬ 
ple that also governed the relationships between the patriarchal lineages 
(yevry, gene) in Greek society. Everything, including human social life, 
was embraced by the divine physis. 2 

c. The Rationalization of Ananke. Heraclitus’ Conception of 
the Logos 

Possibly in conjunction with the Moira motive of the religion of culture, 
which I shall discuss presently, the ancient nature philosophy tried 
merely to rationalize unpredictable Ananke to a certain degree, in order 
that it might be used in giving some kind of theoretical explanation of 
the origin of things having a definite form which are perceptible to the 
senses. In the conception of Anaximander fire, earth, water and air 
(which had been considered to be “elements” since Empedocles) sepa¬ 
rate themselves from this apeiron, this one, formless physis. These ele- 

1 Diels-Kranz I, 89; Anaximander, B. Fragm. 1: wv Se ydveoig ecm mig oval, 
Kai ttjv (jtdopdv eig Tama yiveaOai Kara to ypemv. SiSovai yap ama Sikt/v ko'i 
rimy aUrjXoig Trjg aSvciag Kara Trjv tov xpovov ratgiv. (“That from which existing 
things arise is also that into which they return at their destruction, as is fitting; for 
they make just satisfaction and reparation to one another for their injustice, in accor¬ 
dance with the order of time.”) With a typically Greek variation on the words of 
Mephistopheles in Goethe’s Faust (lines 1339-1340), this statement may be formu¬ 
lated as follows: 

Denn alles, was im Form besteht, 
ist wert dass es zu Grunde geht 
(For all that comes to be 
deserves to perish wretchedly) 

Cf. also Diels-Kranz I, 89; Anaximander, B. Fragm. 3: TO cbteipov (elvai) to deiov 
(“the unbounded disorder is the divine”) and B. Fragm. 2: TavTpv (sc. aneipov) 
aiSiov elvai (“this [unbounded] is invisible”). 

2 In his book From Religion to Philosophy, p. 182, F. M. Comford maintains that 
Anaximander and the other Milesian nature philosophers restricted the realm of Dike 
exclusively to human society. As I shall observe presently, he perceives in this one 
of the most basic differences between the “scientific” tradition, oriented to the 
Olympian religion, and the “mystical” tradition, oriented to the Dionysian religion. 
The latter is supposed to have come to expression, e. g., in the thought of Heraclitus. 
The fragment from Anaximander cited above clearly demonstrates the contrary, 
however. Anaximander, like Heraclitus, applied the Dike motive to physis in its en¬ 
tirety. The restriction of Dike to human society arose for the first time in Greek 
philosophical thought with the contrast between physis and nomos (law in the sense 
of humanly imposed order). The limitation of Dike to human relationships undoubt¬ 
edly appears already in Hesiod ( Erga 276), and it is undeniable that here, just as in 
Protagoras, the founder of the Sophistic movement, there is an influence of the form 
motive of the religion of culture. In the thought of the Milesians, however, it is pre¬ 
cisely this form motive that occupies the subordinate position. 
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ments are marked by pairs of mutually opposed, sensible form qualities 
such as warmth and cold, moistness and dryness, mobility and fixity, 
and a certain mixing ( mixis) of them gives rise to the things with form 
that are accessible to sense perception. The physis of these things does 
not consist in a constant fonn. Neither does a person have a lasting na¬ 
ture defined by form, for according to Anaximander human beings pro¬ 
ceeded from other fonns of life. 1 

In order to accomplish the rationalization of the blind power of Ananke, 
Heraclitus of Ephesus in particular used the principle of proportionality 
between coming into and passing out of existence. As a principle of form, 
measure, and hannony, this could only have been inspired by the ground- 
motive of the culture religion. 2 In any case, it has nothing to do with the 
deterministic and mechanistic concept of causality that is used in the 
mathematical physics founded by Galileo and Newton, for this was 
framed in terms of the classical humanistic ideal of science. The vision of 
nature in these ancient thinkers is not at all mechanistic in the modem 
sense of the word. The combination of the matter principle with the form 
principle was rather forced upon theoretical thought by the dialectic of the 
Greek ground-motive. 

This dialectical intrusion of the form motive into the matter motive 
comes to its clearest expression in Heraclitus’ idea of the logos. In the pro¬ 
cess of the eternal flux of the mutually opposed fonns of reality, this logos 
maintains a fixed, rational order of measure, proportion, and harmony 


1 Diels-Kranz I, 83; Anaximander, A. Fragm. 10: en tpricriv, on kcit ap/ag ig 
aXXoeiSmv £a>iwv 6 avOpconog iyevvr/Ori (from Plutarch Strom. 2 [D. 579 from 
Theophrastus]: “he also says that in the beginning human beings were born from 
other types of living beings.”) 

2 It is characteristic that in both Anaximander and Heraclitus the principle of measure 
comes to expression in Dike. Cfi, for example, Heraclitus’ words in Diels-Kranz, I, 
172; B. Fragm. 94: "H/uog yap ov% vjtepfhjoETai pizpa■ ei Si prj, 'Epivveg piv 
AiKpg emKovpoi itgevpijcrovcnv. (“For Helios [the sun] will not transgress his mea¬ 
sures; otherwise the Erinyes, the handmaidens of Dike, will find him out.”) Here he 
undoubtedly has in mind the fixed circuit of the sun in its measured course, which 
may not encroach upon the paths of the other celestial bodies. As Rudolf Hirzel has 
shown in Themis, Dike, und Verwandtes: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Rechtsidee 
bei den Griechen (Leipzig, 1907), and also Pierre Guerin in L ’idee de justice dans la 
conception de I’univers chez les premiers philosophes grecs (Paris, 1934), Dike, in 
contrast to Themis, has a rational standard of equality that is given pregnant expres¬ 
sion in the Greek principle of retribution. Whereas Themis was the protectress of the 
internal order of the community and as such had more of a mystical, ethical-reli¬ 
gious than a juridical function, Dike was disclosed precisely in the avenging of in¬ 
justice in the external relationships among the family lineages. Hesiod thus grants 
Dike a role in the administration of justice. If only for this reason, Comford’s view 
that the Dike motive is merely a typical mystical motive of the religion of nature 
must be regarded as incorrect. The standard of Dike is much too rational and exter¬ 
nal for this. Dike must rather be considered a rationalized fonn of Ananke. 
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which makes it possible to state with equal justice that there is nothing that 
either comes into or passes out of existence. 1 It appears in Diels’ first B. 
fragment that logos primarily denotes “divine speech,” which can be 
heard, even though in the realm of their everyday existence humans are 
unable to understand its meaning. This “speech,” however, is the expres¬ 
sion of a rational world law, which governs everything that happens and 
guarantees that the eternally flowing divine physis will remain one and the 
same as it unfolds into antithetical, mutually conflicting forms, maintain¬ 
ing a constant proportionality and harmony (appov'u)) throughout all 
coming into being and passing out of existence. 

The dialectic of the Greek ground-motive even leads here to a dialecti¬ 
cal “flip-flop” of the matter principle into its religious opposite: the divine 
fire, the physis which flows eternally through all opposed forms, is dialec¬ 
tically one with the logos, as world law. In dialectical fashion, the blind, 
unpredictable Ananke of the religious matter motive and the logos of the 
religious form motive are both one and the same and simultaneously polar 
opposites. As a later disciple of Heraclitus expressed this in the obscure 
language of the thi nk er from Ephesus: 

For all things are alike in that they differ, all harmonize with one 
another in that they conflict with one another, all converse in that 
they do not converse, all are rational in being irrational; individ¬ 
ual things are by nature contrary, because they mutually agree. 
For rational world-order [ nomos ] and nature [physis], by means 
of which we accomplish all things, do not agree in that they 
agree. 2 

This Heraclitean dialectical identification of logos (as nomos ) and 


1 Diels-Kranz I, 157; Heraclitus, B. Fragm. 30-105: Koopov zovde xdv avxdv 
axavTcov, ov re ng Oewv ovxe dvdpdmcov enoirtoev, dXX' rjv del Kai eon v Kai eoxai 
nvp aei^coov, djxxopevov pexpa Kai dixocPevvvpevov pexpa. (“This world-order, 
which is the same for all beings, was not created by one of the gods or of mankind, 
but it was ever and is and shall be eternally living fire, kindling in [fixed] measure 
and going out in [fixed] measure.”) See in addition B. Fragm. 31, where this idea of 
the logos as an order of measure and proportion is further elaborated in Heraclitus’ 
doctrine of the coming into being and passing away of the cosmos as a form-world, 
and also B. Fragm. 90, where the eternal process of coming into and passing out of 
existence in accordance with the logos is compared with the exchange of goods for 
gold and gold for goods, a comparison that gives clear expression to the principle of 
equivalency or proportionality. 

2 In the writing erroneously ascribed to Hippocrates, IJepi Siaixrjq > f xi, 6: ndvxa yap 
opoia avopoia eovxa Kai ovpQopa ndvxa Siafiopa eovxa. diaXeyopeva ov 
SiaXeyopeva, yvcoppv eyovxa ayvcopova, vnevavxioq 6 xponoq EKaoxcov opoXo- 
yeopevoq' vdpoq yap Kai fivoiq, oioi ndvxa SianppooopeOa, ov/ opoXoyeixai 
opoXoyeopeva ' 
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physis was later adopted in the Stoa, and by this route it also influenced 
the logos speculation of Christian thi nk ers into the fourth century. 1 

d. Cornford’s View of the Religious Orientation of Greek 
Philosophy. Moira and the Dike Motive 

In the work referred to above, From Religion to Philosophy, Comford 
attempts to reveal the presence of a sharp contrast between what he des¬ 
ignates the “scientific” and the “mystical” traditions. According to him, 
the former of these was oriented to the Olympian religion, which in his 
view was embodied in earlier and later Ionian nature philosophy, 
whereas the latter took its bearings from the Dionysian mystery religion. 

He observes a characteristic difference between the Olympian god and 
the mystery god. The first originated in the daemon of a particular prov¬ 
ince of nature. After having left this province and after having been trans¬ 
formed into an immortal Olympian deity, this daemon became separated 
by sharp boundaries from both physis and human society. In contrast, the 
mystery god remains the daemon of a human social group, living in mysti¬ 
cal communion with the latter as the object of a mystical feeling of one¬ 
ness on the part of its members. He likewise continues to be the animating 
principle of physis. 2 

Comford believes that the fundamental religious framework in the 
Olympian conception lies in the spatial division into territories (this being 
directly connected to the polytheistic form of this culture religion), 
whereas in the mystery religion the same position is occupied by the tem¬ 
poral cycle of human life and death and also life and death throughout the 
whole of nature conceived in accordance with this model. According to 
him, the former (Olympian) tradition is represented by the Milesian 
school of Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes, which led by way of 
Anaxagoras to the atomists Leucippus and Democritus. This tradition 
supposedly was oriented completely to the Moira motive, and Comford 
appeals to Homer and Hesiod in an attempt to justify his connection of the 
latter with the territorial partition among the Olympian deities between 
the three sons of Cronus: Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto (Hades). The word 
Moira, after all, is closely related to pepog, which means “part.” 3 The sci¬ 
entific tradition, consequently, was allegedly tied to the polytheism of the 
Olympian religion. Corresponding to this hypothesis, the Cambridge pro¬ 
fessor conceives the fundamental idea of Ionian nature philosophy to be 
the territorial partition within physis between the four elements that sepa¬ 
rate themselves from the arclie - water, air, fire and earth - while the pas- 


1 The apologist Justin Martyr included Heraclitus as well as Socrates, Abraham, etc., 
among those who had lived with the logos and were to be considered Christians. 

2 Comford, op. cit., pp. 110 ff. 

3 This fact is undeniable, but the etymological derivation of the word is not decisive 
for the meaning it acquires as it is equated with the Ananke of the religion of nature. 
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sage of one element into the territory of another is then regarded as a trans¬ 
gression of the limits of Moira. Furthermore, he establishes here a sharp 
boundary between Moira, on the one hand, which guards against any 
transgression of the territorial boundaries within physis, and Dike or jus¬ 
tice, on the other hand, which pertains solely to human society and alleg¬ 
edly there maintains the territorial boundaries, both between the respec¬ 
tive family lineages and between humans and gods, by avenging the hu¬ 
bris (presumption) which endeavors to transgress these boundaries. 

In contrast to this, the mystical tradition - which Comford sees repre¬ 
sented in Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, Parmenides, and to a de¬ 
gree also in Empedocles and Plato - is thought to acknowledge the basic 
oneness and indivisibility of physis. In this physis, no less than in the so¬ 
cial group, the deity is constantly present as its daemon. This tradition 
thus accepts the existence of just one cosmos, rather than the infinitely 
many worlds of Anaximander and the atomists. The polytheistic Moira 
motive with its orientation to a spatial territorial division is allegedly sup¬ 
planted here completely by the motive of time and number (number as the 
measure of time), which comes to expression in the cycle of human life 
and follows the way of Dike as this governs both physis and society by one 
and the same law. The way of Dike is here the way of life, which does not 
observe any sharply delineated territorial boundaries, but which, in the 
cycle of time, reconciles all oppositions into a harmonious and propor¬ 
tional relation to their one, indivisible divine origin. 

e. Critique of Comford’s Conception 

However interesting and suggestive Comford’s elaboration of this hy¬ 
pothesis may be, it does not penetrate to the actual dialectical 
ground-motive of Greek philosophy. He cannot, attain this, because his 
position, especially with regard to the Olympian culture religion, re¬ 
mains far too much attached to the polytheistic mythological form, 
which must be sharply distinguished from the religious ground-motive 
itself. Furthermore, his interpretation of the Moira motive in particular 
rests upon a shaky foundation. This latter motive is older than that of 
the Olympian culture religion and is rooted in the Ananke of the mysti¬ 
cal nature religion itself. 

Homer and Hesiod joined the mythological picture of territorial parti¬ 
tion to the more ancient motive of Ananke with the intent, first of all, to 
construct a religious synthesis between the newer culture religion and the 
older nature religion. This synthesis openly reveals the religious dialectic 
of the religious ground-motive itself in the mere fact that neither of these 
men succeeded in truly resolving the antithetical relation between Moira 
and the world of the Olympian deities. An opposition between physis and 
Dike first appears in Greek philosophy with Protagoras, the founder of the 
Sophist movement. As we shall see later, this development was a direct re- 
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suit of the polar tendencies within the dialectical ground-motive, as these 
worked themselves out when the primacy was granted to the form motive 
of the culture religion. This opposition is also evident in the poet-theolo¬ 
gian Hesiod, the defender of the religion of culture. 

The view that Milesian nature philosophy was entirely or even predom¬ 
inantly oriented to the polytheism of the Olympian religious tradition can¬ 
not be maintained. All of the Milesian thinkers accept the oneness of the 
divine Origin, and they conceive this arche, in the sense of divine physis, 
as being in polar opposition to the form motive of the culture religion. The 
explanation of this cannot be, as Comford supposes, that the Olympian 
deities were originally daemons of specific provinces of nature and that, 
after their departure from these spatially delimited territories, physis was 
left vacant. From this point of view it would be impossible to account for 
the fact that the older Milesian nature philosophers conceived of physis as 
a single divine principle of origin. One would rather be led to suspect that 
they would have held to the existence of a multiplicity of archai, each of 
which would have been set off sharply from the other by Moira and have 
been compelled to remain within its own territory. Comford himself re¬ 
marks that the conception according to which “the One can pass out of it¬ 
self into the manifold, and yet retain its oneness,” is a typical “mystical” 
belief . 1 There is, moreover, nothing to indicate that Anaximander, for in¬ 
stance, held that after the elements had been separated they no longer had 
a unified divine physis. Such a position is first discernible in the case of 
Empedocles. 

What actually appears here is that Milesian nature philosophy was pre¬ 
dominantly oriented to the matter principle of Greek nature religion, a 
principle which Hesiod had already brought to more abstract expression, 
but which nevertheless, as I have noted in the first section of the Introduc¬ 
tion, always retained an obscure mystical cachet. It is also clear that this 
matter motive remained coupled to the form motive of the religion of cul¬ 
ture, for it was only in its dialectical opposition to the latter that the matter 
motive could drive theoretical thought to a monistic conception of the ori¬ 
gin of the cosmos. Indeed, in their historical-pistical form, the old nature 
religions were no less polytheistic than the Olympian culture religion. 
Nilsson has drawn special attention to the fact that they never arrived at an 
abstract, monistic conception of the divine continuum of physis, for exam¬ 
ple, in the sense of a universal mana conception. For the Greeks, further¬ 
more, the religion of Dionysus was in no way an exclusive religion of na¬ 
ture which precluded the admission of other divine natural powers. In his 
Thracian or Lydian-Phrygian origin, Dionysus even belonged to a reli¬ 
gion that was undeniably polytheistic. The ground-motive of the nature 


1 Comford, op. cit., p. 185. 
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religions, however, like that of the Olympian culture religion, was not 
bound to its temporal, mythological form. Indeed, it was precisely in its 
encounter with the latter motive that it first emerged within the Greek con¬ 
sciousness as a unitary ( einheitlich ) motive. This dialectical awakening of 
consciousness gave to both of these motives a more profound significance 
that made it possible for them to overcome their polytheistic form. 

The religious ground-motive of Greek thought is dialectical. For this 
reason it may never be divided into an Olympian and a mystical motive, 
each of which in its own right would have been determinative of an inte¬ 
gral movement in Greek thought. Comford himself, in fact, is unable to 
maintain such a conception in his treatment of the Greek thinkers. He him¬ 
self is compelled to admit that a strong mystical trait can be identified, for 
example, in the thought of Anaximander . 1 In Anaximander’s thought the 
conception of an infinite multiplicity of worlds which periodically return 
to the womb of the apeiron has nothing to do with the polytheistic religion 
of culture, for he rejects any polytheistic notion precisely with respect to 
this divine Origin. The same is also true in the case of the other ancient 
Milesians. 

f The Motives of Moira and Dike and Their Relation to Ananke 
Comford’s attempt to contrive an opposition between the Moira motive 
and the Dike motive (in the sense of a justice which applies not merely 
to human society, as in the Olympian religion, but rather extends 
equally throughout the entire cosmos) by interpreting the former as 
Olympian and the later as mystical in character is also unacceptable. In¬ 
deed, in spite of this interpretation, he himself must grant, for instance, 
that in Pindar’s most Orphic (i.e., mystical) ode, where time is called the 
“Father of all things,” the “wheel of time” is referred to as that of both 
Moira and Dike . 2 3 Comford’s construction is decisively refuted by the 
fact that, in the thought of Anaximander, which Comford regards as be¬ 
ing governed by the Moira motive, it is precisely Dike or the law of jus¬ 
tice which appears in order to avenge the injustice which he perceives to 
exist in the rise of all that has delimited form/ 


1 Ibid., p. 147, note 1. 

2 Ibid., p. 171. 

3 The conception which O. Gigon presents in Der Urspnmg der griechischen 
Philosophic von Hesiod bis Pannenides (Basel, 1945), pp. 80 f., is totally unaccept¬ 
able. In conflict with the texts of both Simplicius and Theophrastus, he denies that 
Anaximander’s apeiron was considered the origin of all things and identifies it with 
Hesiod’s conception of Chaos before this had been thought through in a causal-ge¬ 
netic manner. The separation of things having delimited form - a notion which he 
for some unknown reason calls “un-Greek” - would then naturally no longer be in¬ 
trinsically unjust. The fact that this conception was in no way un-Greek had already 
been demonstrated by Rohde, Psyche, Seelenkult und Unsterblichkeitsglaube der 
Griechen (9th and 10th ed.; Tubingen, 1925), p. 119. 
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In a departure from the traditional conception deriving from Aristotle, 
Comford attempts to uncover a sharp contrast between Anaximander and 
Heraclitus on this point. According to him, the latter regards Dike or 
“avenging justice” as both the “Way of Life” and “the force that moves 
along that way,” without respect for any boundaries . 1 Heraclitus’ doctrine 
of the harmony of opposites in the eternal flux of the divine physis would 
then be a typical expression of the Dike motive of the mystery religion. 
Anaximander, by contrast, supposedly thought that all individual exis¬ 
tence is unjust because it is produced by the mixing of elements, each of 
which ought to remain within the boundaries of its own province. In his 
thought, therefore, “the reign of Moira [is] restored.” In the extant frag¬ 
ment of Anaximander to which Comford appeals, however, nothing of the 
sort can be found. One cannot even find the word Moira. For Anaximan¬ 
der, the rise of discrete elements, separated from each other, in itself al¬ 
ready constitutes an injustice, because he conceives the deity as formless 
hule, just as Heraclitus does. For him, furthermore, the way of Dike is 
identified with the order of time. The latter, however, is precisely that 
which, in Comford’s eyes, must be restricted to the conceptual framework 
of the mystical tradition. Plato’s idea of justice (xa eavxov npaxxeiv), on 
the other hand, displays typical features of what Comford would call the 
Moira motif. 

In order to bring the contrast between the Heraclitean conception of 
Dike and the Ionian conception of Moira into sharp relief, Comford ap¬ 
peals especially to Plato’s dialogue Cratylus, where in a discussion of the 
origin of the word Svcawovvri (,dikaiosurie ; justice) Socrates expounds 
the conception of the school of Heraclitus, which supposes that the word 
SiKaiov can be derived from dia'iov (i. e., “that which passes through [all 
things]”): 

For this school of thinkers, who suppose that all things are in con¬ 
tinual flux, maintains that the great mass of the universe merely 
moves along, but that there exists something that passes through 
the entire universe and is the origin of all things that come into 
being. This is the swiftest and subtlest of all things; for it could 
not pass through all moving things if it were not the subtlest, so 
that it cannot be checked by anything else, and if it were not the 
swiftest, so that other things appear to be stationary with respect 
to it. Since this element superintends all things by passing 
through them ( dia'iov ), it is rightly called Sixaiov, the consonant 
“k” being added for the sake of euphony . 2 

Socrates then complains that whereas many thi nk ers agree up to this 

1 Comford, op. cit., p. 190. Cf. Aristotle: Metaphysics, A, 3, 984 a 2 ff. 

2 Plato, Cratylus, 412D (cap. 27): octoi yap rjyovvmi to nav eivai iv Tiopeia, to piv 
7toXi) aiirov vjioAapPdvovcn miovrov n eivai, oiov ovSiv dAAo rj ywpeiv, did Si: 
tovtov navToq eivai n Sie^iov, Sd d ndvxa r a yiyvopeva yiyveoOai ■ eivai Si 
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point, he only receives conflicting answers when he inquires further 
concerning justice as the fundamental cause of all that has come into ex¬ 
istence: 

One would reply that Justice is the sun; for he alone governs na¬ 
ture, passing through and heating it (diawvra Kal Kctovra, i.e., 
dia-ka-ion). Another says, it is Fire; another, the Heat that is in 
Fire. Yet another laughs at all this, and says, with Anaxagoras, 
that Justice is Mind (nous); for Thinking (divine) Mind has abso¬ 
lute mastery, is mixed with nothing, and orders all things, com¬ 
pletely suffusing them . * 1 2 
From this Comford concludes, 

It is evident that the followers of Heraclitus were puzzled by their 
master’s famous obscurity, and caught at various explanations. In 
so doing, they introduced new distinctions which... were foreign 
to the mystical thought of Heraclitus. To him, the living Fire, 
which, through all the cycle of its transformations, preserved its 
measures, actually was Reason (another meaning of Logos) and 
the principle of Justice. Its chief embodiment was the Sun, who 
“will not overstep his measures, or the Spirits of Vengeance, the 
ministers of Justice, would find him out.” 

The suggestive manner in which the Cambridge professor here attempts 
to support his interpretation of Heraclitus’ conception of Dike is not at 
all convincing, however. In the dialogue to which Cornford appeals, 
Plato repeatedly pokes fun at the etymological word derivations in 
which Heraclitus’ disciple Cratylus indulges. It is highly questionable 
whether he thereby does justice to them. Even if we were obliged to 
take the contested word derivation in all seriousness, however, it would 
prove nothing with respect to a contrast between the Heraclitean and 
Ionian conceptions of Dike. Indeed, Plato shows how the Ionian concep¬ 
tion of Anaxagoras can be rhymed with the same type of etymological 
derivation! 

In his conception that the divine, eternally flowing physis, as the sole 
arche, passes through all opposed forms, Heraclitus does not differ from 
Anaximander or any of the other Milesians. Anaximander and Heraclitus 


xaxiaxov xovxo taxi Xenxoxaxov ov yap av Svvaadai aXXxog 8ia xov iovxog ievai 
navxog, ei pi) Xenxoxaxov x rjv, wax at'no pr\8ev axeyeiv, Kal xa/iaxov, cbaxe 
Xprjadai coanep eaxcoai xoig ctiAoig. enei 8’ ovv enixponevei xaAXa navxa Siaiov, 
xovxo xovvopa eicArjOri opOcog SiKaiov, evaxopiag evena xi)v xov Kcuxna Svvapiv 
npooXafiov. Cf. Comford, op. cit., p. 189. 

1 Cf. ibid. 

2 Ibid., p. 189. 
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both understood Dike as involving the principle of measure and propor¬ 
tion. The only point at issue in this connection is whether this principle al¬ 
ready lay concealed in the mystical Ananke of the earlier nature religions. 
To this question the answer is decidedly in the negative. The matter mo¬ 
tive of the mystical religions of nature knows nothing of rational measure 
and world order. Whatever form it may take in the first phase of Greek 
philosophy, Dike is always a partially rationalized Ananke in which the 
ground-motive of the culture religion is already at work. The same is true 
of Moira as this is understood by Homer and Hesiod. Although the Dike 
motive thus has a mystical root in nature religion, it is rooted just as well in 
the form motive of the Olympian religion. In other words, it can be under¬ 
stood only in terms of the dialectical ground-motive of Greek thought. 

There is no support in the literary sources for a contrast, as Comford 
conceives it, between Milesian nature philosophy and Heraclitus. Simi¬ 
larly, there is no evidence for his unproved assumption that the thi nk er 
from Ephesus included Milesian nature philosophy in the “polymathy” 
{noAvuaOii]) which he vigorously opposed. 1 

g. What Did Heraclitus Mean by “Polymathy? ” 

In B. fragment 40, Heraclitus lists among these polymaths only Hesiod, 
Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and Hecataeus, and in fragment 81 Pythagoras 
is described as the “father of deceptions.” Significantly, Comford as¬ 
signs two of these four, Pythagoras and Xenophanes, to the mystical tra¬ 
dition. Hecataeus was the widely traveled countryman of Anaximander, 
who further worked out the latter’s scheme of the celestial globe and the 
tablet upon which he pictured the inhabited earth; but beyond this there 
is no evidence that these two thinkers shared the same philosophical 
views. 

The most that can be said is that Heraclitus, whose cosmogenetic con¬ 
ceptions were undoubtedly influenced by the Milesians, was the first per¬ 
son to work out consciously and deliberately the dialectic of the religious 
ground-motive in philosophical thought itself, and that his metaphysical 
theory of the oneness of the divine physis in the multiplicity of its con¬ 
trasting phenomenal forms laid a stronger accent on the mystical, indeed 
Dionysian, character of the matter principle than the Milesians did. Most 
importantly, in Heraclitus what is placed at the center is the metaphysical 
philosophy of life, whereas in the case of the Milesians this only formed 
the background of their scientific endeavors to explain the phenomena of 
nature. 

Comford’s interpretations show that they have suffered from the dis¬ 
torting influence of Durkheim’s sociologism, which attempts to explain 
religious motives in terms of the organization of human social groups. To 
say this, however, is not to deny the fact that, in spite of these distorted 

1 Ibid., p.186. 
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constructions, Comford often presents very penetrating and fruitful anal¬ 
yses, especially in his elucidation of the mystical features in the thought of 
Pythagoras, Empedocles, and Plato. 

2. The Polar Antithesis between the Principles of Form and 
Matter in Parmenides’ Ontology. The “Uranization” of 
the Form Motive 

Thus, at the beginning, the uncontested hegemony in Greek thought be¬ 
longed to the principle of matter. However, the internal dialectic of the 
religious ground-motive involved Greek philosophy, even in the very 
first phase of its development, in a crisis which drove it to two polarized 
standpoints. The form and matter principles showed that they could not 
be reduced to each other, and in the diametrically opposed standpoints 
of Heraclitus of Ephesus and Parmenides, the founder of the Eleatic 
school, the opposition of these two principles developed into an exclu¬ 
sive “either-or.” 1 It is in this conflict that the Greek metaphysics of form 
had its birth. This metaphysics attempted, by way of Oecopia ( theoria ; 
theoretical intuition), to penetrate behind the visible phenomena, which 
remain subjected to the matter principle, to the hidden, supersensible 
ontic form of reality. 2 In this metaphysics, the primordial dualism in the 
religious ground-motive of the Greek community of thought presents it¬ 
self in the garb of the exclusive metaphysical opposition between being 
and becoming. 

Parmenides of Elea, who was bom ca. 540 B.C., denied all true being to 
the visible world, which in its phenomenal appearance in a multiplicity of 
forms is subject to the eternal flux of the matter principle. Only being truly 
is, for a non-being cannot be an object of theoretical thought; the latter, 


1 The polar opposition between these two is a crucial issue for Comford’s interpreta¬ 
tion, and likewise for that of Kurt Schilling (Geschichte der Philosophic [Munich, 
1943], p. 75), both of whom attempt to understand Heraclitus and Parmenides in 
terms of the same line of thought. For the inner dialectic of the fonn and matter mo¬ 
tives, which appears throughout the religiously determined world of Greek thought, 
is manifested also at this point. If, as Comford assumes, Heraclitus and Parmenides 
belong to the same mystical religious tradition, in which the “way of life” is sup¬ 
posed to respect no fixed boundaries, it would be inexplicable that Parmenides’ eter¬ 
nal form of being is held within set boundaries by Dike, Ananke , or even Moira, and 
above all that he should deny all vital movement to that which truly is, which he 
identifies with the divine physis. This can only be understood in terms of the internal 
polarity of the form-matter motive itself; but neither Comford nor Schilling has 
come to grips with the latter. 

2 It cannot be said that Greek metaphysics as a whole was first brought forth by this 
conflict, for Anaximander was already a true metaphysician in his conception of the 
apeiron as the invisible origin of all things. His metaphysics, however, like that of 
Heraclitus, was a metaphysics of the principle of matter. 
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therefore, as a pi) dv, as something which must be repudiated by thought, 1 
lacks all valid subsistence. Only theoria leads to knowledge of the divine 
physis, which encloses all being within itself, for theoria itself is being. 
For like is known by like, a typically Greek notion which we shall later see 
developed by Empedocles. Flere is the clue to the meaning of Parmenides’ 
much-contested pronouncement that theoretical thought and being are 
identical. 2 This, of course, has nothing to do with the identification of be¬ 
ing and thought in the modem logical idealism of the neo-Kantian Mar¬ 
burg school, where being becomes a creation of theoretical thought. 

Greek theoria thereby consciously and openly took issue with the my¬ 
thological notions of popular religion; nevertheless, at the same time, it 
took a position that is opposed in principle to naive experience with its al¬ 
legiance to the objectivity of sense phenomena. Only theoretical thought 
can lead to absolute truth, it said. Thus it asserted its autonomy over 
against popular belief and the uncertain opinions of those who put their 
trust in sense perception. This autonomy, however, was radically different 
from that which Thomistic Scholasticism or the modem humanistic ideal 
of personality ascribe to theoretical thought. Parmenides’ theoria in no 
way functions as an autonomous substructure for a higher, supernatural 
knowledge to which it must be accommodated, as is the case in Thomistic 
metaphysics. It is just as little rooted in the freedom motive of modem hu¬ 
manism. Instead, it presents itself as the sole proclaimer of the true God, in 
accordance with the Greek ground-motive. Indeed, this was also the case 
with Heraclitus, as well as with Pythagoras, Empedocles, and Anaxa¬ 
goras, and the thought of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoa is only a 
continuation of this line of Greek theoria. 

One must not focus his attention exclusively on the seemingly purely 
logical method which Parmenides uses in his didactic poem On Physis 

1 Diels-Kranz I, 236; 28 [18] Parmenides, B. Fragm. 8. 8-9: ov yap </>azov ovSe 
votjzov eonv omog ovk eon. (“For it is neither expressible nor thinkable that 
[what-w] is not.”) 

2 Diels-Kranz I, 231; Parmenides, B. Fragm. 3: to yap avzo voeiv ioziv ze Ka'i elvai 
(“For thinking and being are the same.”) The same thought is expressed somewhat 
differently in B. Fragm. 8. 34 (I, 238): zavzov S' eoz't voeiv ze teal ovveicev eon 
voppa. oil yap avev zov eovzog, ev wi izet/iaziopevov eoziv. evprjoeig zd voeiv. 
(“Thinking and that which forms the ground of thought are the same; for you will 
not find thinking apart from that being in which it is expressed.”) There exists a 
great variety of conceptions with respect to the meaning of the words OVVEKEV 
ECU VOl)pa. I follow here the translation of Mullach (Diez), which in my opinion 
takes the correct viewpoint. The version of Kranz and Frankel, “the thought that IS 
is,” seems to me insupportable. Cf. also fragment 6. 1 (I, 232): xph ro 2,eyeiv ze 
voeiv z’ eov eppevai (“Speaking and thinking are necessarily something that is.”) 
The alternative translation of Burnet strikes me as incorrect. The principle that like 
is known by like applies also to doxa. Cf. fragment 16.4. 
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(Ylep 'i clwoecog) in order to demonstrate that the visible world can possess 
no true being; for the poem opens with a description of Parmenides’ jour¬ 
ney to the darkness of the underworld. 1 Like Orpheus, the mythological 
prophet of the religious reform movement of Orphism, he descends thither 
in order to seek wisdom, being carried in a chariot of the sun escorted by 
the handmaidens of Helios. He remains alone in the darkness of the 
“house of night” with the goddess Dike, who has unlocked the “gate of the 
paths of night and day” to the sun chariot and now presents to him as a di¬ 
vine revelation two ways of knowledge: the path of Truth, which alone 
has certainty, and the path of uncertain opinion (Sag a; doxa), which is fol¬ 
lowed by the great majority of mortals. The sole mn opening of this didac¬ 
tic poem, written in archaic hexameters, is not mere poetic adornment; it 
impresses on the entire theory a consecrated and deeply religious character. 

The path of Truth is that “of conviction (for this path follows truth); the 
other path, however, which [suggests to us that] what-is-not is and that 
non-being has validity, is, I tell you, utterly unexplorable; for you can nei¬ 
ther know what-is-not (that is impossible) nor speak of it.” 2 

True being is thus being as it is grasped in theoretical thought, which is 
rooted in conviction, and theoretical thought necessarily has true being as 
its object. This being is the divine physis itself. It is an absolutely single 
and indivisible, continuous whole. It permits of no fluid unfolding into a 


1 Parmenides’ visit to the goddess is usually viewed as a journey to heaven (cf. 
Hermann Diels, Parmenides ’ Lehrgedicht , Berlin, 1897), but the fact that it must in¬ 
deed be considered a descent into the underworld has been shown by O. Gilbert, 
Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic, XX, 25 ff. In the pseudo-Platonic dialogue 
Axiochus (371 B), the neSiov AXpOeiag is similarly located in the underworld. 
Comford (op. cit., p. 222, note 3) sees in this a combination of Dionysian and Or¬ 
phic conceptions regarding the path of the soul, which he thinks can also be found in 
Plato’s Republic (616 B ff.). In any case, it remains a problem that Parmenides’ 
search for wisdom in the underworld is difficult to reconcile with his teaching that 
only the luminous form of being truly is. It seems that Cornford has not noticed this 
contradiction. The text, however, speaks indeed of the Scopaza NvKzog (“the house 
of Night”), where ( evda) the goddess resides. Similarly, Kranz has “Dort (am Hause 
der Nacht).” 

2 Diels-Kranz, I, 231; Parmenides, B. Fragm. 2: ei d ay' eycbv epeco, Kopioai Si: oil 
pvdov aKovoag, ainep oSoi povvai Sifijoiog eioi vorjoai ■ i) pev oncog eoziv it: tcai 
cog ovk eon pi] eivai. IJeidovg eon KeXevOog (ASrjOeipi yap OKpSei), zj S’ cog ovk 
eonv re Kai cog %pea>v eon pi] eivai, rt]v Sij mi (tpdgco navanevOea eppev 
azapjiov ovze yap av yvoir/g zo ye pi] edv (oil yap avvozov) ovze c/ipaoaig. 
(“Come then, and I will tell you [you must, however, accept my speech when you 
have heard it] which ways of inquiry alone can be thought: the one way, that 
[what-z's-] is and that non-being is not, this is the path of conviction [for it follows 
Truth]; the other, however, that [what-w] is not and that non-being has validity - this 
path, I tell you, is utterly unexplorable; for you could neither know what-is-not [that 
is impossible] nor express it.”) 
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multiplicity of phenomenal forms, as the Milesians and Heraclitus had 
supposed. On the contrary, it is immovable, imperishable, without origi¬ 
nation and passing away, without past and future, containing everything 
within itself exclusively in the now. 1 All this is further set forth by way of 
logical deduction. 

a. Parmenides’ Conception of the Divine Form of Being 
as a Sphere 

Greek theoria is not directed toward an abstract, logical concept of be¬ 
ing, however. Parmenides’ poem deals with the physis or nature of the 
divine unity and totality. In polar opposition to the Milesians and Hera¬ 
clitus, he grasps this divine physis, not in accordance with the eternal 
flux of the matter principle, but in a particular conception of the super¬ 
sensible form principle. 

Being as it is deduced in a theoretical-logical manner must be intuited in 
a non-sensible, luminous form or “divine shape,” for it is the being of the 
deity. Parmenides, therefore, conceives it in the mathematical form of a 
sphere, this clearly being the starry vault of heaven, as had already been 
done before him by Xenophanes of Colophon. 2 This sphere played an im¬ 
portant role in the astronomical speculations of the Greeks as the form of 
highest perfection. We shall encounter it again in our discussions of 
Empedocles and Plato. In Aristotle, the sphere of the fixed starry sky (this 
being made of ether, the fifth element) embraced the entire universe and 
was the outermost of the fifty-five globes containing the celestial bodies, 
that of the moon being the closest to earth. For Parmenides, however, the 
heavenly sphere was a purely mathematical form and was not composed 
of an element, a view which was also held by Plato’s pupil Eudoxus. 3 

One who lives in the modem world is invariably taken aback by the fact 


1 Diels-Kranz I, 235; B. Fragm. 8. 2-6: xavxpi S’ ini or/pax’ iaoi noXXa. pdX\ cog 
dyivrjxov idv Kai avcoXedpov ionv, ion yap ovXopeXig re Ka'i dxpepiq rjS’ 
dxiXeoxow ovSi nox’hv oiid’iozai, inei vvv ion v opovnav, iv, ovve/ig’ (“There 
are very many signs on this [what-A]: because it is unbegotten it is also imperish¬ 
able, for it is complete and imperturbable as well as without end. And it never was 
nor will be, since it is altogether present now as a single, coherent whole.”) 

2 Diels-Kranz I, 238; B. Fragm. 8. 42-44: aiixap inei neipag nvpaxov, xexeXeopivov 
ioxi navxodev, evkvkXov otpaipr/g ivaMytaov oyncm, peooodev ioonaXig 
navxpi'(’’But since a furthest limit [is present], it is complete from [and toward] all 
sides, like the body of a well-rounded sphere, equally curved in every direction from 
the center.”) It should be noted that what is intended here is not the sensible form of 
the sphere, as this may be perceived in a material body, but evidently the non-sensi- 
ble, purely geometrical sphere. For this reason, the form of being is here only said to 
be “like” a globe as this is present in sense experience. The celestial globe is like¬ 
wise imperceptible to the senses; it can only be contemplated by mathematical 
theoria as a non-sensible form. 

3 Cf., on this point, Schilling, Geschichte der Philosophic , I, 156. 
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that a Greek thinker who has so emphatically proclaimed theoretical 
thought to be the sole path to the discovery of truth and who has denied all 
validity to sense images should nevertheless revert, in a “grossly material¬ 
istic” manner, to the image of a “round material body,” immediately after 
his apparently strict logical deduction of the concept of being. This, how¬ 
ever, indicates only that such a person has not come to terms with the reli¬ 
gious ground-motive of Greek theoria, but instead has unconsciously 
judged Parmenides’ metaphysics of form by the standard of the modem 
conception of theory governed by the humanistic ground-motive. 
Parmenides’ metaphysical sphere of being is not a material body, whether 
in the sense of modern natural scientific thought or in the Greek sense. 1 It 
is the luminous form of being (ontic form) 2 of the divine physis , 3 exalted 
above all sensible shapes and invisible as the immortal body of the radiant 
Olympian form-god. Like the latter, it is beyond the reach of the principle 
of the eternally flowing stream of life, which remains tied to the earth. 

Nevertheless, Parmenides’ divine form of being is not purely a meta¬ 
physical expression of the form motive of the Olympian culture religion. 
The luminous celestial sphere is no cultural form in which the thinking 
mind can see a reflection of itself; it is only a mathematical natural form, 
which as an object of religious contemplation is filled with light and as the 
geometric form of the starry globe of heaven encloses the supersensible 
being of the whole of the divine physis. 

b. The Orphic Religion and Its Influence on Parmenides ’ 

Conception of the Principle of Form 

How is this to be explained? If, as is very likely, Orphic influence was 
present here, 4 the matter is made somewhat more complex. The Orphic 
movement, which has already been mentioned in passing in section one, 


1 This was already seen by Aristotle. In a discussion of Xenophanes’ conception of 
the divine unity {Met. A, 5, 986 b 21), he remarks that the latter has not clearly 
stated his position on the nature of the one, with the result that it could not be ascer¬ 
tained whether his single form was eidetic ( Kara rdv Aoyov) and therefore bounded, 
as would subsequently be the case with Parmenides, or material and therefore un¬ 
bounded, as in the later thought of Melissus. In spite of this, Burnet ( Early Greek 
Philosophy , p. 208) maintains that Parmenides is the father of all materialism! 

2 Translator's note: The Dutch term zijnsvorm has been translated both as “form of 
being” and as “ontic form,” as syntax allowed. The two terms are equivalent, as is 
evident from their juxtaposition here. 

3 The fact that this is indeed a luminous sphere appears in 28 [18] Parmenides, B. 
Fragm. 8, 50, which will be discussed further below. 

4 This influence came by way of his Pythagorean teachers, Diochaites and Ameinias. 
Concerning the ancient Pythagorean conception of the divine form as a luminous 
sphere, see O. Gigon, op. cit., p. 145. Parmenides’ sphere was brought into connec¬ 
tion with Orphism (the shell of the “world-egg”) already by Simplicius ( Phys. 146. 
29). 
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was a religious reform movement that sought to accomplish an inner 
reformation of the Thracian and Lydian-Phrygian worship of Dionysus, 1 
by harking back to the old uranic religions involving the worship of the 
celestial bodies, and in particular the sun. Eratosthenes of Cyrene (ca. 
276-194 B.C.), the Alexandrian librarian, relates that Orpheus gave 
honor to Helios the sun god instead of Dionysus: “and rising early in the 
morning he climbed the mountain called Pangaion, and waited for the 
rising of the sun.” 2 The Dionysus referred to here is the wild Thracian 
god whose maenads tear apart Orpheus in the myth, and it is therefore 
apparently this particular form of Dionysus worship that Oipheus op¬ 
posed. A central role is played in the Orphic religion by the contrast be¬ 
tween light and darkness, with light being brought into connection with 
the starry sky and darkness with the tenebrous earth. Related to this is 
the Orphic belief in the immortality of the soul. Having originated in 
heaven, the soul falls to earth and is enclosed in the dark body as in a 
grave or prison; after having passed through a cycle of reincarnations, 
which tenninates with the completion of the “great world year,” it is 
able to return to its heavenly dwelling in a purified state. An Orphic tab¬ 
let found at Petelia reads: 

I am a child of the earth and the starry heavens, 

But my origin lies in heaven. 3 

The Dionysus who was worshiped in Orphic circles, in contrast, was no 
longer the wild god of bacchantic frenzy; he was the deity reborn as Di¬ 
onysus Zagreus, who, after having been tom to pieces by the Titans as a 
child, was revived as the son of Zeus and took over the world dominion 
of the latter. 

What is the meaning of this Orphic saga? Following Plutarch, Rohde in¬ 
terprets it as follows: “through wickedness, the one divine being becomes 
lost in the multiplicity of forms of the world. It arises once again as a unity 
in the Dionysus who springs anew from Zeus.” 4 Although Plutarch pres¬ 
ents this interpretation in Platonizing garb, it is in its essentials so far re- 

1 Concerning the difference between these two forms of Dionysus worship, of which 
Rohde fails to take note, see Nilsson, op. cit ., pp. 532 f. and 545 f. The Orphic repre¬ 
sentation of the child Dionysus originated, not in Thrace, but in Lydia and Phrygia, 
where Dionysus would sleep through the winter and reawaken as a child in the 
spring. The Greeks understood this falling asleep as death and burial. 

2 Eratosthenes, Catast. xxiv; cf. J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 461, and Comford, 
op. cit., p. 177. 

3 yrjg naig e'ipi rai ovpavov dcjTepoevmg■ avzap epov yivoq ovpaviov Cf. Harrison, 
Prolegomena, p. 661. An English translation of the complete text of the tablet is 
found in F. M. Comford, Greek Religious Thought (New York, 1923), p. 60. 

4 “...durch Frevel verliert sich das Eine Gotteswesen in die Vielheit der Gestalten 
dieser Welt. Es entsteht als Einheit wieder in dem neu aus Zeus entsprossenen 
Dionysos.” Rohde, Psyche, II, 119. (English version by translator) 
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moved from being dependent on Platonic philosophy that we find its basic 
idea already in Anaximander. The divine One is not conceived here, how¬ 
ever, in terms of the matter principle, as was the case with the Milesians, 
but rather in accordance with the form principle of the luminous sky. Nev¬ 
ertheless, Dionysus Zagreus himself has entered into the cycle of evil 
composed of birth, death, and revival. This remains his link with the an¬ 
cient worship of Dionysus (which the Orphics depreciated) as an ecstatic 
religion of life. The saga proceeds to tell how the Titans, who had de¬ 
voured the limbs of the god, were struck with lightning from Zeus. From 
their ashes arose the human race, and, in accordance with its origin, the 
good in it which stems from Dionysus Zagreus is mingled with the evil Ti¬ 
tanic element. The good element strives to be reunited with the luminous 
form of its divine origin. 

The primitive uranic religion of nature is here enriched by the form mo¬ 
tive of the Olympian religion of culture; but it itself is not transformed 
thereby into a culture religion. The immortal, supersensible form does not 
enclose an actual Olympian god; rather, the divine, celestial physis as a lu¬ 
minous substance is surrounded in its entirety by the immortal form, the 
round heavenly vault. And since the soul originates in the heavens, it par¬ 
ticipates in this divine luminous form. In this way, athanasia, the super¬ 
sensible motive of form and immortality in the Olympian religion, is 
given a naturalistic uranic interpretation. The form motive of the religion 
of culture is uranized and thereby naturalized. 

According to Aristotle’s testimony, Xenophanes (bom ca. 580 B. C., in 
Colophon, Asia Minor), the acute, satirical opponent of the polytheistic 
mythology of the Olympian religion, had already stated that there is one 
god “looking upon the entire heavenly vault.” 1 Whether or not Persian 
(Zoroastrian) influence is present in this opposition between light and 
darkness and the identification of this duality with good and evil cannot be 
known for certain; but it is clear, in any case, that the motive of light and 
darkness was incorporated into the Greek ground-motive. 

c. The Rejection of the Orphic-Dionysian Conception of the 
Principle of Matter 

In the second part of his didactic poem, Parmenides himself emphati¬ 
cally brings again to mind this Orphic conception of physis and at the 
same time makes clear at what point he departs from it. When the god¬ 
dess Dike undertakes to expound to the thinker from Elea the second 
path of inquiry, which is not the way of truth but rather that of deceptive 
doxa, she begins by saying that two forms (uoptpdg) have been given 
names in the realm of human belief, and that the single form (Sepag) of 
the divine physis has thereby been unjustifiably separated into two op- 


1 Aristotle, Metaphysics A, 5. 986 b 23: fig zov oA.ov ovpavdv cmopXexyag to ev 
eivai (j>r]cn zov Oeov. 
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posed forms with features that set them apart from each other: on the 
one hand, the ethereal light, which is “everywhere the same as itself’; 
and, on the other hand, as its diametrical opposite, the lightless night, “a 
dense and heavy bodily form.” The second form, it is expressly stated, 
ought not to be accepted, for “at this point human opinions have fallen 
into error.” 1 

As the opposite of the luminous form of being, the darkness of the tene¬ 
brous earth is naturally a non-being, and a non-being, which cannot be 
grasped in a theoretical way, has no valid subsistence. The doctrine of the 
cycle of rebirths in an earthly body, which forms the Dionysian back¬ 
ground of the Orphic conception, and the individual immortality of the 
soul as a luminous form-substance as well, are here consigned to the realm 
of doxa' 2 for the one divine physis, which fdls the non-sensible heavenly 
globe with immortal being, allows of no multiplicity of form-substances. 
At the same time, the rigid immobility that had been foreign to the Orphic 
form principle enters into the divine form of being as a direct consequence 
of the exclusion of the principle of matter. 


1 Diels-Kranz I, 239 f.; Parmenides, B. Fragm. 8. 50 ff.: iv xmi ctoi navrn maxdv 
Aoyov rjSe voppa apfiig aAr/deir/g- Solgag S' and xovSe fipoxeiag pavOave ndapov 
epmv enemy anaxpAov a/covcov. popfiag yap KaxeOevzo Svo yvcopag 6vopa£eiv 
xmv piav oi)%pemv eaxiv - iv ah nenAavripevoi eioiv- xavxia S'etcpivavzo Sepag 
Ka'i cnjpax'edevzo ympig on aAAijAmv, xiji pev </>Aoydg aidepiov nvp, rjniov ov, pey' 
[i apawv] eAatppov, emvxmi navxoae zcovzov, xai S' exepmi pp xmvxdv axap 
Kaneivo nax’ avxo xavxia vvkx’ aSarj, nvKivdv Sepag epfipiOeg xe. (“Here I cease 
to give you my trustworthy account and thought concerning Truth. But learn hence¬ 
forth the pseudo-opinions of mortals by giving heed to the deceptive ordering of my 
words. For they have determined to name two forms, one of which ought not to be 
named - at this point they have fallen into error; and they separated the [one] form 
[viz., of the divine physis ] into two opposed [fonns] and distinguished their marks 
from one another. On the one hand, there is the ethereal, luminous fire, gentle, very 
light, everywhere the same as itself, although not identical to the other. The other 
also, in itself, is opposite to this: the lightless night, a dense and heavy form.”) Cf. in 
this connection Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 13. 4. 1091 a 34 £, where he mentions 
among the archai accepted by the earlier poets the Orphic principles of night and 
heaven (NvKxa Kai Ovpavov), and also Chaos and Oceanus, the former going back 
to Hesiod and the latter to Homer. In addition, Aristotle emphatically asserts in Met. 
A, 5. 987 a, that Parmenides considered (warm) fire to belong to what-A, and the 
(cold) earth to what-is-not. 

2 The utterance concerning the soul which Simplicius (ad Arist. Phys.. p. 39 D) as¬ 
cribes to Parmenides, viz., that the world-ruling daemon “first sends it from the visi¬ 
ble into the invisible, and then in the reverse direction,” is difficult to evaluate. It 
seems indeed to point in the direction of the Pythagorean-Orphic conception of the 
soul, but it in any case lies beyond the framework of Parmenides’ ontology. Cf., in 
this connection, Diels, Parmenides, pp. 109 ff., and Rohde, Psyche, II, 158. 
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d. Xenophanes ’ and Parmenides ’ Ideas of God 

If we compare Parmenides’ conception of the divine One with that of 
his predecessor Xenophanes on this point, we must admit that there is a 
certain resemblance between them, even though Parmenides’ metaphys¬ 
ical ontology has nothing further to do with the ideas of the latter. 
Xenophanes testifies that he left his native city of Colophon in Asia Mi¬ 
nor at the age of twenty-five in order to begin his wanderings through¬ 
out Hellas, where he supported himself by publicly reciting his poems. 
At a very advanced age he settled in Elea (Velia), a colony established 
in southern Italy by the Phocaeans in 540 B.C., where Parmenides set 
up his school. 

Xenophanes opposed the anthropomorphic conception of the gods pres¬ 
ent in the Olympian culture religion, as they were portrayed by Homer and 
Hesiod, and taught the all-encompassing oneness of God in the form of 
the celestial vault. He already denied movement to the deity 1 and pro¬ 
pounded the unchangeability and invisibility of the divine form. 2 Accord¬ 
ing to him, the deity is “all mind, all eye, all ear.” 3 Diels thinks that these 
utterances formed part of a poem on physis. According to others, they ap¬ 
peared in a collection of satyrical poems (oi?Xoi). 

Aristotle - for that matter, incorrectly - called Parmenides a pupil of 
Xenophanes; but he qualified this by adding that the latter had not clearly 
stated his position concerning the nature of the divine One. Indeed, there 
is in Xenophanes no evidence of the polar dialectic which stands out in 
Parmenides’ poem and leads there to an absolute antithesis between the 
uranic form principle and the Dionysian matter principle. He holds that 
“from earth (and water)” are bom all things that are subject to the matter 
principle of eternal vital movement, humankind included. 4 The deity, on 
the other hand, “controls everything by the intellectual strength of his 
mind.” A true metaphysical theoria , however, which earnestly inquires 
into the relationship between the form and matter principles and presents 
itself as the “way of truth,” is not to be found in Xenophanes. As an un- 

1 Diels-Kranz I, 135; Xenophanes B. Fragm. 26: aiei d ev zavzcoi pipvei Kivovpevog 
ovSev ovSe pezepyeodai piv ernKpenei aXAoze dXXrp. (“He remains always in the 
same place, not moving at all, and it is not fitting for him to change place from here 
to there.”) 

2 Diels-Kranz I, 117: A. Fragm. 28 (from the pseudo-Aristotelian work De Melisso, 
Xenophane, Gorgia c. 3. 977 a 23): aiSiov pev ovv Sia zavza elvai zov Oeov. 
(“therefore the deity is invisible”). 

3 Diels-Kranz I, 135; Xenophanes B. Fragm. 24: ovXog opai, ovUog 8e voei, ovlog 8d 
z' aKOVEl. 

4 Diels-Kranz I, 135; B. Fragm. 27: etc yctlr/g yap izavza tcai eig yijv navza zeAevzai. 
(“For all things come from earth, and all things turn back to earth in the end.”) 
Diels-Kranz I, 136; B. Fragm. 29: yij Ka'i vScop navz’ ia6' oaa yivovz(ai) r]8e 
(pvovzai. (“All things that come into being and grow are earth and water.”) B. 
Fragm. 33: navzeg yap yairjg ze Kai v8azog eKyevopeada. (“For we were all bom 
from earth and water.”) 
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changeable One which has never come into being, his god is indeed tran¬ 
scendent to nature as this is manifested in the process of becoming; but 
there is no indication that he denies that nature, in contrast to the divine 
One, has true reality. 1 2 3 Instead, he gives expression to a certain skepticism 
with regard to all human knowledge: seeming clings to all things, and 
even our knowledge of the deity is mere doxa ? 

This does not alter the fact that in Xenophanes’ idea of God, at least, the 
form motive has been dissociated from the principle of matter. In this re¬ 
gard he is doubtless the precursor of Parmenides, although he prepared the 
way even more for Anaxagoras’ doctrine of nous. 

Parmenides’ form principle thus remained naturalistic in conception, 
and a naturalistic conception of the Greek principle of form was continu¬ 
ally threatened with being recombined with the principle of matter. This 
indeed took place, in fact, when his pupil Melissus of Samos once again 
ascribed the character of an apeiron to Parmenides’ unchangeable being. 
Parmenides’ notion of the divine physis as a single form of being, how¬ 
ever, was still arrived at in conscious opposition to the matter principle of 
the religion of nature. Parmenides de-deified the latter precisely as the 
principle of vital movement and depreciated it as a daemon of doxa? 

e. The Theoretical Metamorphosis o/Ananke.' Ananke as the 
Protectress of the Divine Form of Being and as 
Logical-Metaphysical Necessity 

Ananke, the unpredictable handmaiden of the matter principle, is trans¬ 
formed by means of theoria into the protectress of the divine form of 
being, which it holds fast “in the bonds of the delimited.” 4 5 It becomes 
identical with Dike and Moira? But here even the latter has lost its char- 


1 Karl Reinhardt’s bold hypothesis that Xenophanes’ theology rests upon Parmenides’ 
ontology, a notion which Gigon {op. cit., pp. 192 f.) worked out with greater care, is 
based on an undoubtedly anachronistic formulation of Xenophanes’ doctrine of God 
in the writing from the Aristotelian corpus which was referred to in an earlier con¬ 
text. 

2 Diels-Kranz I, 137; B. Fragm. 34: xa'i to pev ovv aac/teg omiq dvrjp iSev ovSi ng 
eoTca eiScbg apfi decov te xai aaaa Aiyco nepi navTcov si yap xa'i Ta pdAiaTa 
Tvyoi teteAeopevov eincov, amoq opcog ovk oiSe ■ Soxog S' ini ncioi tetwctcu. 
(“And no person has ever seen what is accurate [the truth], and there will also never 
be someone who knows it about the gods and about all the things which I mention; 
for even if someone should succeed in the highest degree in speaking perfection, he 
would nevertheless himself be unaware of it; seeming [doxa] clings to all things.”) 

3 Cf. B. Fragm. 12, 5. 

4 Diels-Kranz I, 237-238; Parmenides, B. Fragm. 8, 30-31: KpaTepf] yap ’Avdyio] 
neipamg iv Seapoicnv e/ei, to piv appig iepyei ovvekev ovk dTeAEVTr/Tov to eov 
Oipiq Eivai ■ (“For powerful Ananke holds it in the bonds of the delimitation which 
encloses it round about, since it is not proper that what-7s be without boundary.”) 

5 Diels-Kranz I, 238; B. Fragm. 8, 37-38: enei to ye Moip’eneSnoEV ovAov dKivijTov 
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acter of blind, irrational fate, which in the Olympian religion of culture 
had been only partially rationalized by the conception of a divine terri¬ 
torial division between heaven, sea, and underworld. Dike and Moira 
now bar the divine form of being from becoming dissolved in the 
boundless, flowing “non-being” of the matter principle, for theoria has 
declared that this principle has no validity. In this manner, Ananke ac¬ 
quires the new theoretical meaning of logical, and simultaneously meta¬ 
physical necessity. * 1 2 3 

The eternal, supersensible form of being cannot have its origin in the 
principle of matter, for the latter is a nor?-being, and since everything that 
constitutes an object of thought and speech is something that is, a non-be¬ 
ing is logically unthinkable. It is only the deceptive appearances of sense 
perception that lead one to the opinion (doxa ) that there exists a multiplic¬ 
ity of things which come into being and pass away; for what comes into 
being is not yet, what passes away is no longer, and all becoming flows 
through mutually opposed sensible forms, which logically contradict one 
another. Being admits of no mixing with non-being. 

f. The Matter Principle as the Origin of the Form Principle in 
Heraclitus and the Milesians 

The position of Heraclitus is diametrically opposed to this Eleatic stand¬ 
point. As we have seen, the thinker from Ephesus denied the existence 
of an eternal form of being and deified the principle of eternal flux (the 
rheuston ) in the religious symbol of ever-moving fire, which in dialecti¬ 
cal fashion comes to equal expression in all contrasting forms/’ 

Heraclitus levels trenchant criticism against the religion of culture, 
against Homer and Hesiod, as well as against the immoral rites present in 
the worship of Dionysus and in the mystery religions. 4 Nevertheless, in 
his conception, the logos or rational world-order, which is unmistakably 


x' epevar (“Since Moira has bound it so as to be whole and immovable.”) 
Diels-Kranz I, 236; B. Fragm. 8, 13-14, 15: ovze yeveodai ovzdXXvodai dvrjKe 
Aitcri ... dXX' exei. (“Dike has given it [what-A] liberty neither to come into being 
nor to pass away... but she holds it fast.”) 

1 This is one of the meanings that Aristotle ascribes to Ananke in the fifth book of his 
Metaphysics. 

2 Diels-Kranz I, 235-236; B. Fragm. 8, 7-8: ov8 'ek pi) eovzog eaooco (/)do9ai o' ovde 
voeiv (“Nor shall I permit you to speak of or think [the coming into being of 
what-w] from what-is-not.”) 

3 Diels-Kranz I, 165; Heraclitus, B. Fragm. 67: 6 Oedg t]pepr\ evtppovrj, xeipcbv Oepog, 
noXepog eiprjvi], tcopog Xipog, ... aXXoiovzai Se okwokep <7zvp>, onoxav ovppiyfji 
dvapaoiv, ovopa^ezai Kad' ijdovriv ekoozov. (“God is day night, winter summer, 
war peace, satiety hunger. But he changes just as fire, which, when it is mixed with 
fragrances, is named after the aroma of each.”) 

4 B. Fragments 42, 56, and 57 are directed against Homer and Hesiod, and 14 and 15 
are directed against the immoral practices of the mystery religions and the cult of 
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the form principle of measure, proportion, and harmony, springs dialecti¬ 
cally from the matter principle itself. According to B. fragment 64, he 
taught that “fire, endowed with reason, is the cause of the entire ordering 
of the world.” * 1 The strife (of opposites), he said, is the “father of all 
things,” for the eternal vital movement of the divine physis is manifested 
only in its passage through opposed forms. The individual life of the one 
form means the death of the other. Milesian nature philosophy also taught 
that form proceeds from the flux of matter. The impossibility of this, how¬ 
ever, is precisely what was demonstrated by Parmenides. 

From this point on, pre-Socratic philosophy was increasingly driven to¬ 
ward an overt dualism in its idea of origin. In general, there was no longer 
any attempt to derive the form principle from the matter principle or the 
matter principle from the principle of form. Instead, both of them were re¬ 
garded as equally necessary principles of origin ( archai ) for the cosmos. 
The attempt was simply made, even though it was always in vain, to effect 
some kind of synthesis between them. 

3. The Formalization of the Matter Principle in the Older 
Pythagorean School 

a. The Three Strata in the Original Religious Conception of the 
Pythagorean Community 

Before examining these later developments, however, it is important 
that we first take cognizance of the remarkable effort of the Pythagorean 
school to formalize the principle of matter by incorporating it into the 
form principle itself. Our survey of this attempt will take us back to a 
stage of thought which antedated Parmenides and exerted a demonstra¬ 
ble influence on him. 

The thought of Pythagoras, who lived during the sixth century B. C., 
and who was at the height of his career about 531-532, comprises another 
part of the religious reform movement which I discussed earlier. This was 
a movement, as is generally acknowledged, of which Orphism formed the 
background. With all of the reservations I had to make concerning his so¬ 
ciological method of investigation, it must be said that what Comford has 
brought to light concerning the relationship of Orphism and Pythago- 
reanism belongs without question among the best and most interesting 
material in his book. 

As is known, Pythagoras, who himself came from the island of Samos, 
founded a religious-ethical community (the Pythagorean order) at Croton, 
a Greek colony in southwest Italy. In this community, which soon ac- 


Dionysus. 

1 Diels-Kranz I, 165; B. Fragm. 64: Aeyei 8e Ka'i typovipov rnvzo elvai to nvp Kai 
rijg Swnajaecog rmv dAcov ainov (“He says also that this fire is endowed with rea¬ 
son and is the cause of the entire ordering of the world.”) 
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quired great political influence, Greek thedria took on the meaning char¬ 
acteristic of it at first, namely, “the path to the true knowledge of god,” a 
significance that we have already come across in Pannenides. 

In order to understand this correctly, it is necessary to follow Comford 
and to distinguish three strata in the religious conception of Pythagoras: 
the Dionysian , the Orphic, and the Pythagorean proper, where theoria is 
introduced. The Dionysian substratum provides the conception of the 
oneness of the divine stream of life and the kinship of all living things in 
the cycle of birth, death, and rebirth. It is governed by the Greek matter 
principle, as we found this expressed in Heraclitus’ philosophy of life. 1 
From Orphism comes the directedness of earthly life in its subjection to 
the depreciated matter principle toward the eternal form of the luminous 
heavens, whence the soul has originated. After a cycle of transmigrations 
into dark earthly bodies, the soul can leave its “prison,” after the comple¬ 
tion of the “great year” (ten thousand solar years), and return once again in 
a purified state to the celestial sphere of light. 2 In order to prepare for this 
return, the soul must observe ascetic practices while it is still on earth. Or¬ 
phism, however, is still bound to a mythological ritual, the spectacle of the 
suffering Dionysus, which makes a strong appeal to sensory emotion. In 
the mystery cult, Dionysus in the symbolic form of an animal is tom to 
pieces by the savage Titans, before he can be reborn as Dionysus Zagreus. 
In Pythagoras, this contemplation (theoria), which is tied to sensory feel- 


1 Dicaearchus (in Porphyry, Vita Pythag. 19; Diels-Kranz, I, 100, 37; 8a “Life of Py¬ 
thagoras.”), after remarking that it is difficult to attain any certainty with regard to 
Pythagoras’ own ideas, states that his best known doctrines were the following: 
npwxov piv wg aOavaxov eivai fir/cri n)v y/vxrjv, elxa pexafldAAovoav eig aAAa 
yevt] £akcov, npog Si xovxoig on Kara nepioSovg xivag xa yevopeva jiote naAiv 
yivexai, viov S' ovSiv anASg ion, Kai on navxa xd yivopeva ipxyvxa opoyevrj 
Sei vopi^eiv. (“First he says that the soul is immortal and that it is transformed into 
other sorts of living beings; further, that whatever has come into being is bom anew 
in accordance with the revolutions of a certain cycle, since nothing is new in an ab¬ 
solute sense, and that everything bom with soul in it must be seen as mutually re¬ 
lated.”) This statement concisely summarizes the originally Orphic and Dionysian 
motives in Pythagoras. Cf., in this connection, Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Mathem. 9: 
127: oi piv ovv nepi xdv TJvdayopav Kai xov EpneSoKAia Kai xav 'IxaAcov nArjOog 
</>aoi pi] povov i]piv txpdg aAArjAovg Kai npog xovg Oeovg eivai nva Koivcoviav, 
aAAa Kai npog xa aAoya xcov C,a>mv. ev yap vnap/eiv nvevpa xd Sia navxog xov 
Koopov SirjKov yvxfjg xponov, xd Kai evovv hddg npog EKeiva. (“Those who fol¬ 
low Pythagoras and Empedocles, as well as most of the Italian philosophers, say that 
we form some type of community not only with respect to each other and to the 
gods, but also with respect to non-rational living beings; for [they teach] that one life 
principle governs the nature of the soul-substance which pervades the entire cosmos 
and unites us with all living beings.”) Comford observes {op. cit., p. 202) that this is 
doubtless a sharp description of the originally Dionysian belief in an all-pervading 
stream of life which forms the substratum of kinship among all living things. 

2 See above, p. 58. 
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ing, is replaced by philosophical theoria, which rejects the orgiastic ritual 
of the Orphic cult of Dionysus and regards the passionless philosophical 
contemplation of the harmony and measure of the luminous heavens as 
the only true way to the union of the soul with the deity. 

In Pythagoreanism, Dionysus is replaced by Apollo, the luminous 
Olympian god of science and music; but the form principle, which here 
assumes the religious primacy, is no more simply that of the religion of 
culture than the Orphic one was. It is, on the contrary, a “theoreticization” 
of the Orphic principle. The true deity is not an Olympian culture god; it is 
the immortal psychic luminous substance, which is enclosed by the imper¬ 
ishable, supersensible form of the celestial vault. It is in this that the soul 
has its origin. 1 In other words, the form principle here is a theoreticized 
uranic principle, which has naturalized the form motive of the religion of 
culture and which continues to manifest its Dionysian basis. 

It is in this regard that the Pythagorean philosophy differs basically 
from the Eleatic standpoint of Parmenides. At least in its origin, the form 
principle of Pythagoreanism is not static and fixed; it retains a dynamic 
trait by virtue of its being rooted in the Dionysian conception of the matter 
principle. As the Pythagoreans understood it, a multiplicity of forms can 
spring by means of motion from the divine (celestial) oneness of nature. 
This possibility was later eliminated by Parmenides. Further, for Pythago¬ 
ras, this dynamism is no longer expressed, as had been the case with the 
Milesians and Heraclitus, in the symbol of the “movable element” (water, 
fire, or air). It is rather expressed in an arithmetic process, the rise of the 
numerical series from a unity as origin; for number contains the measure 
and harmony of the entire luminous heavens. Pythagoras thus replaces 
Parmenides’ rigid geometric form of being, which excludes the genetic 
matter principle, with the principle of number as the form of the luminous 
heavens. This principle of number serves, at the same time, as the arche of 
all genesis, which remains subject to the principle of matter. 

In this regard, what Aristotle tells us in the fifth section of the first book 
of his Metaphysics is of the greatest importance: 

1 This is clearly enunciated in Empedocles’ Katharmoi (Purifications), a poetic work 
that is completely Orphic in spirit. As Empedocles says here (Diels-Kranz I, 
365-366; Empedocles, B. Fragm. 134: ovSs yap avSpoperii KEtpaXiji Kara yvia 
KEKaaxai ... aXXa t/)pi]v ieph tca'i dddapaxog ekXexo povvov, fipovxioi Koapov 
anavxa Kaxaiaoovaa dofjimv. (“For he [the deity, and Apollo in particular] is not 
furnished with a human head on his members... but he is only a mind, holy and inef¬ 
fable, which darts through the whole cosmos with swift thoughts.”) This conception 
of the deity is altogether consistent with the following pronouncements of 
Xenophanes (Diels-Kranz I, 135; Xenophanes, B. Fragm. 23 and 25: eig deog, iv xe 
dsoicn Kai avdpconoiai peyiaxog, ovxi Sepag dvqxoioiv opoiiog ovSe voppa. 
(“One god, the greatest among gods and humans, neither in form like unto mortals, 
nor in thought.”) aXX’ anavevQe jxovoio vdov typevi navxa KpaSaivei. (“But with¬ 
out toil he stirs all things by the intellectual strength of his mind.”) 
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The Pythagoreans were the first to develop mathematics further, 
and since they completely immersed themselves in mathematics, 
they thought that its principles were the principles of everything 
that is. Since, however, in mathematics numbers are by nature the 
first, and they believed that they could find in numbers many 
analogies for what is and what comes into being , many more than 
in fire, earth, and water - for one form in which number is mani¬ 
fested is supposedly justice, another is soul and thinking mind, 
and still other forms are time and opportunity and, so to speak, 
anything and everything else that exists - and seeing that they 
furthermore found in numbers the properties and the determina¬ 
tive relationships of musical harmonies - since in fact every other 
thing clearly seemed to be formed in its entire nature \physis\ af¬ 
ter the model of numbers, and numbers ranked first in all of na¬ 
ture, they held that the elements of numbers are the elements of 
everything that exists, and that the entire heaven [ouranos] is har¬ 
mony and number} 

Aristotle then adds to this the following important observation: 

Evidently they thought also that number is arche, both qua matter 
[hule] and qua form and habitus of what-zs, and that the elements 
of number are the even and the odd. Of these, they held the one to 
be limited and the other to be unlimited; unity [monas], however, 
consists of both of these, since it is both even and odd; but num¬ 
ber consists of unity, and numbers, as has been said, constitute 
the entire heavens. 1 2 

Aristotle also remarks that “the decad [the number ten] was held to be 
perfect and to embrace the whole nature of numbers.” 3 

What conclusions can we draw from this information in connection 
with what is known from other sources concerning the role that Pythago¬ 
ras and his earlier disciples gave to the principle of number? 


1 Aristotle, Metaphysics, A, 5. 985 b and 986 a. I follow here the translation of Rolfes. 
Italics mine. 

2 Ibid., 986 a 21 f. 

3 Aristotle, Metaphysics, A, 5. 986 a: ekeiSt] teAeiov rj SeKCtg slvai Soke i Ka'i naoav 
JtEpi£iAt](/>£vai ti)v zcov apidpmv pvaiv. The following utterance of Philolaus, the 
first Pythagorean to write a work on physis ( itEp'i t/ruoECog), agrees with this 
(Diels-Kranz, I, 411; Philolaus, B. Fragm. 11): Oewpsiv SeI ra ipya Kai vrjv ovcriav 
zed apidpto Karrav Svvapiv ang ecjt'iv ev rai SekciSv psyaAa yap Kai navrsAng 
Kai navroEpyog Kai dsia Kai ovpavico pico Kai dvdpamivco apya Kai ayEptbv 
Koivcovovaa ... avEV Se rovrag 7tdvf oaiEipa Kai ctSrjAa Kai apavfj- (“One must 
consider the operations and the essence of number in accordance with the power 
contained in the number ten. For it is great, bringing all things to their proper end, 
accomplishing all things, and it is the origin and leader both of divine and heavenly 
and of human life, participating in [textual corruption at this point]. Without this, ev¬ 
erything is unlimited, obscure, and unclear.”) 
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b. The Meaning of the Pythagorean Tetractys 

In his biography of Pythagoras, Porphyry, the neoplatonist, relates that 
the disciples of Pythagoras swore by him as by a god who had given 
them a symbol that could be used in solving many problems. This sym¬ 
bol is the so-called tetractys . 1 

The original tetractys appears to have been the tetractys of the decad, 
which is obtained by the addition 1+2+3+4 = 10. In the absence of numer¬ 
ical symbols, this was represented by a spatial figure consisting of ten 
points: 

• • 

• • • 

• • • • 

According to Theo of Smyrna, a thi nk er from the so-called middle 
Platonist school, who lived during the time of the emperor Hadrian and 
who was strongly influenced by Pythagoreanism, this tetractys “is of 
great importance in music.... But it is not only on this account that it has 
been held in the highest honor by all Pythagoreans; but also because it 
is held to contain the nature of the universe. Hence it was an oath by 
which they swore: 

By him who gave to our soul the tetractys, which hath the foun¬ 
tain and root of ever-springing nature ( physis ).” 2 

Theo then proceeds to enumerate other forms of the tetractys. The sec¬ 
ond is that which Plato uses in his dialogue Timaeus, in order to sym¬ 
bolize the harmonic constitution of the “world-soul”: 

1 

2 3 

4 9 

8 27 

According to Theo, these two forms of the tetractys comprise the musi¬ 
cal, geometric, and arithmetic relationships from which the harmony of 
the entire cosmos is composed. The later Pythagoreans delighted in us¬ 
ing this symbol as the master key for explaining the cosmos. The third 
tetractys is: point, line, plane, solid body; the fourth is: fire, air, water, 
earth; the fifth is: pyramid, octahedron, icosahedron, cube; the sixth is 
that of things that grow (tcbv (Image votv): the seed, and growth in length, 
breadth, and height (the primitive conception of the three spatial dimen¬ 
sions); the seventh is that of societal forms: the individual, the house¬ 
hold, the village community, and the state; the eighth is the four levels 

1 Porphyry, Vila Pythag. 20. “Tetra” means “4.” 

2 Theofn] of Smyrna, Ilep'i TEzpaKziioq , p. 154, Dupuis (1892), quoted from 
Comford. op. cit., pp. 205-206. The Greek text of the oath reads as follows: oil pa 
tov apezepa yv/ci (yevea, aid napadovza zerpaKzvv, nayav aevaov </>vcrwq 
pfcopa z’ exovoav. (I have followed Comford’s translation.) ( Translator’s note : 
Comford uses the word “ever-springing,” whereas Dooyeweerd’s rendering of 
Comford’s text into Dutch would be better translated “ever-flowing phvsis.”) 
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of cognition: nous, knowledge, opinion, sense perception; the ninth is 
that of the three parts of the soul (in the Platonic conception) and the 
material body; the tenth is that of the four seasons, by which all things 
come into being; and the eleventh is the four stages of human develop¬ 
ment: infancy, youth, manhood, and old age. These later interpretations 
of the tetractys are expressed to a degree in Platonic terms; but, as 
Comford has rightly observed, they are in line with the earliest Pythago¬ 
rean traditions and are typical of the entire original tendency of this school. 

The tetractys is not merely a symbol of static, formal relationships in 
the cosmos; it contains within itself just as well the genetic movement of 
life, which, in subjection to the principle of matter, proceeds to develop 
the harmonic structure of the cosmos from an original unity (; monas ). As 
the oath in the text transmitted to us by Theo declares, this symbol is “the 
fountain of ever-flowing physis ,” 1 At the same time, it is the way to the 
true knowledge of deity, since in accordance with the statement of the Py¬ 
thagorean Philolaus, number “by its very nature does not partake of false¬ 
hood.” 2 

Unlike later Pythagorean mathematics, which was static, the original 
conception of this school did not conceive the development of the series 
of numbers out of the unity as an addition of abstract mathematical units; 
instead, it was viewed as dynamic process, containing within itself the 
genesis of the entire cosmos as a fluid continuum, which is limited by the 
principle of number and is brought within the bounds of measure and har¬ 
mony by it. In this process, number lends bodily form to things as they 
come into being, and it also brings about within the soul the correspon¬ 
dence of these things with sense perception, thus making them knowable. 3 

In Orphic fashion, this process is represented as the progressive con¬ 
quest of the formless and unbounded flowing field (%a>pa) of darkness 


1 Dooyeweerd omits the word “root,” which is contained in the original text: “the 
fountain and root...” (Translator's note). 

2 Diels-Kranz, I, 412; Philolaus, B. Fragm. 11, 9: ysvSog 8e oitSev Sd/szai a red 
apiOpcd c/ivoig oi)8d appovia' (“Falsehood, however, does not at all inhere in the na¬ 
ture of number and in harmony.”) 

3 Ibid pp. 411-412; Philolaus, B. Fragm. 11: yvcopiKa yap a fiveng a za apiOpcd /cat 
tjyepovi/ca Kai SiSaoKaXiKct zed ajiopovpdvco navzog Ka'i ayvoovpdvco Tiavzi. oil 
yap rjg SrjXov oi/Sevi oiiSiv zcov npaypazcov ovze avzcdv nod' avza ovze aXXco npog 
aXXo, ei pp rjg apidpog Ka'i a zovzco ovaia. vvv 8d ovzog tcazzav yv/av dppot^cov 
aiadijaei navza yvcooza Kai nozayopa aXXaXoig Kara yvedpovog (j>i)cnv 
dnepya^ezai crcopazcov Kai cryi^cov zovg Xoyovg xcopig EKaazovg zedv npaypazeov 
zedv te ditEipcov Kai zcov JiEpaivovzcov. (“For the nature of number spreads knowl¬ 
edge and is a guide and teacher for everyone in all things that are doubtful or un¬ 
known to him. For nothing about things would be clear to anyone, neither in their re¬ 
lation to themselves nor to one another, unless there existed number and its essence. 
But it brings all things into correspondence with sense perception within the soul 
and thus causes them to be knowable and mutually corresponding in accordance 
with the nature of the ‘punker’, in that it gives them body and divides the relation¬ 
ships of things into their own groups, whether they be unlimited or limiting.”) 
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(the dark and cold air) by a central nuclear unity, which radiates light and 
warmth (the central fire or hestia ).' This apriori conception, completely 
under the influence of the religious ground-motive, led Pythagorean as¬ 
tronomy to the bold step of removing the earth from the central position 
within the celestial sphere, which it had occupied since the time of 
Anaximander, in order to make way for the “central fire.” 1 2 Light thus be¬ 
comes the perns, the principle that introduces form and limitation. The 
flowing darkness, on the contrary, is the apeiron , the embodiment of the 
principle of matter. The principle of number, whose nature is encapsu¬ 
lated in the tetractys, is obliged to unite both of these principles within it¬ 
self, however, if it is indeed to be the fountain of ever-flowing life and, si¬ 
multaneously, the symbol of the eternal form of the luminous heavens. 

c. The Pythagorean Attempt at Synthesis 

At this juncture, the attempt to effect a religious synthesis between the 
antagonistic motives of form and matter begins to make itself felt in Py¬ 
thagorean mathematics. In the numerical series, the perns is conceived 
as the odd and the apeiron as the even, 3 for the odd number places a 
limit on division by 2. But the unitary origin (the monas, to be distin¬ 
guished from the central fire as to ev), which gives rise to the tetractys 
of the decad and therewith to the entire cosmogonic process, is at the 
same time both even and odd, peras and apeiron, form and matter, for it 
is a mixture of both. 4 

Then, furthermore, when the discovery was made within the school of 
Pythagoras of the well-known theorem that bears his name, according to 
which the square of the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to 


1 See J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (London, 1908, 2nd ed., p. 120). Cf. also the 
astronomical theory of Philolaus, which is discussed below in the text. 

2 Diels-Kranz I, 403; Philolaus, A. Fragm. 17, according to Theophrastus: OiXoXaog 6 
Tlvdayopeiog to pev jzvp peaov (tovto yap rival zov navzoq ioziav). (“Philolaus 
the Pythagorean [held] fire to be the center [of the celestial sphere], for this was ac¬ 
cording to him the hearth of the universe.”) 

3 Ibid., p. 406; Philolaus, B. Fragm. 1: a i pvmg S'ev zwi Koapcm appoxdn eg ansipcov 
te Kai 7T£paiv6vTcov, Kai oXog <o> Koapog Kai za iv avzdh ndvza. (“But nature 
was fitted together in the world-order from unlimited and limiting components, both 
the cosmos as a whole and all [things present] in it.”) 

4 Ibid., p. 408; B. Fragm. 5: 6 yapav apiQpoq i/ei Svo piv ISia eiSr], Tzepiaadv Kai 
apziov. zpizov Si cm' aptjtozipcov pei/Oevzcov dpziojtipizzov. EKazipco Si zw 
EiSsog jzoXXai poptpai, ag ioKaozov avzavzo appaivEi. (“Number actually has two 
distinct ontic forms, odd and even, and a third consisting of the mingling of both: 
even-odd. Each of these two ontic forms, however, takes many shapes, which each 
[thing] indicates of itself.”) Ibid., p. 410; B. Fragm. 7: zo npazov appoadiv, zo iv, 
iv zdh piacoi zcig a</>aipag iozia KaXsizai. (“The first to be fitted together in har¬ 
mony, the one at the center of the [celestial] sphere, is called hearth [hestia].”) Ibid., 
B. Fragm. 8: i) pivpovag cog av dpxh ovaa ndvzcov Kaza zov OiXoXaov (ov yap iv 
bpcnv apxa Tzavzcov). (“The monas is the origin of all things, according to Philolaus, 
[for he does not call this arche of all that exists ev].”) 
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the sum of the squares of the sides of the right angle, this also played a role 
here. Tradition has it that when it became clear that a rational numerical 
ratio could not always be found between the hypotenuse and the sides, this 
was regarded as so shameful to the school that a hecatomb was offered in 
order to atone for its guilt. What confronted the Pythagoreans here were 
irrational numbers (fl, ff etc.), which, when computed in terms of the 
rational numerical value of the tetractys, produced an infinite, unlimited 
series. Thus, an apeiron, which was evidently not bounded by a peras 
(odd number), opened up as an abyss within the principle of number itself. 

This, then, explains the above-mentioned statement of Aristotle, that 
for the Pythagoreans number is the origin or arche, both as to (qua) matter 
(vfrj) and as to (qua) form of being. The principle of number, as the form 
principle of the entire luminous heavens, has assimilated the matter mo¬ 
tive. The matter principle has been incorporated within the form principle 
(the principle of number) itself, and it has thereby been brought within 
limits. Indeed, in the monas, the unitary origin of the divine physis, it con¬ 
tinues to function as the true root of the form principle. For, as we have 
seen, it is the oneness of the divine, eternally flowing stream of life (i.e., 
the oneness of the divine physis) that constitutes the Dionysian substratum 
of the religious conception of Pythagoras. 
d. Ten as the Perfect Number 

In this unity as monas , however, the Dionysian matter principle has 
been formalized. That is the case because this unity is conceived as the 
origin of the numerical series. As a result, as Comford has demonstrated 
in admirable fashion, the Orphic motive of the descent from the realm 
of light into darkness was able to come to expression in the tetractys. 

According to Aristotle, the tetractys of the decad is a series of numbers 
whose sum, ten, is the perfect number, which was thought to embrace the 
whole nature of numbers. In a statement of Aetius (ca. 100 A. D.), which 
according to Professor Burnet 1 probably goes back to Pythagoras himself, 
it is asserted that Pythagoras regarded ten as the “nature” of number be¬ 
cause all human beings, Greeks as well as barbarians, count up to ten and, 
when they reach this number, revert to unity again. 2 The word used here, 
“revert” (dvanoSoco), calls to mind a fragment of the Pythagorean Hippo- 
damus, in which it is said that this reversion must be conceived as the rev¬ 
olution of the “wheel of births.”: 

All mortal beings revolve under the Ananke of physis in a wheel 
of changes.... When they are born, they grow, and when they are 
grown they reach their height, and they thereafter become old and 

1 Bumet, op. cit., p. 114. [In the 4th ed. it is p. 103] 

2 Aetius i. 3. 8: eivai 8e ti)v </>v<jiv tov apiOpov Sited' piypi yap r cov Sited ndvzeg 
"EXXpveg, ndvzeg jiapRapoi apidpovaiv i<j>, a iXdovzeg ndXiv avdnoSovmv ini 
zt)v povdSa. 
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eventually die. At an appointed time, nature compels them to 
reach their end in her sphere of darkness. They then return again 
in mortal form out of the darkness, through rebirth and repayment 
on the part of death, in the cycle in which physis reverts back 
upon itself. 1 2 

The Dionysian motive of the cycle of the eternally flowing stream of life 
is here given pregnant expression in the symbol of the tetractys. 

The Orphic motive of the fall of the luminous substance of the soul from 
the eternal form of the starry heavens to the darkness of the earth, whence 
it may again revert to its origin in the realm of light, is perceived by 
Comford in the typically Pythagorean conception of harmonia. With the 
help of this notion, the development of the numerical series from unity 
was conceived as a processional movement (npoKodiouoq) 1 from the one 
into the many, from light into darkness. According to the Pythagoreans, a 
harmony is a continuous bond between determinate numerical relation¬ 
ships that is brought about by a principle of unity running through these, 
namely, the logos or ratio (1/2 or 1/3), which binds every term to the one 
preceding it by the same relation. A good example of such a harmonia is 
the tetractys from Plato’s Timaeus, referred to above, where the series 1: 
2: 4: 8 and 1: 3: 9: 27 are used to represent the harmonic constitution of the 
world-soul. Both series arise out of unity, and the numbers within them 
are bound into a harmony by the ratios 1: 2 and 1: 3, respectively. 

The unity unfolds into a manifold, without however entirely losing its 
oneness (every new number is at the same time a unity in the manifold), 
and a return from the manifold to the one is secured by the harmonia, 
which runs back and forth through the entire series. In this way it becomes 
understandable how Pythagoras could regard the “entire luminous heav¬ 
ens” as “harmony and number.” The processional movement of the one 
divine physis is here conceived after the model of the soul, which from its 
original state of union with the divine luminous form falls into the realm 
of darkness, but nevertheless preserves its connection with the divine One 
through the mysterious bonds of harmony. It can return again to the One, 
when a life of ascetic discipline has made it ready through Pythagorean 
theoria and the purifying power of music. 


1 Hippodamus the Pythagorean, from John Stobaeus (ca. 400 A. D.); Florilegium (An¬ 
thology) 98, 71: navxa pev cov tor Ovava Si' avdyicav tpvaiog ev pexaftoXaig 
KaXivSeixai ... r a pev imo fivcnog eig to aSpAov avvag Teppaxi^opeva Kai 7rd2.iv 
ek tov aSrjAov eg to Ovotov emavvepxopeva, dpoifld yeveaiog Kai avTanoSoaei 
(jtdopag, kvkAov avramag avanoSi^ovaag. 

2 The term nponoSlopog is found in Theo of Smyrna, loc. cit., p. 29 (Dupuis): 
apiOpog eon ovovipa povaScov rj nponoSiapog nAijOovg and povaSog apxopevog 
xai avanoSiapog eig povaSa KaraXriyav. (Cited by Comford, op. cit., p. 209.) 
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e. The Astronomical Theory of Philolaus in the Light of the 
Religious Ground-Motive 

The astronomical theory ascribed to Philolaus 1 is another thing that only 
becomes clear in terms of this dual role of the tetractys. According to 
him, the universe is composed of the following parts: The central posi¬ 
tion is occupied by fire, which is designated hestia and can be referred 
to by other mythological names, such as Aidq oiKoq (abode of Zeus) or 
ptjrrip Oecov (mother of the gods). After this comes the so-called coun¬ 
ter-earth (avnxdcov), which Aristotle says was added so that the number 
of the celestial bodies (of which only nine were known) would corre¬ 
spond to the sacred number ten. Then comes the inhabited earth, which 
in revolving around the central fire always stands opposite to the coun¬ 
ter-earth, thus concealing the latter from human view. Beyond this are 
the moon, the sun, and the five planets, and lastly the fixed starry sky. 
Characteristically, the latter is given the name Olympos, for this betrays 
the fact that Philolaus intends to transform the form motive of the reli¬ 
gion of culture in the direction of the uranic form motive of Orphism. 
The sphere of the planets, the sun, and the moon is designated kosmos. 
The sublunar sphere, in turn, is called ouranos. The central fire is the 
hearth and replenisher of the entire universe; but the sublunar region is 
subjected to decay from two different sources, namely, the fire stream¬ 
ing down from the sky and the water flowing out from the moon . 2 3 The 
fire, which nourishes all of life, can thus once again consume what co¬ 
mes into being upon earth (the sublunar region); but the luminous form 
of the sky, which is the home of the rational soul, is imperishable and 
eternal/ Here lies the basic difference between the conception of 
Philolaus and that of Heraclitus, for the latter contains neither a world 

1 In opposition to August Boeckh, Burnet doubts that this theory comes from 
Philolaus himself. He acknowledges, however, its early Pythagorean origin. Burnet, 
op. cit., pp. 281 ff. 

2 See Aetius II, 5, 3 (D 333), in Diels-Kranz, I, 404; Philolaus, A. Fragm. 18. 

3 This distinction between the changeable sublunar region and the eternal and immuta¬ 
ble starry heavens, which Gigon also regards as an old Pythagorean conception 
(Gigon, op. cit., p.136), comes to pregnant expression in Philolaus B. Fragm. 21 
(Diels-Kranz I, 417-18), quoted by Stobaeus (Eel. 1, 20, 2 p.172 [9w]), from TTepi 
yvxfjq (On the Soul), a writing attributed to Philolaus. Although the fragment itself 
has turned out to be spurious, the portion reproduced here unquestionably contains 
an originally Pythagorean distinction: e/ei Sd Kai zav apxdv zag Kivr/cndg te Kai 
pszafloXdg 6 Koapog sig debv Kai avvExh? Kal </>v<jei SianvEopsvoq Kai 
nspiaysopEvog dt, apxiSiov Kai zo pdv apEzdpXazov avzov, to Se pEzafidXXov 
dazi ■ Kai to pdv apEzapoXov and zag zo d'Xov nspiExovoag yvxdg pdxpi cx eXrivag 
nspaiovzai, zo Se pezafidXXov and zag (jEXrjvag pdxpi zag yag. dnei Sd ys Kai zo 
kiveov dd, aicovog eg aiwva KEpinoXsi, zo Sd Kivsopsvov, cog zo kiveov aysi, 
ovzwg SiaziOszai, dvayKrj zo pdv asiKivazov zo Sd dsinaOdq Eipsv Kai zo pev vd> 
Kai yvxag avaKcopa nav, zo Sd ysvdcnog Kai pszafloXdg■ Kai zo pdv npazov te 
Svvapei Kai vnspdxov, to S’ vozspov Kai KaOvnEpExopevov to Sd dt, dpQozdpcov 
zovtcov, zov pdv asi ddovzog Osiov zov Sd aei pEzapdXXovzoq ysvazov, Koapog. 
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conflagration ( eKKvpcoaig )' nor an imperishable form for the luminous 
heavens. 

f. The Antinomy in Pythagoras ’ Conception of the Form 
Principle and Philolaus ’ Attempt at Synthesis 
If Comford’s interpretation of the tetractvs is correct - and it is my be¬ 
lief that it finds strong support in the sources - a consideration of it in 
the light of the dialectical ground-motive of Greek thought clearly re¬ 
veals that the primordial dualism of this ground-motive has been trans¬ 
posed here into number itself as the principle of form. On these terms it 
also becomes understandable why Plato and Aristotle could not accept 
number in this original Pythagorean conception as a pure form princi¬ 
ple, since here it was still laden with matter. If the Monas must simulta¬ 
neously fulfill the roles of apeiron and peras, of matter principle and 
form principle, then it has been deprived of the unity that is proper to it 
as Origin. 

Philolaus of Croton, in southern Italy, the Pythagorean with whom Di¬ 
ogenes Laertius (III, 6) says that Plato himself came into contact, appar¬ 
ently recognized this when he attempted to discover in harmony a third 
principle that would effect a synthesis between the peras and the apeiron ? 
But this attempt misfired, because, in the final analysis, this principle of 
harmony itself had to be sought in numerical ratios. It could only signify a 


(“The cosmos, as one continuous whole, inspired throughout and turned about by 
physis, also has the origin of motion and change from the very beginning. And one 
part of it is unchangeable, whereas the other part is changing. And the unchangeable 
part is given its bounds as far as the moon by the soul that encloses the whole, and 
the changeable part from the moon to the earth. Since the moving part causes the ro¬ 
tation from everlasting to everlasting, and the part that is moved is disposed as the 
moving part leads it, it follows necessarily that the one is always moving and the 
other always passive, the one the abode [?] of reason and the soul, the other that of 
becoming and change; the one is by its power primary and predominant, the other 
secondary and subordinate. That which consists of both of these [principles], - the 
divine, which always extends itself in motion, and the mortal, which always changes 
- is the cosmos.”) The elaboration of this Pythagorean distinction in this fragment 
undoubtedly already betrays Platonic influence, particularly in the notion that the 
moving soul-substance leads and controls what is moved (the corporeal). The basic 
distinction between the eternal luminous form and the transitory sublunar region, 
however, is without question Pythagorean in origin. 

1 See Reinhardt, Parmenides, pp. 169 f. 

2 Diels-Kranz I, 409; Philolaus, B. Fragm. 6: enei Se xai apyai mapyov ovy opoiai 
ovS' opotpvAoi eoaai, rjSt] aSvvamv rjg Ka avzaig KooptiOrjvat, ei pp appovia 
eTteyevem winvicov d8e xpoTicoi eyevem. (“Since, however, these principles of ori¬ 
gin [viz., the peras and the apeiron ] lay at the foundation as unlike and mutually un¬ 
related, it would clearly have been impossible to found a world-order with them if 
harmony had not been added, however this may have arisen.”) The further elabora¬ 
tion of the harmony principle in this fragment makes clear that it was sought exclu¬ 
sively in numerical ratios. 
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mere relation, therefore, not a deeper original unity. 

g. The Petrifaction of the Pythagorean Motive of Form under 
the Influence of the Eleatic Critique 

Later, when Parmenides’ critique, which had irrefutably demonstrated 
the impossibility that the eternal flux of life could originate in the prin¬ 
ciple of the luminous form of being, began to make itself felt within the 
Pythagorean school, the numerical principle as a principle of form, mea¬ 
sure, and harmony became increasingly disengaged from the Dionysian 
matter motive. As a consequence, the Pythagorean theory of numbers 
became static and abstract. Then, under Platonic influence, numbers 
came to be regarded as eternal formal models or archetypes, of which 
temporal things having form, which are subject to the matter principle, 
are copies. In spite of the view of Burnet, however, none of this is origi¬ 
nal to Pythagoreanism. 

h. The Effects of the Dualistic Ground-Motive in the 
Anthropological Conception: The Dualism of Material 
Body and Thinking Soul, in Contrast to the Hylozoistic 
Conception 

Due to the influence of Orphism, the dualism of the religious ground- 
motive began to make itself felt within the Pythagorean school also in 
its anthropological views. The material body, which remains tied to the 
tenebrous earth in the cycle of the stream of life, is conceived as the 
“prison” or “tomb” (arjpa) of the soul, an originally Orphic notion. In 
contrast, the soul in its theoretical function of thought, which has in 
view the investigation of the mathematical form principle of the divine 
luminous substance, 1 is immortal and everlasting. 

Alcmaeon of Croton, the physician who according to Aristotle was a 
younger contemporary of Pythagoras and whose ideas strongly resembled 
those of the Pythagoreans (Diogenes Laertius in 8, 83 calls him a pupil of 
Pythagoras), taught that the soul, like the stars, is immortal because it, no 
less than the sun, moon, stars, and sky, is in perpetual circular motion. 2 
Related to this is the statement of Alcmaeon, which has come down to us 


1 It is evident from the fragment of Alcmaeon (Diels-Kranz I, 215; 24 [14] B. Fragm. 
la), which is preserved in Theophrastus, that humans were distinguished from the 
animals by their theoretical thought function already in the original Pythagorean 
conception. According to Aristotle {Met. A, 5. 986 a 29), Alcmaeon was a youth 
during Pythagoras’ old age, and he in any case does present an old Pythagorean con¬ 
ception here. Alcmaeon taught that a human being alone has logical understanding 
(^vvirjcn), whereas every other (living being) only perceives by the senses 
(aioOdverai pev, ov S,vvir]cn Se). 

2 Aristotle, De anima, A, 2. 405 a 29 (Diels-Kranz I, 213; A. Fragm. 12). De anima 
404a 16 f. states that according to some Pythagoreans, the motes suspended in the 
air are souls, since they are in constant motion. This undoubtedly old Pythagorean 
notion of the circular motion of the immortal thinking soul is taken up by Plato in 
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through Aristotle, * 1 that “human beings die because they are not able to 
join the beginning to the end.” Obviously, the meaning of this saying is 
that human beings in their bodily existence are incapable of holding fast to 
the circular motion of the starry heavens. In other words, they cannot 
bring together the beginning and the end of this motion. 

Such motion can be attributed only to the thinking soul, and this is the 
ground of its immortality. According to Orphism, the soul has no essential 
connection with any material body. As long as it remains chained to the 
“wheel of births,” in its enthrallment to the tenebrous earth, it continually 
returns in different bodies. The thinking soul, however, which is the vehi¬ 
cle of theoria, has its point of origin in the luminous heavens. After the 
completion of the “great astral year,” it is released from the cycle of the 
stream of life, which constantly subjects it to new incarnations, and it re¬ 
turns again to the place of its origin. 

The belief in the individual immortality of the soul, which was based 
theoretically in the unity-in-multiplicity of the principle of number, found 
no support in the Dionysian matter motive. In the latter, the wheel of 
births was never set at rest. No dualism can be detected in the anthropo¬ 
logical conceptions of Anaximander and Heraclitus. 2 In these thinkers 
there is no duality of the thinking soul (as form) and the material body. 
The basic conception of hylozoism, where the soul itself is viewed as a 
material stream of life, does not allow for such a duality. Only the eter¬ 
nally flowing origin, the one divine physis into which everything that has 
form must return in an eternal cycle, is immortal. Bodily form, on the con¬ 
trary, is here merely a transitory phase of the stream of life. 

Divine physis, as the Milesians and Heraclitus conceived it, is nothing 
other than a flowing amorphous soul. For, according to the early nature 
philosophy, which stands under the primacy of the Greek matter principle, 
the soul is the principle of spontaneous motion, uncaused by any foreign 
agency. Here, it must be added, motion is conceived not in its original 
modal sense, but in the analogical sense of vital movement. The body, in 
turn, is nothing more than a transitory, individual form of the divine “mat¬ 
ter-soul,” while the latter is in essence impersonal and enters only tempo¬ 
rarily into the individual form of a body. 

Clearly, Aristotle’s criticism of the Milesians for failing to recognize a 


his Timaeus, a dialogue that I shall discuss at a later point in detail. Probably it is 
present already in his Phaedrus. 

1 Diels-Kranz I, 215; Alcmaeon, B. Fragm. 2. 

2 Reinhardt, op. cit., pp. 192 f., and Gigon, op. cit., p. 236, have recently revived the 
attempt to construct a Pythagorean theory of the immortality of the individual ratio¬ 
nal soul on the basis of the portions of Heraclitus’ teaching preserved in B. Fragm. 
18, 27 and 62. Flowever, after Rohde’s definitive critique of the corresponding con¬ 
structions of Zeller, Pfeiderer, and Schuster, this is no longer deserving of consider¬ 
ation. I need only to point here to Rohde’s thorough refutation in Psyche, II, 150 f. 
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principle of motion is completely unfounded. 1 2 In the Milesian view, the 
soul is not form but rather matter, in the typically Greek sense of the word, 
and the body is its transitory individual form. 

In contrast to this, the Olympian religion of culture, with its deification 
of the principle of form, ascribed a personal immortality (adavacria) to 
the form-gods, who have been separated from physis and are no longer in 
the domain of the principle of matter. Precisely because of their separation 
from physis, however, the culture gods do not possess human life, even 
though they have been “created in the image of humankind.” In Corn- 
ford’s striking expression, each one of them is in the final analysis nothing 
more than an eidos, a supersensible form which lacks any genuine matter." 
Or, to put the matter somewhat differently, they are supersensible, deified 
images or eidola of the living human being, as one who has culture. 

i. The Threefold Homeric Conception of the Soul: Blood-soul, 

Thumos, and Eidolon 

It is of great interest to observe how the encounter between the ground- 
motives of the nature and culture religions in Homer issued in a three¬ 
fold conception of the human soul. The blood-soul is where the true vi¬ 
tal force resides. Its vehicle is the blood, which forms a part of the eter¬ 
nal stream of life. In its individual bodily form, this vital soul is perish¬ 
able. Although the prevailing opinion follows W. F. Otto, 3 in identify¬ 
ing this life-soul with the thumos (Ovpog ), R. B. Onians, 4 the Cambridge 
professor, has shown to the contrary that Homer conceived the latter as 
a breath-soul, which is endowed with feeling and intelligence, and 
which has its seat in the lungs (tppeveg) or the breast (cnfjdog), but 
which, like life itself, ceases to exist after death. Nevertheless, accord¬ 
ing to Homer, humans have yet another soul, the psyche as the eidola. 
This is the recognizable, individual human form, which is impalpable 
and beyond the realm of the physical. This soul escapes from the mouth 
of persons at the moment of death, and for a period of time it can appear 
in dreams to their relatives who survive them. 5 Like the Olympian 


1 This is also observed by Cornford, op. cit., p. 128. 

2 Ibid., p. 115. 

3 W. F. Otto, Die Manen oder von den Urformen des Totenglaubens (Berlin, 1923), 
pp. 18 and 26. 

4 Richard Broxton Onians, in his important book Origins of Greek and Roman 
Thought (Cambridge, 1937), pp. 85 f. 

5 In the book mentioned above, Otto advanced the thesis, which later won general ac¬ 
ceptance, that for Homer psyche was not the soul released from the body after death, 
but rather the “ghost of the dead,” the shadow of the soulless body, whereas humans 
while they are alive are animated by the thumos, which disappears at the moment of 
death. Here Otto opposes Rohde, who was strongly influenced by the animistic eth¬ 
nological theories of Tylor and Spencer, which held sway during his time. In his The 
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form-gods, this psyche is a supranatural formal image or eidolon, but it 
is simultaneously a mere “shadow,” which in Hades leads an unreal and 
disconsolate existence, in actuality the diametrical opposite of the bliss¬ 
ful estate of the gods. Only by drinking blood can the eidolon regain 
consciousness and memory. The “eidolon- soul” as psyche is thus the in¬ 
dividual, supersensible form of mankind, and in the Phaedo, a dialogue 
of Plato which betrays Orphic influence, it is identified with the think¬ 
ing subject of knowledge. The blood-soul, in contrast, which belongs to 
the realm of phvsis, is the same in all human beings and thus lacks true 
individuality. 

j. The Theoretical Antinomy in the Pythagorean Conception of 
the Soul. The Thinking Soul as Harmony 

Orphism could again attribute life to this eidolon, therefore, only be¬ 
cause, in keeping with the religious pseudo-synthesis, it regarded the or¬ 
igin of the soul, the immortal form of the luminous heavens, as rooted in 
the eternally flowing stream of life, the Dionysian principle of physis. 
Pythagorean theoria proceeded a step further than this by absorbing the 
Dionysian matter principle into the form principle of the luminous heav¬ 
ens itself. This meant formalizing it, in the manner described earlier, by 
means of theoria. Precisely for this reason, however, this line of thought 
was incapable of giving proper philosophical expression to the dualism 
between the material body and the divine, rational form-soul. It was 
only capable of conceiving the thinking psyche qua eidos or eidolon in a 
theoretical fashion as a harmonia, in the previously discussed sense. We 
remind ourselves here that Philolaus expressly conceived this harmony 
as a third principle, which was supposed to bring the two antithetical 
archai, the peras and the apeiron, into a synthesis. The divine luminous 
substance of the starry heavens is a “harmony” because it is at the same 
time both peras and apeiron, both limiting form and limited matter. Or, 
one might prefer to say, it is harmony because the matter principle is 
taken up here into the form principle itself. In this way the psyche as an 
eidolon (idol) became a synthesis that could be given philosophical ex¬ 
pression only in the harmonic principle of the numerical series. Even 
though it is a metaphysical construction, it still cannot fail to betray the 
fact that it is rooted in the matter principle of the Greek conception of 

Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers (Oxford, 1947), p. 78, Werner Jaeger 
asks, however, how the term psyche could ever have been applied to such a “ghost 
of the dead.” It seems to me that this cannot be explained in terms of the original 
meaning of the word “breath,” for there is no relation between the breath of life and 
a shadow of the dead. The eidolon is indeed a “dead soul,” but as the mere form of 
the full individual person, not just the shadow of the dead material body. Even in 
Hades, the shadow remains active. The eidolon, however, is identical with neither 
the life-soul nor the thumos. 
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physis. The eidolon has life only by the grace of physis, as the eternally 
flowing stream of life. In this situation, it is clear that an unavoidable 
antinomy arises between Pythagorean thedria, which is obliged to con¬ 
ceive the soul as a harmony, and the belief, adopted by Pythagoras from 
Orphism, that the individual soul is immortal by virtue of its origin in 
the luminous form of the starry heavens. 

In Plato’s dialogue Phaedo, which I shall discuss later in greater detail, 
there is an argument about the soul that is based on this idea of harmonia. I 
give attention to this dialogue because in it the dualism in Greek anthro¬ 
pology between an anima rationalis, as a pure, thinking form substance, 
and a material body is given its most pregnant expression. Here the two 
Pythagoreans, Cebes and Simmias, counter Socrates’ proof of the immor¬ 
tality of the soul with several arguments which, especially in the case of 
Simmias, are based on the conception of the anima rationalis as a harmo¬ 
nia. Both of these thi nk ers concede that the soul is of divine origin and 
that it exists in time before the body; but Simmias expresses doubt as to 
whether it can exist after the death of the body. For, he argues, it is nothing 
more than the harmony of the material body. 1 

Socrates, the discussion leader, then exposes the inherent antinomy in 
this Pythagorean conception. He also attempts to demonstrate that the 
conception of the soul as a harmony is inconsistent with the ascetic moral 
doctrines of the Pythagorean school. If the soul were merely the harmony 
of the material body, it would have to succumb to the body’s impulses of 
hunger and thirst and would never be able to resist them in ascetic fashion. 
For a harmony can never come to oppose any of its parts; it may never be¬ 
have differently than the things of which it is composed. It cannot provide 
guidance to its constituent parts, but is obliged simply to follow them. On 
the other hand, the Pythagorean conception of the preexistence of the ra¬ 
tional soul demands that it cannot be composed of the same elements as 
the material body. The soul must “remain identical with itself’ and can 
never be “more or less of a soul.” This “more or less,” however, is pre¬ 
cisely what characterizes the impulses of the material body. Accordingly, 
if the soul is a harmony it will not permit any disharmony, any moral devi¬ 
ation in pursuit of the sensual inclinations of the material body. It there¬ 
fore would be necessary that all souls without exception be good. The Py¬ 
thagoreans admit, nevertheless, that the soul can be morally evil and with¬ 
out understanding. 2 

Although these arguments may not all be faultless - in particular, the 
implication that harmony (which in its original meaning is a normative 
aesthetic figure) could only follow sound waves, without any capability of 

1 Plato, Phaedo, 86 (cap. XXXVI). The theory proposed here, that the soul is a har¬ 
monic mixture of the warm and the cold, the dry and the moist, is found already in 

the physician Alcmaeon (Diels-Kranz I, 215; 24 [14] Alcmaeon, B. Fragm. 4). 

2 Plato, Phaedo, 92 and 93 f. (caps. XLII and XLIII). 
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leading or controlling them - it cannot be denied that the antinomy uncov¬ 
ered by Socrates is indeed present in the Pythagorean conception of the 
soul as harmonia. For a harmonia, in any case, is unable to be detached 
from that which it brings into harmony. In the original Pythagorean con¬ 
ception it cannot be detached from physis, as the eternally flowing stream 
of life. In spite of this, however, the rational psyche is supposed to be an 
immortal luminous substance that has originated in the divine luminous 
form of the starry heavens. 

On the basis of this theoretical antinomy, Burnet 1 and other writers have 
concluded that the conception of the soul as harmonia could not have be¬ 
longed among the original teachings of the Pythagorean school, because it 
is incompatible with Pythagoras’ undeniable belief in the capacity of the 
soul to exist independently of the material body. Following Comford, 
however, I reject this position. I also note the fact that Macrobius states 
emphatically that this conception stems from Pythagoras himself. 2 

It would appear more correct to assume that, since their conception of 
the divine physis aimed at a conscious formalization of the principle of 
matter, Pythagoras and his earlier followers considered the idea of the 
soul as harmonia to be compatible with the Orphic belief in the soul’s im¬ 
mortality. Even after its fall from the divine celestial sphere of light into 
the darkness of the sublunar region, the soul continues to maintain a hid¬ 
den bond with the divine monas. This bond is its harmonia. The divine 
monas itself, however, is still the eternally flowing source of physis, 
which brings forth the stream of life bound to the tenebrous earth. That is 
the case, even though it is at the same time the origin of the immortal lumi¬ 
nous form of the starry heavens. 

In spite of the formalization of the principle of matter, the principle of 
origin thus continued to be at odds with itself. It was based on a religious 
pseudo-synthesis. The religious dialectic in the Greek ground-motive, 
however, did not permit this synthesis. Indeed, under the critique of 
Parmenides, the latter dissolved once more into a polar antithesis. 

Only by going along with this polar antithesis could this belief in im¬ 
mortality come to internally consistent theoretical expression in Greek 
philosophy. Before this could happen, however, philosophical thought 
had to enter the path of critical self-reflection, and the form principle of 
the religion of culture had to be freed from the grip of the Orphic-Pythago- 
rean conception of physis, which in the final analysis continued to be 
rooted in the principle of matter. Within the thought framework of Greek 
theoria, it was only as a pure, rational form-substance that the individual 
thinking soul could exist independently of the material body and thus pos¬ 
sess immortality. 

In this development the Orphic dualism between soul and body would 


1 Burnet, op. cit., p. 295. 

2 Macrobius, Commentarii in Somnium Scipionis, i. 14, 19. 
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nevertheless continue to exert great influence. But it was necessary that 
the Orphic form motive be relieved of its naturalistic tendency and be 
transformed into the deepened form-motive of the religion of culture. 

In the person of Empedocles, however, philosophy would make one 
more attempt to maintain, in the face of Parmenides’ critique, the connec¬ 
tion between the form and matter principles in the divine idea of origin. In 
making this attempt, he entered upon a path different from that of the Py¬ 
thagoreans. 

4. The Formalization of the Earthly Matter Principle in 
Empedocles’ Theory of the Four Elements of Pliysis. 

The Persistence of the Orphic Dualism in the Principle 
of Matter 

a. The Orphic Dualism in Empedocles ’ KaQappoi and the 
Role of Ananke 

Empedocles of Acragas (Agrigentum), who was born ca. 483-482 B. C. 
and who traveled through the Greek cities in Sicily and Italy as a physi¬ 
cian, seer, orator, and miracle worker, is a late representative of the reli¬ 
gious reform movement that took its inspiration from Orphism. In his 
Katharmoi, a poem which describes the path of purification of the soul, 
he displays his close affinity with Oiphic teaching. He presents himself 
as a person honored by all and wreathed with green garlands, who trav¬ 
els about on the earth, no longer as a mortal man but as an immortal 
god, and as a seer whose oracular utterances and medical advice are 
sought by all whose cities he visits. 

He then goes on, describing in a completely Orphic vein the exile of the 
soul upon the tenebrous earth, where for the duration of the “great astral 
year” it is condemned to lead a wandering existence in ever different ma¬ 
terial bodies, chained to the wheel of births, after the authoritative decree 
of Ananke has forcibly expelled it from its divine origin. In fact, he calls 
himself such an exile, saying that he has already been bom a boy, a girl, a 
plant, a bird, and a dumb fish in the sea: 

There is an authoritative decree of Ananke, a divine edict, ancient, 
everlasting, and sealed with weighty oaths, that whenever one of 
the “daemons,” whose portion is length of days, has sinfully 
stained his limbs with the blood of murder, or has followed strife 
and discord [veiKog] and sworn a false oath, he must wander 
thrice ten thousand seasons far from the blessed, where in the 
course of time he is bom in all possible types of mortal forms, 
passing from one to the other of the tortuous paths of life. 

For the power of the air pursues them toward the sea, and the sea 
spews them forth upon the dry land; the earth drives them into the 
beams of the shining [“indefatigable”] sun, and the sun into the 
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eddies of the air. The one takes them from the other, but they are 
accursed by all. Now I too am one of these, banished by the deity 
and a wanderer, because I put my trust in raging strife. 1 

This description of the “exile of the soul” is in surprising agreement 
with that presented by Pindar, the great lyric poet, in his second 
Olympian ode and in the preserved fragment of his Threnoi (which was 
written for Theron of Acragas, the birthplace of Empedocles, when the 
latter was yet a child). 2 It is completely Orphic in its basic conception 
and its elaboration. 

Empedocles says further: 

“[At birth] I wailed when I saw the unfamiliar surroundings.” 3 
“From what a rank, from great bliss [have I been cast]!” 4 
“Alas, O wretched and unblessed human race; from such strife 
and groanings have you been bom.” 5 
According to him, foolish men stain themselves with the blood of 
slaughtered animals, not knowing that they thereby murder their own 
kindred, since everything that has life is mutually related. 6 

If they have followed the path of purification in their earthly life, how¬ 
ever, the fallen souls may look forward to leaving the earth at the end of 
the great year as “prophets, singers, physicians, and princes,” when they 
will be “companions at hearth and table with the other immortals, free of 
human suffering and indestructible.” 7 The wandering of the soul thus be¬ 
gins with its separation from the deity through the influence of neikos (en- 

1 Diels-Kranz I, 357-358; Empedocles, B. Fragm. 115 ( Katharmoi ): eanv AvayKT]g 
Xprjpa, Oewv y/p^iapa naAaiov, aiSiov, kAutesooi KaTEUppiiyiopdvov dpKoig■ 
evte rig apnAaKir/iai tyovcoi piAa yvia piijvrji, <vEiKei 0> dg k(e) dniopKov 
apapvrjaag dnopdaarii, Saipovsg o'Ite paKpaicovog AsAaxacn pioio, t pig piv 
pvpiag mpag and paKapwv aAdArjaGai. (/>vopdvovg navrnia Sia xpovov siSsa 
dvrircov apyaAdag piowio pETaAAaaaovTa KsAEvGovg. aiOdpiov pdv yap atj>£ 
pdvog novzovSe Sicokei, novmg 8’ dg xGovdg ovSag dndnTVGE, yaia S' dg avyag 
i)eAwv (padOovrog, 6 S' aiOdpog EpPahs Sivaig■ aAHog S' dt, aAAov Sexetoi, 
cjwydovm Sd navTsg. mv Kai dyw vvv sipi, Qvyag GeoBev tcai dAr/rrig, veikei 
paivopdvcoi niavvog. 

2 Cf. Rohde, Psyche II, 215. 

3 Diels-Kranz I, 359; B. Fragm. 118 ( Katharmoi): KXavad te Kai KWKvaa iScov 
dawr/Osa xwpov. 

4 Ibid ., B. Fragm. 119: dt, oirjg npijg te Kai oaaov pr]KEog dAfiov... 

5 Ibid., I, 361; B. Fragm. 124: w nonoi, w SeiAov Gvtitcov ydvog, cd SvaavoApov, toicov 
ek fdpiScov ek te OTOvaxcdv dydvEoOE. 

6 Diels-Kranz I, 367; B. Fragm. 137: poptypv S' aAAalgavTa nav)p </>iAov viov asipag 
apa^Ei dnEVxdpEvog pdya vqniog ■ (“And him who changed his form, his own son, 
the father raises aloft and slaughters, even accompanying this with a prayer - the 
great fool!”) 

7 Diels-Kranz I, 370; B. Fragm. 146: cic Sd TdAog pavTEig te Kai vpvonoAoi Kai 
ir/Tpoi Kai npopoi avdpcdnoiaiv dmxGovioicn ndAovTai. Ibid., B. Fragm. 147- 
aGavamig aAAoicnv dfidanoi, amoTpanE^oi dovTsg, dvSpsiwv axdcov anoKAtipoi, 
aTEipsig. 
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mity), and it ends in reunion with the deity after the soul has completed its 
cycle of bodily life and death. 

b. Empedocles ’ Theory o/Physis and Its Inner Connection with 
the Teaching of the Katharmoi 

Empedocles’ theory of physis, which he expounded in another didactic 
poem, On Nature {nepi tpvaecoq), cannot be understood without coming 
to terms with its Orphic religious background in the Katharmoi. On this 
point, therefore, I completely agree with Cornford that to conceive of 
these two poems as internally unrelated, or even mutually contradictory, 
is fundamentally in error. 1 Indeed, it follows from my method of inves¬ 
tigation that one may not immediately assume that an internal contradic¬ 
tion is present in an author before he has attempted to understand the 
two, apparently conflicting conceptions in terms of the dialectical 
ground-motive of Greek thought. Any treatment of a thinker that ac¬ 
cuses him solely on the basis of external appearances of harboring such 
a bifurcation in his thought has to be suspected, for this very reason, of 
deeply misunderstanding him. 

It seems to me, however, that Cornford is wrong in supposing that 
Empedocles’ nature philosophy is simply an attempt to reconcile the Or¬ 
phic and Pythagorean conception of the soul with the “scientific tradition” 
of Ionian nature philosophy. For, as we have seen, there is no difference in 
principle between these two, at least as to the religious ground-motive that 
was at work behind them. In actual fact, Empedocles wrestled with the 
same inner antinomy in his idea of origin as Pythagoras did. For him too, 
the deity is both an eternal luminous substance, exalted above the earthly 
realm, and the origin, or at least a co-origin, of the eternally flowing physis 
which is bound to the tenebrous earth. Empedocles, however, has encoun¬ 
tered Parmenides’ dialectical critique. It is against this that he attempts to 
defend himself in his extensive didactic poem On Nature. He refuses to 
accept the polar either/or of the form and matter principles and seeks for a 
conception of nature that is compatible with the Orphic notion of god and 
the soul. If he is to accomplish this, however, he must, on the one hand, de¬ 
prive Parmenides’ form principle of its exclusively static character, and, 
on the other hand, provide the matter principle with a certain formal sub¬ 
strate in the four elements, which as eternal and immutable forms of being 
serve as the foundation of the entire process of becoming in the realm of 
physis. Here we have, therefore, yet another attempt to formalize the mat¬ 
ter principle bound to the tenebrous earth, not by the Pythagorean route of 
arithmetization, but by way of a formalization of the elements that had 
played a role in earlier nature philosophy. These elements thereby un¬ 
dergo a metamorphosis. Or rather, they can now for the first time appear 
as elements proper. In Empedocles the primal substances are no longer an 
expression of the matter principle of eternal flux; instead, they take on the 


1 Cornford, op. cit, pp. 224 ff. 
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static character of intrinsically immutable building blocks of the cosmos 
as it has come into being. Consequently, they are true forms of being. 

Already in its outline and form, Empedocles’ poem on physis has the 
character of a defense against Parmenides, on the one side, and against the 
Milesians on the other. He too announces his theory as a divine revelation 
imparted to him by the “Muse, the white-armed maiden,” at the place 
where he has “secluded himself from those who succumb to the vain delu¬ 
sion that they have full knowledge of the divine totality of life,” some¬ 
thing that is, of course, not granted to mortals during their wanderings on 
the tenebrous earth. 1 The sense organs, which Parmenides had deprived of 
all noetic value, must indeed be relied upon for knowledge of the realm of 
physis, which is subject to the principle of matter; but one may not place 
more faith in any one of these than in the others. 2 This path, to be sure, 
does not lead to the discovery of the whole truth, since earthly knowledge 
does not extend to the divine, eternal sphere of light; nevertheless, the 
standard of mortal wisdom still permits the actual development of a theory 
concerning the process of becoming that harmonizes with the “path of 
Truth.” 

c. Empedocles ’ Rejection of Parmenides ’ Conception of the 
Eternally Flowing Physis. The Four Elements o/Physis as 
Static, Corporeal Forms of Being 

The first question that Empedocles raises is directly related to the di¬ 
lemma set forth by Parmenides: is physis, in its subjection to the matter 
principle of eternal flux, a non-being ? If the great thinker from Elea 
were entirely correct on this point, it would indeed be impossible to gain 
any true knowledge of the process of becoming. Therefore it had to be 
demonstrated at the outset that the latter is founded on immutable, 
ungenerated forms of being. There had to be, furthermore, a multiplicity 
of such forms of being, since Parmenides had shown that from the one¬ 
ness of the form of being no plurality could arise. That excluded of it- 

1 Diels-Kranz I, 308-309; B. Fragm. 2 Empedocles, ( Tlepi fivaecog) oxeivcotxo'i pkv 
yap naXapai Kara yvia K£/vvxar noXXa 8k 8eiX’ ipnaia, tci r' dpfSXvvovm 
pdpipvag. Jiavpov S’ iv t^corjim fiiov pkpog ddprjcxavxEg WKvpopoi Kcmvoio Siicr/v 
dpdkvxEg dndnxav avxd povov neioQdvxeg, oxcoi npooeKvpoev Etcaomg navxoo' 
kAavvopevoi, xd 8' oA.ov <nag> evyexai evpeiv ovxwg ovx’ emSeptcxa xaS’ 
dvSpaoiv ovx’ EJiaKovoxa ovxe vocoi 7iepiXr]7xxd. ov 8' ovv, ekei ci>8’ kXidodpg, 
7XEVOECU ov txXeov i)e Ppoxeip prjxig dpcopsv. (“For narrowly limited are the sense 
organs [“graspers”], which are spread over the bodily members; and many woes 
press upon them and blunt their thought. And having beheld in their life only a small 
part of [the whole of] life, doomed to swift death, they fly away like smoke carried 
aloft, persuaded only of that upon which each one chanced during his many wander¬ 
ings; and yet each one boasts of having found the whole. So little, however, can this 
be seen or heard by men, or grasped by the mind. But you, since you have here se¬ 
cluded yourself from them, shall learn - no more than mortal wisdom can attain.”) 

2 Diels-Kranz I, 309-311; B. Fragm. 3. 
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self the possibility that the immense diversity of things with form, per¬ 
ceptible to the senses and subject to the matter principle, could have 
arisen from this source. For this reason, the goddess first makes clear to 
Empedocles that at the foundation of the whole realm of physis 
(Empedocles explicitly identifies this with the earthly process of the 
flux of becoming) there are four “root forms” (pifoyiaza), which neither 
change nor come into being, namely, the four elements of fire, water, 
earth, and air. These are here given divine names, which are in part bor¬ 
rowed from the Olympian religion of culture. In Greek nature philoso¬ 
phy, the elements indeed had a mythological origin, but in Hesiod’s 
Theogony they were treated as nature deities. From this it appears that 
the thought of Empedocles too was cradled in a religious framework, 
the tendency of which was to naturalize the form motive of the religion 
of culture. 1 The Olympian athanasia belongs only to the elements as 
bodily forms of being, while the immortal soul-substance as such is not 
a form. 

If these elements are indeed eternal fonns of being - and Empedocles 
expressly says that they are 2 - they themselves cannot as such be subject 
to the matter principle, as the Milesians and Heraclitus had maintained. 
Nor, in the case of the “movable elements,” can they be the symbolic em¬ 
bodiment of this principle. On these terms there cannot be any birth or 
death in the proper sense of these words, for what is referred to as coming 
into being and passing away is nothing more than a commingling and sep¬ 
aration of the immutable elements. Parmenides’ dilemma is thereby elimi¬ 
nated. It is indeed impossible for anything to arise from what does not 
have being at all; likewise, it is “unthinkable and unheard of that what-N 
should pass away.” 3 These alternatives, however, do not pertain here. 


1 Diels-Kranz I, 311-312; B. Fragm. 6: xeooapa yap navxxov pi^copaxa npcoxov 
move. Zevg apypg Hprj re Qepeofhog i)8' AiSovevg Nrjoxig 6\ rj Saicpvoig xeyyei 
Kpovvcopa ftpoxeiov. (“For hear first the four root forms of all things: Zeus, the shin¬ 
ing, and Flera, the bringer of life, also Aidoneus and Nestia, who with her tears 
causes an earthly stream of water to flow.”) B. Fragm. 7: ayevpxa oxoi/eia 
(ungenerated elements). B. Fragm. 8: aXXo Sc xoi epear <f>voig ovSevdg eoxiv 
cmdvxmv dvpxmv, ovSe ng ovXopevov Oavaxoio xeXevxtj, dXXa povov pilgig re 
SiaXXalgig re piyevxcov eon, <j>itoig S’ ini roig ovopdt^exai avOpcojxoioiv. (“But I 
shall tell you yet another thing. None among all mortal beings has a real coming into 
existence nor an end in baneful death; but there is only mixing and exchange of the 
mixed [elements], this being called ‘ physis ' by men.”) 

2 Diels-Kranz I, 319; Empedocles, B. Fragm. 21,2 speaks of the popfiij (form) of the 
elements, and in Fragment B 17, 13 the elements are explicitly called "unmoved be¬ 
ings” (aiev eaoiv dtrivpmi.) See the next note. 

3 Diels-Kranz I, 313-314; B. Fragm. 12: eV re yap ovdap’ eovxog aprjxavov eon 
yeveoOai Kai x eov etganoXeodai avrjvvoxov tcai anvoxov aiei yap xfji y’eoxai, 
07Xf]i tee xig aiev epeiSpi. (“For from something that in no wise is, it is impossible 
for anything to arise, and it is likewise unthinkable and unheard of that something 
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d. The Sphere in Empedocles ’ Poem on Physis 

At this point Empedocles takes a position that differs sharply from 
Parmenides’ conception of the static form of being as a sphere or per¬ 
fectly rounded globe. The course of the world, like the path of the hu¬ 
man soul, begins with a state of all-encompassing oneness, a sphere “se¬ 
cured within the close confines of harmony,” in which all elements are 
intimately joined together by the dynamic power of love. Empedocles 
conceives this sphere as the divine body, understanding “body” in the 
sense of a supersensible geometric form (Sepag ). * 1 Tie does this, just as 
Xenophanes and Parmenides did, in conscious opposition to the anthro¬ 
pomorphic form of the Olympian culture god. 2 Unlike that of 
Parmenides, however, his globe of being is not eternal and immutable; it 
originates from the unifying divine soul-force of love, which combines 
the four elements (as the actual, static, fundamental forms of all being) 
into an undivided, corporeal, all-encompassing oneness. As love gradu¬ 
ally flows out of the divine globe of being, however, and strife (or en¬ 
mity) forces its way in from the outside, a process of separation is initi¬ 
ated which culminates in the complete segregation of the elements into 
four domains. The process is then reversed: love begins to predominate 
and brings about a reunification which terminates in the restoration of 
the divine sphere or all-encompassing oneness. 

This process of unification, separation, reunification, and renewed sep¬ 
aration repeats itself endlessly. 3 “Insofar as the one has learned to arise out 
of many [elements] and from the sundering of the one a multiplicity once 
again emerges, to this extent things come into being and their life does not 
remain unchanged; but insofar as their constant exchange [of elements] 


that is should be destroyed; for it will always be there, no matter how much one 
keeps shifting it about.”) 

1 Diels-Kranz I, 324; B. Fragm. 27: ovzcog 'Appoviqq nvKivwi Kpvtycoi eazr/puczai 
Tjjtaipog KvtcXozeprig Movipi Tzepipyei yaicov. (“Thus secured in the close confines 
of harmony lies the sphere, round in form, filled with joyous pride over the solitude 
round about.”) 

2 Diels-Kranz I, 325; B. Fragm. 29: ov yap and vcdzoio Svo KXdSoi aiaaovzai, ov 
noSeq, ov 8oa yovv(a), ov pr/Sea yevvrjevza, aXXa a^aipog ir]v Ka'i <jzdvzodev>) 
laog eavzdh. (“there are not [on the sphere] two branches rising from his back, nor 
feet, nor swift knees, nor genitals with procreative power; but it was a sphere, equal 
to itself on every side.”) Ibid., B. Fragm. 31: ndvza yap eyeing KeXepi^ezo yvia 
Oeoio. (“For all the limbs of the god were shaken in succession [by enmity as the 
separating principle].”) “Limbs” is here a figurative expression of the corporeal 
spherical form itself, which, as the previous quotation shows, actually had no limbs. 

3 Diels-Kranz I, 315-316; B. Fragm. 17, 6-8: Kai zavz’ aXXdooovza Siapnepeg 
ovdapa Xrjyei, aXXoze pev 0iXozrizi ovvepxdpev' eig ev anavza, aXXoze S’av Six’ 
EKaaza tyopevpeva NeiKeog exdei. (“And this continual exchange never ceases; at 
one time all unites into one through love, then again the individual elements separate 
themselves in the hatred of enmity.”) 
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never ceases, to this extent they are ever unmoved throughout the cycle.” 1 
“The elements are all of equal power and the same age, but each of them 
has a different rank ( rijuijv ) and each its own particular nature; and by 
turns they gain the upper hand in the circular course of time.” 2 Everything 
is filled with these elements, 3 and “they alone are, but by running through 
one another they become different things.” 4 5 

e. Empedocles ’ Sphere Is No Longer a Static Form of Being 
The first thing that strikes one in this exposition is the subjection of 
Parmenides’ divine form of being (the sphere) to the matter principle of 
eternal flux. Empedocles degrades this “form of being” to the transitory 
bodily form of the deity, which does not exist as an all-encompassing 
oneness until the divine soul-force of love fashions it from the four ele¬ 
ments as fundamental forms of being. In Empedocles’ conception, 
Parmenides’ all-encompassing oneness, in the sense of a divine corpo¬ 
real unity, thus contains within itself the potential for multiplicity. That 
is because it itself has arisen from the four elements. 

f The Four Elements Have No Spontaneous Power of 
Movement. Philia and Neikos as Spontaneously Moving 
Soul-Forces. The Dissociation from Each Other of the Form 
and Matter Principles 

In the second place, the four elements themselves, as immutable ontic 
forms of physis, have been deprived of the spontaneous, vital power of 
movement which intrinsically belonged to them in the nature philoso¬ 
phy of the Milesians and of Heraclitus and which was regarded there as 
the seat of their “divinity.” For Empedocles the moving forces are love 
and hate {philia and neikos). He clearly describes these as “daemons” 
[divine powers], which exist as fluid continual Love is conceived as the 
fluid dynamis of the all-pervading divine soul. In the third book of his 
Metaphysics, Aristotle remarks that Empedocles makes his philia the 
substrate of the (divine) unity in the same sense that Thales does with 


1 B. Fragm. 17: 9-13: < ovxcoq rji piv iv ek txLeovcov fuepadiyce (j>VE<ydai> ijSi naXiv 
8ia<j>vvxoq ivoc, nXiov’ iKXEXiOovai, vfji piv yiyvovxai xe Kai ov otyicnv ipjiESoq 
aicov rji Si SiaAAacmovxa Siapnepiq oiiSapa Aijysi, xavxrp S' aiiv iacnv 
dadvr/TOi Kara kvkAov. (translation in the text) 

2 Diels-Kranz I, 317; B. Fragm. 17, 27-29: xavxa yap laa xe jxavxa Kai rjAiKa yivvav 
iam, xi prjq S’ ah Ipq aAAo lieSei. napa S' rjdoq ekooxcoi, iv Si pipEi Kpaxiovm 
jzEpiTxHopivcno xpovoio. (translation in the text) 

3 Diels-Kranz I, 318; B. Fragm. 17, 33: 7xfji Si ke KijlqajzdAoixo, insi xcovS’ ovSiv 
ipppov; (“Flow too could it [the entirety of the elements] perish, since nothing is 
empty of them?”) 

4 Diels-Kranz I, 320; B. Fragm. 21, 13-14: avxa yap ioziv xavxa, Si aXUrj/lcDV Si 
Oiovxa yiyvExai dkloiama. (translation in the text) 

5 Diels-Kranz I, 333; B. Fragm. 59. 
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water, Anaximenes with air, and Heraclitus with fire. 1 Indeed, in Empe¬ 
docles’ nature philosophy, the Orphic-Pythagorean dualism, of thinking 
soul and material body, underwent a remarkable theoretical transposi¬ 
tion. To a degree, the matter principle of eternal flux keeps its divine 
character. It retains the religious primacy it had enjoyed in the Milesians 
and in Heraclitus. Under the influence of the Eleatic critique, however, 
it has distanced itself from the form principle, even though Empedocles 
refused to accept the idea established by Parmenides that they were 
completely antithetical. The divine soul-substance serves as the vehicle 
of the matter principle in its unifying function, while form is merely 
corporeal and remains static only in the four “elements” as coiporeal 
forms of being. The divine corporeal form of the sphere of being is not a 
form of origin, a form with generative power; on the contrary, it is no 
less subject to the matter principle of eternal flux than are the earthly 
corporeal forms. 

g. Empedocles Transposes the Orphic Dualism into the Matter 
Principle Itself. Plato’s Epinomis 

The most important point, however, is that Empedocles transposes the 
Orphic dualism into the matter principle itself. There are two soul- 
forces operative as dunameis in the process of becoming, and these are 
in fact in polar antithesis to each other. The dynamic force of divine 
philia, which binds everything into one, is irreconcilably opposed by 
the dynamic force of the dark neikos, which ultimately forces the static 
ontic forms of the elements apart into four sharply divided realms. This 
latter process takes place under the dominion of Ananke. 

The consistent elaboration of this conception necessarily leads to the 
acceptance of two mutually antagonistic and equally primordial “world- 
souls,” one of which is divine and good and the other anti-divine and evil. 
We shall see later how Plato, in his Epinomis (the supplement to his Laws, 
a dialogue written in his old age), revives this conception in the interest of 
preserving the soul as the exclusive source of motion. In this, however, he 
conceives the divine, rational world-soul as a form-soul. Thus it stands in 
diametrical opposition to the material soul, which is irrational and evil and 
the source of the unordered motions subject to Ananke. For Empedocles, 
in contrast, the divine world-soul too is a matter-soul. It is a fluid, lumi¬ 
nous substance which is in itself formless. Thus, in this conception, the 
matter principle in one of its poles, has not been de-divinized. This divine 
soul-substance, however, has a corporeal form, the non-sensible, super¬ 
mundane sphere or globular shape of the starry luminous sky, and in its 
cycle of coming into being and passing away, this corporeal form is bound 
to the four static fundamental ontic forms, i.e., the elements. The one eter¬ 
nal luminous form of Parmenides is thereby broken asunder into a group 
of four static coiporeal forms of being, which are placed at the foundation 


1 Aristotle, Met. G, 996 a 11 f. 
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of physis as the process of becoming. The static form principle is thereby 
rendered soulless. It is demoted to the level of non-spherical corporeality. 
It is, furthermore, in the isolated state of the elements that this static prin¬ 
ciple of form comes to complete expression. It has been taken down from 
the Orphic sphere of light into the sphere of darkness and turned into the 
product of neikos, the evil daemon of discord and enmity. 

The separation between the individual immortal soul and the all-per¬ 
vading divine soul thus comes to physical expression in the disintegration 
of the sphere and the eventual dispersal of the static forms of being into 
the four realms of the elements. The formalization of physis as the source 
of ever-flowing life by way of its embodiment in the four static ontic 
forms of corporeality involves, therefore, its partial de-deification. 

h. The Orphic Dualism Is Also Carried Through in Empedocles ’ 

Theory of the Elements 

It is noteworthy, in this connection, that Empedocles introduces this du¬ 
alism even into the elements themselves as ontic forms of corporeality. 
Even though the elements, as we have seen, all have equal power and 
are equally primordial, Empedocles holds that each of them has a differ¬ 
ent rank and that each in turn gains the upper hand in the cycle of time. 
What is the meaning of this statement? Aristotle observes, in section 
four of the first book of his Metaphysics, that Empedocles was the first 
to maintain that the elements formed a group of four, “but he neverthe¬ 
less uses them not as four, but rather as if there were only two, with fire 
by itself on the one side, and the elements opposed to it - earth, water, 
and air - together on the other side, as can be seen from the content of 
his poems.” 

This comment is indeed very important. Fire is the dominant element in 
the sphere as the corporeal form of being of the divine luminous sub¬ 
stance, which has philia as its driving soul-force. The firmament, i.e., the 
starry heavens (ovpavog) conceived in the shape of a globe, is the corpo¬ 
real form of the deity. According to Aetius, 1 2 Orphic tradition regarded the 
firmament as the “shell of the world egg,” and in the Orphic mythological 
cosmogony (Pherecydes), the universe in its original state had the form of 
this egg. The firmament consists of air that has been made firm by fire, for 
Empedocles attributes to the latter a crystalline power. 3 According to 
Cornford, this astonishing notion that fire has a crystallizing power, 
which is diametrically opposed to the conception of the Milesians and 


1 Aristotle, Metaphysics 985 a 31: in Si za wg iv vXrjg e’ISei leyopeva azoiysia 
zizzapa npwzog eIkev. ov pr)v XPP rm ye zizzapenv, dAX' cog Svaiv oven povoig, 
nvp'i piv read’ avzo, wig S' avziKEipivoig cogpici </>vaei, yfj te Kai dipt teal Span. 
Xd/3oi S av zigavzd dscopcov ek zcvvetzcov. (translation in the text) 

2 Diels-Kranz I, 292; Empedocles, A. Fragm. 50 (Aetius II, 31, 4). 

3 Diels-Kranz I, 293; Empedocles, A. Fragm. 51 (Aetius II, 11, 2): E. (jZEpipviov 
sivai zov ovpavdv it, aipog ovpnayivzog vno nvpdg KpvazaXXosiSwg, zo 7zvpmSEg 
Kai zo dspcoSEg iv EKazipan zmv ppiapaipicov nspiixovza. 
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Heraclitus, can be explained solely in terms of the close relationship of 
this element to the unifying and attracting power of philia} As we have 
seen, the latter is the divine luminous substance as a flowing soul-force; 
and fire, therefore, is nothing other than the basic corporeal form of the di¬ 
vine light, which itself remains formless and fluid. 

i. The Relationship between Light and Fire in the 
Light-Metaphysics of Augustinian Scholasticism 

We shall encounter this conception of the relationship of light to fire as 
a corporeal element once again in Augustinian Scholasticism. The latter 
took this over from Empedocles’ Orphic doctrine of physis by way of 
Neoplatonism. It developed into a “metaphysics of light,” which was ac¬ 
commodated to the biblical story of creation (the divine creative word 
“Let there be light!”). In Augustinian Scholasticism, however, the appli¬ 
cation of the form-matter motive is inverted. Here light becomes the 
supersensible (and in itself incorporeal) primal form of corporeality. 
Fire is merely its bodily form, which is accessible to sense perception. 
This light-metaphysics has thus passed through the mold of the Platonic 
conception of form and matter. 

If, in Empedocles, fire is most closely related to philia and the divine lu¬ 
minous substance, the cold and dark air is considered to have a direct con¬ 
nection to neikos. The elements of water and earth, in turn, which lie be¬ 
tween these two poles, have a somewhat more distant relationship to nei¬ 
kos. Fire ascends upwards, but the air (ether), in contrast, “sinks down 
with long roots into the earth.” 1 2 

j. The Two Hemispheres of Day and Night 

As Comford has shown, there is a perfect correspondence between this 
polar dualism in Empedocles’ theory of the elements and the division of 
the cosmos into the two hemispheres of day and night, which move 
around the earth in a circle. Aetius, in particular, gives a detailed de¬ 
scription of various aspects of this picture. The first or diurnal hemi¬ 
sphere consists of fire, while the second, nocturnal hemisphere is com¬ 
posed of air (the dark, cold element) mixed with a little fire. Aetius in¬ 
forms us that Empedocles had two suns. The first is the archetypal one, 
which consists of fire. It fills the one hemisphere of the cosmos and is 
always situated directly opposite to its reflection ( avravyela ) in the 
other hemisphere. The second is the sun perceptible to the senses (to 
(f>aivopevov), i.e., the reflection of the original sun in the other hemi¬ 
sphere. The second sun is filled by air mingled with fire, and the rota¬ 
tion of the earth (which is earned along by the motion of the hemisphere 


1 Comford, op. cit, p. 233. 

2 Diels-Kranz I, 332; Empedocles, B. Fragm. 54: ai8i)p <S' av> paKpfjim Kara 
yOova Svern pfaig. 
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filled with fire) causes this air to refract the rays of light. 1 

If fire is thus the fundamental bodily fonn of philia , the cold and dark 
air may justifiably be designated the fundamental bodily form of neikos. 
This means that the Orphic dualism has been extended here to the static 
ontic forms of corporeality. 

k. Has Empedocles Also Formalized the Divine Matter Principle 
of Philia? The Role o/Harmonia in Empedocles ’ System 
It may be asked whether Empedocles has likewise formalized the matter 
principle in his conception of the divine fluid soul-substance {philia ). 
Comford believes that the philia in the divine sphere is in fact the same 
as the “harmony soul” of Pythagoras, which was simultaneously a nu¬ 
merical proportion {logos or ratio) and a “mental substance.” He also 
believes that it plays the same role as the fir e-logos of Heraclitus. 

Indeed, as we found earlier, Empedocles states that the sphere lies se¬ 
cured in the “close confines of harmony” and that no discord and strife 
reigns in its “limbs.” 2 Furthermore, in his De anima, Aristotle takes issue 
with the conception of the individual soul as a harmonic proportion of the 
mixture (of the elements), or kdyog rrjg pedgecog, a view that he ascribes to 
Empedocles. He argues that because the elements are not mixed in the 
same proportion in flesh and bone, it would follow that there are several 
souls in one body, if the proportion that determines the mixture were in¬ 
deed a harmony, i.e., a soul. Moreover, is the soul then itself this propor¬ 
tion, or is it rather something distinct from this? And, finally, is the mix¬ 
ture brought about by philia a mixture team rvxtjv, i.e., one caused by 
blind Ananke, or is it a mixture in the right proportion? And if the latter is 
the case, is philia then itself this proportion, or is it something distinct 
from this? 3 

It appears to me that the conclusion that Comford draws from the above 
data is in error. In neither of Empedocles’ didactic poems is there any 
trace of a Pythagorean number mysticism. In addition, Heraclitus’ con¬ 
ception of the logos is incompatible with the Orphic dualism of soul and 
body, which, as we have seen, was also adhered to by Empedocles. 

In the passage referred to, Aristotle is speaking in the first place of the 


1 Diels-Kranz I, 293; Empedocles, A. Fragm. 56 (Aetius II, 20, 13 [D. 350]): E. Svo 
ijXiovg' zov pev apxezvnov, nvp ov ev ran ezepcoi hm^onpicoi zov Koopov, 
nenXppcoKog to ppiotyaipiov, aie'i Kaz avziKpv zrji avzavyeiai eavzov 
zezaypevov rdv Se </>aivdpevov, avzavyeiav ev rah ezepcoi ppiodaipian rah rnv 
aepog rnv deppopiyovg nenXppcopevcoi and KVKXozepovg zfjg yfjg Kaz’ avccKXacnv 
yiyvopevpv eig zov rjXiov zov KpvazaXXoeiSfj , ovpnepieXKopevpv Se ziji Kivrjoei 
zov nvpivov. (translation in the text) Cf. in this connection the other testimonies of 
Aristotle, Philoponus, Aetius, and Plutarch ( A. Fragm. 57, 58, and 60). 

2 Diels-Kranz I, 324; Empedocles, B. Fragm. 27. Cf. p. 87, note 1. 

3 Aristotle, De anima a. 4, 408 a. 13. 
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individual human soul that has entered into the earthly body and thus, in 
Empedocles’ conception, has already fallen away from its divine origin. 
Nowhere does Empedocles call the all-pervading divine soul itself a har¬ 
mony. Harmony is ascribed, in the first place, solely to the sphere as the 
“divine body,” and it here consists exclusively in the proportional mixing 
of all four elements into a unity, this being undivided, without neikos, and 
apparently dominated by the element fire. Empedocles’ nature philoso¬ 
phy, however, also gives a second role to harmony. To be specific, it ap¬ 
pears in his theory about the origin of individual things with form from the 
mixing and separating of portions of the elements in the earthly process of 
physis. 

When the universe is in the state of the sphere, neikos, completely sepa¬ 
rated from the elements, is situated “at the outermost limits of the globe,” 
enveloping it in a cold and dark soul-stream. At the same time philia is ap¬ 
parently diffused throughout the entire sphere, as an evenly spread fluid. 
When, in obedience to the authoritative decree of Ananke, neikos invades 
the divine corporeal globe from all sides,philia streams out to meet it. As 
philia (or philotes) reaches the center of the vortex which has been created 
thereby and portions of the elements separate out and mix with one an¬ 
other in definite proportions, 1 these then become men and all kinds of liv¬ 
ing beings. The assembling of the related bodily parts of a mortal living 
being (in Empedocles’ presentation, these first arise independently and 
separate from one another) 2 is caused by “the gentle, immortal impulse of 
love. And straightway what had previously been immortal grew into mor¬ 
tal beings, and what had previously been unmixed became mixed to¬ 
gether, a changing of paths.” 3 


1 Diels-Kranz I, 326-327; Empedocles, B. Fragm. 35, 3: enei Neixog pev evepramv 
(ks to PevOog Sivrjg, ev Se peorp ^iXdtpg azpo^aXiyyi yevrizai, ev rfji Si) vaSe 
jravra ovvep/erai ev povov sivai, ovk aipap, aXXa OeXppa ovviozapev' aXXodev 
aXXa. zcav Se re pioyopevcov xeif edvea pvpia Ovr/Tcov. (“When strife has reached 
the lowest depth of the vortex, but love arrives in the middle of it, then all of this 
unites in her [?] to be a single whole, not all at once, but by coming together at their 
will, one from here and one from there. From this mixture there sprang countless 
hosts of mortal beings.”) Concerning the harmony in the proportion of the mixture, 
cf. B. Fragm. 96 and 98: “The white bones are fitted together by the cementing pow¬ 
ers of harmony (Appovipg KoXXrpcnv) with divine beauty.” They are mixed from 
earth, water, and fire in the proportions 2:2:4. 

2 Diels-Kranz I, 333; B. Fragm. 57: i)i noXXai pev yopoai avav/eveg E/3XaoTri(jav, 
yvpvoi S' EKXa^ovm fipa/ioveg evviSeg copcov, oppaia T ol(a) enXavono 
nsvr\TEVOVTa psTwncov. (“On it [the earth] sprang up many jawbones without necks, 
bare arms wandered here and there without shoulders, and eyes floated about alone 
without foreheads.”) Diels-Kranz I, 336; B. Fragm. 63: aXXa Sieanacnm peXecov 
fivcng’ (“But the origin of the limbs is divided from one another.”) 

3 Diels-Kranz I, 327-328; B. Fragm. 35, 12: oaaov S' aiev vnsKnpoOsoi, zoaov aiev 
ini)iei i)md(f>pa>v ^Uorprog apspfisog apflpomg oppi)' aiy/a Se Ovijf s^vovm, m 
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In this process, philia brings harmony into being by combining definite 
portions of the elements. But what arises in this way as an individual be¬ 
ing, is a child of both philia and neikos and is thus defective in its very ori¬ 
gin. 

/. Blind Ananke Rules the Entire Earthbound Process of 
Becoming Which Gives Rise to Individual Beings 
What is noteworthy here is that blind Ananke or Tyche remains in con¬ 
trol of this entire process. This constitutes a second argument against 
the notion that harmonia has the same role in Empedocles’ nature phi¬ 
losophy that it had in the doctrine of the Pythagoreans. 

Empedocles indeed explicitly states that in the conjoining of the sepa¬ 
rate members into a mortal body, various monstrosities were formed that 
had no enduring life, such as creatures with double faces and double 
breasts, or combinations of human faces with the bodies of oxen, and con¬ 
versely. * 1 Only those combinations were retained that - although they, like 
the others, were produced by blind chance and unpredictable fate - were 
nevertheless so constituted that they seemed to have been purposively de¬ 
signed for life. 2 Even the harmony that philia creates within mortal beings 
is thus evidently a product of Ananke and not of a thinking divine mind. 
The all-pervasive divine thinking soul appears to have no power over 
physis, the eternally flowing stream of life, which remains bound to the 
tenebrous earth, for physis is completely subjected to Ananke, which fol¬ 
lows its course through all the elements. 
m. The Problem with Respect to the Immortality of the Soul in 
Empedocles ’ Theory o/Physis 

In the interpretation of Empedocles’ theory of physis, there arises an ex¬ 
tremely difficult problem. Apparently he recognizes no dualism be¬ 
tween soul and mortal body in the earthly realm of perishable life; nev¬ 
ertheless, in his Katharmoi, he clearly holds to the Orphic doctrine con¬ 
cerning the immortality of the individual soul. 

“Out of the elements,’’ he says, “everything is fittingly joined together, 
and through them do mortal beings think, enjoy, and feel sorrow.” 3 He re¬ 
gards the blood coursing round the heart as the seat of human thought. 4 
“For we behold earth by means of earth, water by means of water, ether by 

Ttp'iv padov adavaf eivai, t^apa re za Kpiv dKppza Sia/Ua^avza Kehevdovg. 
(translation in the text) 

1 Diels-Kranz I, 334; B. Fragm. 61. 

2 Aristotle, Physics 2. 8. 198 b 29. Aristotle here takes issue with this conception by 
arguing that the purposively formed organisms do not appear in arbitrary, individual 
cases, as would be expected if they arose by chance, but rj aei rj wg eni to tzoA-v (“ei¬ 
ther always, or at least in the great majority of cases.”) 

3 Diels-Kranz I, 351; Empedocles, B. Fragm. 107: ek zovzcov <yap> navza Tzemjyacjiv 
appoaOevza Ka'i zovzoig t/ipoveovoi real ijSovz’ tjS avubvzm. (translation in the text) 

4 Diels-Kranz I, 350; B. Fragm. 105: alpa yap avOpconoig nepiKapdiov eozi vor]pa. 
(translation in the text) 
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means of ether, and fire by means of fire; and further, we behold love by 
our love, and hate by our grievous hate.” 1 (Again this is the thesis that 
played such an important role in Greek philosophy, that like is known 
only by like.) We are further told that it is by the will of Tyche or Ananke 
that all (mortal) beings are endowed with consciousness and partake of 
thought. 2 

Appealing to the fragment cited above (“we behold earth by means of 
earth,” etc.), Aristotle observes that for Empedocles the individual soul is 
composed of a mixture of all the elements. Whatever has its origin in a 
mixture of elements cannot be immortal, however, and it is precisely this 
that has led to the prevailing opinion that Empedocles’ nature philosophy 
is completely unrelated to his Orphic teaching, expounded in the 
Katharmoi. 

n. Cornford’s Solution to This Problem Is in Conflict with the 
Clear Pronouncements of Empedocles 

Comford thinks that this difficulty is removed by regarding Empe¬ 
docles’ human soul as composed of both a mortal and an immortal part. 
The immortal part allegedly consists solely in a mixture of segments of 
the soul-forces of philia and neikos and comprises the actual individual¬ 
ity of the human soul. The mortal part, in contrast, contains the purely 
sensory faculties, which remain tied to the earthly body. These will then 
naturally pass away along with this body. 3 

This solution of the difficulty, however, conflicts with the texts cited 
above. These clearly teach that the human faculty of thought is also de¬ 
rived from a mixture of the elements. 4 Comford’s solution is based upon a 
hypothetical construction that finds no support in Empedocles’ didactic 
poem on phvsis. 

o. The Most Likely Interpretation of Empedocles ’ Pronounce¬ 
ments on This Point. The Origin of the Thesis That “Like Is 
Known Only by Like ” 

In order to understand Empedocles’ position correctly, it is necessary to 
take one’s point of departure in his notion that like is known only by 
like. In the static interpretation of ontology, this conception goes back to 
Parmenides, who posited the identity of being and thought without tak- 

1 Diels-Kranz I, 351; B. Fragm. 109: yairji pev yap yaiav OKcdnapev, vSan S' vScop, 
aidepi S’ aidepa Siov, drop nvpi nvp , diSpHov, awpypv 8e cjmpyfji, vehcog Se re 
veiKei Avypah. (translation in the text) 

2 Diels-Kranz I, 350; B. Fragm. 103: rrjiSe pev ovv iorriTi Tv/pg JtecjipovpKev 
anavra. Diels-Kranz I, 353; B. Fragm. 110, 10: jiavra yap ladi dpdvpcnv exeiv Kai 
vcdparog alaav. (translation in the text) 

3 Comford, op. cit, p.239. 

4 There is here a certain kinship with Pannenides’ utterance in B. Fragm. 16 (Diels- 
Kranz I, 244), which makes the nous dependent upon the “mixture of the limbs.” 
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ing account of the theoretical Gegenstand relation. Aristotle claims that 
Heraclitus taught the same thing, but from his own standpoint, accord¬ 
ing to which what is moved can be known by what is moved. Since 
Empedocles, as we have seen, dissolved the one static form of being of 
the Eleatics into the four elements, as four static forms of being, his re¬ 
tention of the Eleatic principle that like is known by like forced him to 
identify theoretical thought as thought of being with the elements of 
physis. And since these elements are corporeal forms of being, thinking 
itself, as being, also belongs to the realm of corporeality. The elements 
themselves partake of consciousness and thought, as is expressly stated 
in the conclusion of Fragment 110: “for know that everything has con¬ 
sciousness and, through Ananke, a share (o.loav) in thought.” 1 2 

It is thus evident that not merely the powers of sense perception, but 
even the faculty of thought itself, have their ontic ground in the four basic 
forms of physis. Do they then not belong to the immortal soul? If this 
question is to be answered in the spirit of the Greek philosopher himself, it 
must be borne in mind that for Empedocles motion could be imparted to 
the bodily elements exclusively through the soul-forces. Both the sensory 
functions and the function of thought, even though as existing things they 
have been constituted from the elements, can therefore be brought into dy¬ 
namic activity only by the soul. Philia and neikos, then, are the two 
dunameis that produce this process. Furthermore, it is only through them 
that we have knowledge of the “soul-movements” of love and enmity. It is 
this, therefore, that forms the Heraclitean counterpart in Empedocles’ 
thought to the Eleatic interpretation of the principle that like is known 
only by like. Thus the actual movement in thought is indeed immortal - al¬ 
though, as we shall see, a reservation must be made with respect to its indi¬ 
viduality - just as its ontic ground is located in the four basic coiporeal 
forms of physis. In spite of this, Empedocles teaches that the thought fac¬ 
ulty of mortal man resides in his blood. The human power of thought thus 
passes away together with the blood-soul. 

If this interpretation is correct - and it has the advantage of squaring 
with both the text of the fragments and the entire spirit of Empedocles’ 
thought - then it would appear that this philosopher, although he main¬ 
tains the dualism between the form and matter principles, admits of no ab¬ 
solute separation between soul and material body, neither in the divine 
all-encompassing oneness, nor in the “daemons.” With respect to the di¬ 
vine unity, this is evident at once in the description of the sphere. Philia as 
the divine, fluid soul-force is found within the divine globular body, and 
so long as this sphere (i.e., the supersensible form of the luminous heav¬ 
ens) is not broken asunder by neikos, there is no separation of individual 
souls (daemons) from the all-pervading divine soul enclosed in the 
sphere. There is likewise at this time no dark terrestrial realm to which the 
detached souls could fall in order to follow the cycle of incarnation and re- 

1 Aristotle, DeAnima 1, 2. 

2 Diels-Kranz I, 353; Empedocles, B. Fragm. 110,10. 
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incarnations in the prison of earthly material bodies. 1 In addition, the 
thought faculty of the divine mind, which was spoken of in the fragment 
from the Katharmoi cited above, is in truth also not conceived of in isola¬ 
tion from the sphere as the divine bodily form. Even the deity, whose 
“thoughts dart through the whole cosmos,” thinks the elements by means 
of the elements, i.e., being by means of being. 

Just as Pythagoras’ divine form principle continued to be rooted in the 
matter principle (the ever-flowing source of physis), so, conversely, 
Empedocles’ divine matter principle - in spite of the fact that it has been 
distanced from the form principle, which he has restricted to the corporeal 
realm - is rooted in the four ontic forms of physis. It is from the latter that 
the divine spherical body also arises through the motive force of the di¬ 
vine philia. 

Empedocles’ Katharmoi and his didactic poem On Nature agree that 
the separation of individual souls dictated by Ananke is produced by the 
operation of neikos, the evil soul-force of strife and discord. The divine 
philia then loses its appropriate corporeal form, and the detached souls 
likewise fall away from the spherical fonn of the luminous heavens, i.e., 
the all-encompassing divine body. 

In the continuing exercise of its soul-power, philia remains dependent 
on the four basic corporeal forms, the elements. For without elements 
there is nothing either to unite or to separate. The same holds for neikos, 
and also for the individual souls born from the mixture of philia and 
neikos. These individual souls are also rooted in the four elements. In¬ 
deed, it is only through the elements that the soul can think and can experi¬ 
ence joy and sorrow. 

Like the divine philia itself, however, the detached souls that have 
fallen from the divine all-encompassing oneness no longer have a body 
that is appropriate to themselves. For this reason they must pass, in subjec¬ 
tion to Ananke, from one body to the next during their circuit through the 
earthly realm of physis. When eventually philia again becomes victorious, 
they are once more taken up into the immortal, all-pervading divine soul 
within the sphere, and the divine bodily form is thus restored. 

p. Empedocles ’ Individual Soul is Not Human and Has 
Immortality Only in a Relative Sense 
The individual soul that has fallen away from the deity is, in itself, not 
human. In the Katharmoi it is called only a “long-lived daemon,” just as 
in Peri phvseos the gods are called “long-lived.’’ 2 And such a daemon is 
a flowing soul-substance without fixed form, neither god nor mortal 


1 In his Phaedrus, 246 c 25, Plato likewise says, in conclusion, that one imagines the 
immortal gods of heaven with soul and body, “both joined by nature for all time.” 
According to B. Fragment 115 of the Katharmoi, even the daemons have “limbs” 
(Diels-Kranz I, 357). 

2 Diels-Kranz I, 320; Empedocles, B. Fragm. 21, 12. 
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man. In the cycle of physis, the fallen daemon enters into a human body 
only temporarily, for it assumes other bodily forms just as well. After 
the completion of the great astral year, it is no longer bound to an 
earthly body. Then, as Empedocles expressly states, it returns to the di¬ 
vine all-encompassing oneness as an immortal partner, delivered from 
the power of Ananke, which had mingled philia with neikos. 

In both of Empedocles’ didactic poems, the individual immortality of 
the soul is thus only relative. As the product of the activity of neikos, indi¬ 
viduality can only be preserved for the duration of the cycle of incarna¬ 
tions and reincarnations within the dark, earthly realm, and it of necessity 
comes to an end when the soul reverts once again to its divine origin. 

Even within the conception of Empedocles, therefore, the dualism be¬ 
tween material body and immortal thinking soul could not be given suit¬ 
able philosophical expression. This would not become possible until the 
form principle of the religion of culture had gained the supremacy in 
philosophical thought and had been liberated from its naturalistic, panthe¬ 
istic deformation. The conception of individual immortality was thus first 
developed in the Olympian culture religion, with respect to the radiant 
form-gods. 

As soon as Greek thought entered the path of critical self-reflection, the 
prototype for the immortality of the individual form-soul could be found 
in the athanasia of the individual form-god; for, as I shall demonstrate in 
the transcendental critique of philosophic thought, self-knowledge is 
completely dependent on one’s knowledge of God. 

q. The Antinomies in Empedocles ’ Theory o/Physis 
In its consistent elaboration, Empedocles’ endeavor to unite the matter 
principle with the form principle of the Eleatic ontology inevitably en¬ 
snared Greek theoria in a complicated web of antinomies. If the divine 
sphere, as a bodily form produced by the formless flux of philia, is truly 
an all-encompassing oneness, how could it have originated from four 
immutable static elements as fonns of being? After its fall from the de¬ 
ity, the soul is able to preserve its individuality only as long as it is pur¬ 
suing its dark course through all the elements; for if it is reunited with 
the all-pervading soul, it is absorbed into the latter. But how is it possi¬ 
ble for Empedocles to hold that all the diversity of the elements can be 
annulled in the sphere, when he also explicitly teaches that these four 
basic fonns are eternal and immutable? If the sphere is a hannonious 
mixture of the elements, it can at most be a unity in the multiplicity of 
the elements; but the principle of diversity that is simultaneously pres¬ 
ent in this multiplicity is precisely what is supposed to be foreign to the 
sphere. Furthennore, unity can never have its origin in a multiplicity, as 
Empedocles would have it, for even a unity-in-multiplicity is necessar¬ 
ily founded in unity. 

In his conception of the sphere, Empedocles apparently wishes to bring 
the undivided flowing oneness of philia to formal expression. In itself, 
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however, philia is not a fonn principle but a divine matter principle. 1 
Form is a per as, a principle of limit. As such, it contradicts the principle of 
matter within the dialectical ground-motive. If the sphere is indeed a prod¬ 
uct of philia, the elements within it would have to be eliminated. Only a 
chaotic, formless hule could remain. 

Only a polar antithesis, a complete separation of the form principle 
from the matter principle, would have sufficed to maintain the independ¬ 
ence of the former over against the latter that had been demanded in 
Empedocles’ theory of the elements. This was the course that Anaxagoras 
would follow. Before he could begin, however, the naturalistic Orphic 
conception of the fonn principle, which always retained its root in the Di¬ 
onysian matter principle, had to be overcome. And this route led to the 
form principle of the religion of culture in its original, non-naturalized 
sense. 

5. The Primacy of the Form Principle of the Religion of 
Culture in Anaxagoras’ Theory of Nous, and the 
Atomists’ Reversion to the Naturalistic Form Principle 

a. The Nous as Divine Form-Giver (Demiurge) Remains 

Unmixed with Matter, Which It Controls by Its Form-Giving. 

The Form Motive of the Religion of Culture 
It is in the thought of Anaxagoras of Clazomenae (ca. 499-428 B.C.), a 
contemporary and friend of the great Athenian statesman Pericles, that 
the fonn principle of the religion of culture first began to wrestle free 
from the grip of the naturalistic uranic motives and to come to expres¬ 
sion in its stark opposition to the matter motive of the religion of nature. 
Anaxagoras elevated nous, the theoretical thought operative in Oecopia, 
to the position of a divine formative principle. In doing so, he released 
this notion of the deity from its naturalistic mathematical confinement 
within Parmenides’ fonn of being, 2 and he purified it from any admix¬ 
ture with the matter principle. 3 As the purely thinking archie of all fonn, 
exalted above all sensory feeling and emotion, nous may not be mixed 
with matter. For if it were, it would not be able to exercise control over 
matter. 4 

Here there is a clear expression of the ground-motive of the religion of 


1 Aristotle correctly notes this in Metaphysics B, 1 996 a 7. 

2 Diels-Kranz II, 37; Anaxagoras, B. Fragm. 12: za pev aXXa navzogpoipavpezeyei, 
vovg Se eoziv aneipov nai avzonpazeg ko'i pepeinzai ovSevi /prjpazi, aXXa 
povog aiizdg en' ecovzov eoziv. (“The rest has a share of everything [i.e., of matter 
as the chaotic mixture of everything]. The thinking mind, however, is something that 
is determined by no formal limit [this obviously refers to that of the Eleatics] and is 
self-ruled and mixed with no material seed, but exists alone by itself.”) For the con¬ 
ceptions of aneipov that differ from mine, see Jaeger, op. cit, p. 241. 

3 See the preceding note. 

4 Diels-Kranz II, 37-38; B. Fragm. 12: Kai av etcaiXvev avzov za ovppepeiypeva, 
mazeppSevog/phpazog Kpazeiv opoicog cog na'i povov eovza e</>'eavzov. (“And the 
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culture in its authentic sense. Culture, after all, is the exercise of control 
over a given material by means of rational forming according to a free pro¬ 
ject. At the same time, it is equally clear what the basic difference is be¬ 
tween Anaxagoras’ view and that of Empedocles. The prevailing opinion 
wrongly places Empedocles in the same line as Anaxagoras and then 
lumps them together with the Atomists. For Empedocles, however, the 
all-pervading divine soul was a fluid continuum, which was conceived en¬ 
tirely in accordance with the Greek matter principle, and the deity lacked 
all power over the forming process in the cycle of birth, death, and rebirth. 
The latter remained the exclusive province of Ananke or Tyclie, of blind, 
irrational fate. In addition, philia, as the flowing divine soul-stream, was a 
true Dionysian dunamis, which under the influence of Orphism had 
merely distanced itself from the form principle, even though it lay en¬ 
closed in the divine corporeal sphere. 

b. The De-Deification of the Matter Principle 

Anaxagoras, in contrast, radically de-deified the realm of matter. He ac¬ 
complished this by denying to it the spontaneous ever-flowing motion 
of life. He deprived it, therefore, precisely of that in which the Milesian 
nature philosophy and Heraclitus had located its divine character. 

The situation here is thus completely different from the one we find in 
Empedocles. The latter’s denial of the spontaneous power of motion to the 
four elements was a direct result of the fact that he dissociated the soul 
from the body in Orphic fashion. The soul then became the vehicle of the 
principle of matter, while the elements were not matter in the Greek sense 
of the word, but rather the basic fonns of being from which all corporeal 
things were constituted and came into being. For his part, Anaxagoras re¬ 
jected Empedocles’ theory of the elements, which was dependent on the 
Eleatic conception of the eternal form of being. Precisely because he con¬ 
ceived the divine nous as the sole form-giving principle of origin and 
thereby consciously ascribed the religious primacy to the ground-motive 
of the religion of culture, Anaxagoras was compelled to de-deify per se 
the matter principle of the religion of nature. 

c. Anaxagoras ’ Conception of Matter as an In-Itself Fixed and 
Chaotic Meigma of the Seeds of All Things. The So-Called 
“Homoeomeries ” 

With this in view, Anaxagoras denies the presence of soul within the 
realm of matter in itself. Matter becomes fixed and static, although it re¬ 


matter-seeds that were mixed with it [viz., the nous] would hinder it, so that it could 
control none of these in the same way as it does when it is alone by itself.” In an ex¬ 
press appeal to Anaxagoras, this later became one of the main arguments of Aristotle 
and of Thomas Aquinas for the independence of the activity of theoretical thought 
from the material body. This anthropological inference is lacking in Anaxagoras, 
however. B. Fragm. 12: xai oaa ye y rvxhv e/ei xa'i za pei^co xa'i za eXdocrco, 
Tzdvzcov vovg xpazei. (“And over all things that have soul [life], both the greater and 
the smaller [beings], nous has dominion.”) 
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tains its typical chaotic character. It has become the absolute meigma, 
the chaotic, completely formless mixing together of everything with ev¬ 
erything. Here the eternal flux of physis is not given a foundation in a 
group of four static forms of being; instead, matter itself is deprived of 
its spontaneous power of motion, of its fluid soul-continuum. But matter 
remains the diametrical opposite of the principle of form. Now it is the 
realm of chaos, which is instrinsically inert and static. It has become 
formlessness. 

For Anaxagoras, movement is in principle form-giving movement, 
which originates solely in the divine nous as demiurge. This nous makes 
out of chaos a cosmos, a form-world, and it knows and determines its en¬ 
tire order. 1 Anaxagoras expressly denies that Ananke or heimarmene 
Tyche is the origin of the form-giving process. 2 This does not mean, how¬ 
ever, that the chaotic principle of matter has lost its status as a principle of 
origin independent of the divine principle of form. Chaos does not owe its 
origin to the divine nous. Indeed, following Empedocles, Anaxagoras 
says that there is no becoming or origination in any absolute sense. 3 In his 
thought, however, this statement takes on an entirely different meaning 
than it has in Empedocles. According to Anaxagoras, matter continues to 
be a chaotic mixture of everything with everything, even when it has been 

1 Diels-Kranz II, 38; Anaxagoras, B. Fragm. 12, 5: Kai t ijg nspixcopijoiog xfjg 
ovpndopg vovg SKpaxpoev, coots nspixcopfjoai xi)v apxnv. Kai npcoxov and rnv 
opiKpov rjptgam nspixcopsiv, ini Si nAiov nepixcopei, Ka'i nspixcopijosi ini 
nAiov. Kai xa ovppioyopevd re Kai anoKpivopeva Kai SiaKpivopsva ndvxa iyvco 
vovg... ndvxa SiEKoapnoe ■■■ (“Nous also took control of the entire movement of ro¬ 
tation, so that it gave the initial impetus to this. And this rotation first began at some 
small point [viz., of matter], but the rotating motion extends itself further and will 
extend further still. And what it therein mingled together and separated out from one 
another, this all was known by the nous... this all was ordered by the nous.”) 

2 Diels-Kranz II, 22; Anaxagoras, A. Fragm. 66. 

3 Diels-Kranz II, 40-41; Anaxagoras, B. Fragm. 17: xd Si yivsoOai Kai anoAAvoffai 
ovk dpdwg vopi^ovoiv oi "EAArivsg' ovSiv yap XPW a ylvexai ovSi anoAAvxai, 
aAA' and iovxcov xPdPuxcov ovppioysxai re Kai SiaKpivexai. (“But the Greeks 
have no proper notion of coming into being and passing away. For no matter-seed 
comes into being or passes away, but from existing matter-seeds [things] are mixed 
and once again decompose.”) I continually depart from Diels’ translations, because 
in my view they misrepresent the philosophic content of the text. For example, he 
translates XPdP a as “thing.” In doing so he imports into the text an indefensible 
point of view that was certainly not held by Anaxagoras. In Anaxagoras, the word 
Xprjpaxa often has the pregnant philosophical sense of “primordial principles of 
hide,” which he will later also call anippaxa (seeds). This meaning is already pres¬ 
ent in fragment 1 (Diels-Kranz II, 32): opov ndvxa xpijpaxa fjv, ansipa Kai nAfjOog 
Kai opiKpoxr]xa ■ Here there is a description of the original chaos, in which no things 
having form exist. Here again, however, Diels translates using the word “thing”: 
“Beisammen waren alle Dinge, grenzenlos nach Menge wie nach Klcinheit.” (Trans¬ 
lator. “All things were together, infinite both in number and in smallness.”) 
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divided and subdivided as far as possible. Precisely for this reason he 
claims that it contains an infinite number of infinitesimally small seeds 
{cneppaxa or /pr/paxa) of all things accessible to sense experience (gold, 
bones, flesh, blood, etc.). 1 It is a formless totality out of which everything 
that has form and shape is enabled to arise by a movement, produced 
within it by the divine nous, that separates the dissimilar particles and 
brings together the similar particles. 

Anaxagoras regards the four elements of Empedocles not as elementary 
forms of being, but rather as complexes of matter that are in themselves 
originally formless and without order and that consist of a mixture of 
s permata, all of which are dissimilar. From such a heterogenous mixture, 
actual things having form (air, fire, etc.), which are made up predomi¬ 
nantly of similar particles, can arise only by way of a process of separa¬ 
tion. These similar particles, and also the totalities that are composed of 
them, later came to be called homoeomeries (from opoiog, like, and 
pspog, portion). 2 Aristotle contrasted these homoeomeric totalities with 
the an-homoeomeric totalities, that is, living organisms, which he consid¬ 
ered to be composed of dissimilar parts. 

d. Anaxagoras ’ Conception of Matter as the Precursor of the 
Aristotelean Conception. How It Basically Differs from the 
Latter. The Inner Antinomy in Anaxagoras ’ Conception of 
Hule as a Reality Existing Apart from Form 
Anaxagoras’ conception of matter, with its infinite number of infinitesi¬ 
mally small components, as the “seed” of all things having form, al¬ 
ready foreshadows the Aristotelian conception of hule, which regards 
matter as the potentiality or possibility of being ( dvvapei ov). At the 
same time, however, the inner antinomy which inevitably ensnares theo¬ 
retical thought when the attempt is made to effect an absolute separation 
between the form and matter principles also becomes manifest at this 

1 Diels-Kranz II, 34; Anaxagoras, B. Fragm. 4: zovzwv Si: ovzag eyovrcovypi) Sotceiv 
eveivai izoXXa re tcai navzoia ev nacn zoig ov/xpi vopevoig Ka'i ojzeppaza Jiavzcov 
Xpriparwv xai iSeag navzoiag eyovza xai xpoiag xai /)< 5ovctg. (“Conditions being 
thus, we must suppose that in all that combines there are many ingredients of many 
kinds and the seeds of all things [here xp fjpa does mean ‘thing having form’], which 
have manifold forms and colors and tastes [smells].”) Concerning the medical char¬ 
acter of this theory, see Jaeger, op. cit, pp.156 ff. 

2 In Metaphysics A, 3. 984 a 11, Aristotle calls the totalities which, according to 
Anaxagoras, arise from the combination of similar seeds opoiopeprj. In other places, 
however, he also gives this name to the matter seeds themselves, as parts of a whole. 
Thus in his De Caelo G 3. 202b 1, for example, he says of air and fire: elvai ... 
EKazepov avzwv et, aopazcov opoiopepcov Tzavzcov hOpoiopivov (“that each of these 
is an aggregation of all invisible homoeomeries”). Cf. also De gen. et corr. A, 1, 314 
a 19. Note also Plutarch, Pericles c. 4, as an example of the later writers who used 
the plural form dpoiopepeiai with reference to the primal particles themselves 
(Diels-Kranz II, 10; Anaxagoras A Fragm. 15). 
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point. Anaxagoras holds that blood, gold, silver, and all the other sub¬ 
stances which he regards as composed of similar particles, contain, just 
as their material seeds do, 1 all other substances within themselves. The 
only qualification here is that, in the so-called “homeomeric” totalities, 
the similar particles predominate. 2 

In Anaxagoras ’ system, the spermata cannot be of the nature of pure, el¬ 
ementary, primordial substances. If they were such, they would have to be 
unmixed, and they would necessarily take on the character of simple 
forms of being. Anaxagoras explicitly states, however, that only the di¬ 
vine nous is unmixed. The spermata , therefore, can have within them¬ 
selves only the propensity, potentiality, or seed of the distinct forms of be¬ 
ing, while as hule they continue to possess the chaotic character of the 
meigma. 

In the standard interpretation of Anaxagoras’ spermata , far too little at¬ 
tention has been paid to this state of affairs, even though Plato already 
gave an acute analysis of it in his Parmenides. As a consequence, the fun¬ 
damental difference between these spermata, on the one hand, and the ele¬ 
ments of Empedocles and the atoms of Democritus, on the other hand, has 
been obscured. 3 

The truth is that, in Anaxagoras’ system, the spermata can only have the 
character of pure matter, in which the tendency predominates for the ma¬ 
terial to take on a specific form. Intimately related to this is his doctrine of 
the absolute continuity of the meigma. The latter contains no actual ele¬ 
mentary particles, because even the smallest particles are mixed together 
with all the others in an unbroken continuum. If ultimate circumscribed 
particles were in fact to exist, there would have to be an empty space be¬ 
tween them, a notion that the Ionian thinker vigorously combats. 

On the other hand, if the meigma were composed of pure matter-seeds, 
they would be completely indistinguishable from one another. On these 
tenns, homeomeries or similar matter-seeds could not exist, since to the 
Greek way of thinking similarity presupposes a distinguishing form. If, 
however, they themselves were already form-seeds, then the form-giving 
principle (the logos) would have to inhere in the matter principle itself. 
This position was indeed taken later by the Stoics in their theory of the 
logoi spermatikoi, which was a reversion to the Heraclitean conception of 
the principle of matter. If Anaxagoras himself had taken this step, how¬ 
ever, it would have meant complete failure for his attempt to effect a total 
separation between hule and the divine nous as a principle of form. 


1 Cf. Aristotle, Phys. G 4. 203 a 22: O pev (Avatgay.) onovv uov popimv eivai 
peiypa opoicog up navn Sia to opav onovv et, orovovv yiyvopevov (“Anaxagoras 
declared that each particle [of the original mixture] is a mixture, just like the whole, 
since he saw everything as arising from everything else.”) 

2 Diels-Kranz II, 35: Anaxagoras, B. Fragm. 6, 12. 

3 Tannery and Bumet already objected to this; nevertheless, they also failed to arrive 
at a satisfactory conception of the spermata. 
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In order to escape this antinomy, Aristotle later used the stratagem of 
denying real (actual) existence to pure or primary matter. He taught that 
matter, as the mere possibility of being, is first brought into real existence 
by means of form. 

Anaxagoras, however, establishes pure hule as an actually existing 
chaos, which, after initially being in a state of rigid immobility, is formed 
into a cosmos by the divine motion. According to him, the material sper- 
mata, by their very nature, have an immutable being, which remains unaf¬ 
fected throughout the process that gives rise to form. And in this absolute 
separation of what as correlate belong inseparably together, namely, mat¬ 
ter and form, the genuinely religious dialectic of the Greek ground-motive 
is once again manifest. As soon as this dialectic is carried through in theo¬ 
retical thought, it become an inexhaustible source of insoluble theoretical 
antinomies. 

This does not alter the fact, however, that Anaxagoras’ theory of nous 
signals a veritable turning point in Greek philosophy. In his conception, 
the religious priority of the authentic form motive of the religion of cul¬ 
ture begins to express itself for the first time in theoretical thought. Here 
this motive has been deepened by means of decopia, and the polytheistic 
mythological form that Homer and Hesiod had given to it has been deci¬ 
sively overcome. The school of Anaxagoras thus began the attempt to of¬ 
fer an ethical-allegorical interpretation of Homer’s mythology (rrjv 
Ouijpov noir\oiv eivai nepi dpexi]c teat diKaioavvtjg). As the form¬ 
giving origin, the divine nous has been removed from all human passions 
and identified with the activity of pure theoretical thought. Indeed, 
Anaxagoras has purged his notion of the deity from the uranic motives so 
thoroughly that he calls the stars “lifeless bodies,” thus breaking with the 
ancient uranic religion of the celestial gods (deoi ovpavioi). 1 2 

Nevertheless, Anaxagoras’ conception still fails to carry through the 
primacy of the form motive of the religion of culture in a consistent philo¬ 
sophical manner. The form-giving divine nous is only given a role in his 
philosophy of nature in order to account for the origin (“the initial im¬ 
pulse”) of motion. When it comes to explaining concrete phenomena of 
nature it recedes entirely into the background. In fact, Anaxagoras carries 
on as if the genesis of the world of fonn were entirely the work of the mat¬ 
ter principle, with its blind Ananke. Man is supposed to have originated in 
just the same way as other living beings and inorganic things, through the 
combination of material spermatar Thus the human mental faculty (nous) 
is evidently not regarded as an independent form, divorced from matter. 
Anaxagoras ascribes this character only to the divine nous. In another 


1 Diels-Kranz II, 9; Anaxagoras, A. Fragm. 12 and II, 25; A. Fragm. 79. 

2 Diels-Kranz II, 34; Anaxagoras, B. Fragm. 4, 8-9: Kai avdpcdnovq re avpnayrjvai 
Kai Toe aXXa t^mia oaa y/vxhv i/ei. (“And that men also were fitted together [viz., 
from the matter-seeds of all things] and the other living animated beings.”) 
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fragment he describes this nous as “the finest and purest of all chremata 

The standard interpretation is completely wrong in taking this statement 
to mean that Anaxagoras regarded the nous as merely a rarefaction of mat¬ 
ter. 1 2 3 The statement, on the contrary, means that he conceived the divine 
nous as nothing but pure form; for a chrema that is truly unmixed is neces¬ 
sarily formal in character. 

It is still possible that Anaxagoras, like Aristotle, regarded the activity 
of theoretical thought as a universal, divine noetic power which only en¬ 
ters into the human being from outside (OvpaOev ) and which does not op¬ 
erate within human nature itself ( Kara cj)vmv). This is not likely, however, 
since fragment 11 expressly states that nous is mixed with many other 
things. 

e. Anaxagoras ’ Departure from the Notion That Like Is Known 
by Like. The Metaphysical Interpretation of the Gegenstand 
Relation and Its Influence on the Scholastic Theory of 
the Soul 

Whatever answer is given to this question, the polar dualism between 
the form motive of the religion of culture and the matter motive is re¬ 
vealed, in any case, in Anaxagoras’ radical departure from the funda¬ 
mental thesis of Pannenides, Heraclitus, and Empedocles that like is 
known by like. Here Greek philosophy becomes aware for the first time 
of the theoretical Gegenstand relation, and this takes place by way of 
the metaphysical-theological route of making the theoretical-logical 
function of thought completely independent, separating it from the “ma¬ 
terial” field of investigation (the Gegenstand). As we shall see later, 
both Aristotle and the Scholastics will use this metaphysical miscon¬ 
struction of the theoretical Gegenstand relation as their point of depar¬ 
ture in demonstrating that the nous (or, in Scholasticism, the anima 
rationalis ) is a mental substance that is separable from the material 
body. Divine thought is able to know the matter-seeds of all things, not 
because it is like them, but precisely because it is mixed with none of 
them and stands therefore in diametrical oposition to them. ’ The sense 
organs, in contrast, are too weak to discern the primal constituents of 
matter truly. 4 Nevertheless, Anaxagoras holds that even sensory knowl¬ 
edge is based on sense experience gained through what is opposed to 

1 Diels-Kranz II, 38; Anaxagoras, B. Fragm. 12, 2-3: Xenzozazov ze navxcov 
Xpripdrcov Kai KaOapmxazov. 

2 Diogenes of Apollonia was the first to do this, thereby reverting to the conception of 
Anaximenes (the divine nous is conceived as air). 

3 Diels-Kranz II, 38; Anaxagoras, B. Fragm. 12, 8-10: Kai za avppiayopevd ze Kai 
dnoKpivopeva Kai SiaKpivopeva jzavza eyvco vovg (“All [matter-seeds], both those 
mingled together and those separated and distinguished, were known by the nous.”) 

4 Diels-Kranz II, 43: Anaxagoras, B. Fragm. 21: viz' d(/>avp6zrizog avzcov [sc. zav 
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the object of perception. For example, we only perceive cold through 
warmth; if something is exactly the same temperature as our sense or¬ 
gan, it makes no impression on it whatsover. * 1 

Even though he himself did not carry through the dualism between the 
theoretical-logical function of thought and its material Gegenstand in his 
anthropology, Anaxagoras was destined to become the spiritual father of 
one of the major arguments in Aristotelian and Scholastic anthropology 
for the immortality and spiritual substantiality of the nous or thinking soul 
(i anima rationalis). 

f The Relationship between Form of Being and Matter in the 
Atomists 

In the atomists Leucippus and Democritus (5th century B. C.), the pri¬ 
macy of the fonn motive of the religion of culture has disappeared en¬ 
tirely from the scene. That does not mean, however, that they opted for 
the primacy of the matter motive. They seized on the metaphysical di¬ 
lemma posed by Parmenides, just as Empedocles did, and, fully aware 
that the principles of form and matter cannot be reduced to each other, 
they too sought to effect a synthesis between them. 

The atomists accepted Empedocles’ solution to the extent that they too 
took Parmenides’ one, indivisible, static form of being and broke it up into 
a multiplicity of immutable basic forms. For them, however, the latter are 
not the four elements of physis : fire, air, earth, and water. Instead, they are 
metaphysical entities of stereometric form, in the same sense that we 
found in Parmenides. Further, the atomists maintained, there is an infinite 
multiplicity of such basic forms. Each of these possesses the fullness of 
being and the indivisibility that characterized Parmenides’ form of being. 
Thus they are arnpa, atoms, which permit of no further division. 

The atomists conceived of matter, by contrast, as an absolutely formless 
and unbounded ( apeiron ) kenon ( kevov ), that is, an emptiness or privation 
of being, in which there prevails nevertheless an eternal, chaotic motion 
that is imparted to the atoms from outside. 

As Burnet has shown in opposition to Zeller, 2 this disorderly motion, 
which causes a vortex (Sivtj) to arise when the atoms collide with one an¬ 
other, cannot be regarded as a consequence of the atoms’ “natural 
weight,” in which case there would be only a falling motion. For Leu¬ 
cippus and Democritus weight (fdpog) is not an intrinsic property of the 


aicjOr/oecov], pr/aiv, oil Svvaroi iapev Kpiveiv zdHrideg,' (“because of their weak¬ 
ness [viz., the sense organs] we are not capable of discerning the true state of af¬ 
fairs.”) 

1 Diels-Kranz II, 27-28; Anaxagoras, A. Fragm. 92. 

2 Bumet, op. cit, pp. 342 ff.; cf. p. 343, n.2. 
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atoms. As both Aetius 1 and Cicero 2 3 explicitly state, the idea that atoms 
have weight was first introduced by Epicurus, and this fundamentally al¬ 
tered the original conception of the atoms. According to the original con¬ 
ception, the chaotic, as yet disorderly motion must of necessity be im¬ 
parted from outside, since it cannot arise from an internal impulse of the 
atoms themselves. As a consequence, it can only be ascribed to the form¬ 
less kenon, as a matter principle. Apart from a matter principle, an unor¬ 
dered motion was unthinkable to the Greeks, and it is clear from the reli¬ 
able extant sources that the atoms themselves were conceived of purely as 
corporeal, mathematical fonns of being. What naturally comes to mind 
here as the source of the atomists’ view is the ancient Pythagorean repre¬ 
sentation of the kenon as a flowing stream of dark, cold air. This was the 
conception of the “void” that Parmenides had in view in his didactic poem 
and which from his metaphysical-logical point of view he had deprived of 
any claim to truth. For him the kenon is a fluid void, empty of being, 
which cannot be thought or named. 

It is indeed true that later on Empedocles had taken a new position with 
respect to atmospheric air and had exalted it as a corporeal element to the 
status of a material fonn of being. There is no evidence, however, that this 
led the founders of atomism to regard the kenon as an absolutely empty 
space, a conception that would have been altogether new and that would, 
in fact, have been incompatible with the Greek matter motive. Burnet, 
who follows the prevailing view in making this unwarranted assumption, 
must admit himself that at many points the atomistic cosmology reverted 
to primitive conceptions which by that time had already become obsolete. 
It is clear, furthermore, that atomism was strongly influenced by ancient 
Pythagorean conceptions, just as its cosmology was closely related to that 
of Anaximenes, the third great figure of Milesian nature philosophy, who 
regarded flowing air as a formless arche? 

It is indeed obvious, therefore, that the original chaotic motion in the 
kenon ought to be conceived in Pythagorean fashion as a flowing stream 
of air in which the atoms are located, and which imparts itself to them ex- 


1 Diels-Kranz II, 96; Democritus, A. Fragm. 47 (Aetius i, 3, 18). That the kenon must 
be viewed as standing in opposition to Parmenides’ form of being, of which he him¬ 
self says [Diels-Kranz I, 237; Parmenides. B. Fragm. 8, 24]: nav S' epnXeov eonv 
eovmg (“it is completely filled with being”), is also confirmed by Democritus, A. 
Fragm. 38 [Diels-Kranz II, 94], where Simplicius expressly calls Democritus’ atoms 
to 7tXf}p£g (“the filled”), in contrast to the kenon (“the empty”): ap/ag idem to 
nXfipeg Kai to ksvov, wv to pev dv to Si: pi) dv iicd/iei ■ 

2 Cicero, De fato, 20. 

3 This does not stand in the way of accepting atoms of air as forms of air-as-matter 
(Diog. Laert. IX c. 7, 12, 15). According to the atomists, however, there is no matter 
other than air-matter, this being the boundless and fonnless kenon from which bod¬ 
ies having form arise through a process of “cutting off,” or anoTopr] (Diog. Laert. IX 
c.6). Thus matter, unlike form, is homogeneous. 
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temally, as an atmospheric wind that travels in all directions. It then also 
becomes understandable that in this conception the “free” soul-atoms, 
which will be discussed below, are said to be “suspended in air.” In no 
way can this be taken as a reference to atoms of air; it must refer to air as 
matter, which is still incorporeal and formless. If one accepts the prevail¬ 
ing conception of the kenon as an absolutely empty space, however, the 
original motion of the atoms remains completely inexplicable. The force 
of this was not lost on Epicurus, who, having broken with the ancient Py¬ 
thagorean conception of the void, felt himself obliged to introduce the 
idea that the atoms have “natural weight,” in order to indicate a cause of 
their motion. 

The first atomists apparently felt no need to give a fuller account of their 
archaic conception of the kenon, and this explains why Aristotle, who re¬ 
peatedly speaks of the conception of the void as “flowing air,” 1 criticizes 
them nevertheless for failing to specify either the nature or the cause of the 
motion to which the atoms are subjected. 2 

According to the atomists, the process whereby order is brought into 
this motion, which enables the atoms to join themselves into relatively 
lasting, composite things with form that are subject to the principle of 
matter, does not stem from the matter-motion itself. It is rather a product 
of the form principle that is inherent in the atoms. Those having like forms 
are pushed together, and those having unlike forms are pushed apart. 3 

The kenon, to be sure, is a pi) dv (non-being), but Leucippus and 
Democritus differ from Parmenides in conceiving of this non-being as 
merely a relative and not an absolute nothing. This means that if one con¬ 
siders the fluid matter in itself, that is, attempts to grasp it in detachment 
from the atoms as immutable forms of being, it indeed cannot become an 
object of thought and thus does not qualify as being in the theoretical 
sense of the Eleatics. In relation to the atomic forms of being, however, 
the fluid matter takes on a relative existence. In fact, one could say that the 
atoms too have being only in relation to the kenon. 4 This is the case be¬ 
cause the indivisibility and impenetrability of the atoms presupposes that 
they are separated from one another by a relative void. 

In the relation of the atoms to the void, the logical relation of P to non-P 
is transformed into a metaphysical ontic relation. Within the scope of the 
Greek ground-motive, however, there is no way of establishing what the 
basis of this ontic relation might be; for the dialectical character of this 
ground-motive does not allow for any integral origin or fundamental unity 


1 Cf. e.g., Phys. D, 6, 213 a 27; dePart. An. B, 10, 656b 15; and de An. 10, 419b 34. 

2 Aristotle, Phys. 0 1, 252 a 32. 

3 Diels-Kranz II, 94; Democritus, A. Fragm. 38: 7ie<l>VKevai yap to opoiov vno rod 
opoiov KiveioOai Kai t/iepeaOai za avyyevfj npog dXXpXa (“for by nature [atoms] 
of like form are moved toward those of like form, and those that are akin are brought 
to each other.”) 

4 Plutarch, in Adv. Col. 4 p.l 108 F (Diels-Kranz II, 174; B. Fragm. 156), attributes the 
following statement to Democritus: pi) paXXov to Sev rj to prjSev eivai (“noth- 
ing-ness exists just as much as something-ness”). 
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that would bring together the opposed principles of form and matter. 

Without question, completely to deprive matter of being in this way is 
strongly antimaterialistic. It is indeed that, with the proviso that the word 
“materialism” be understood in its characteristically Greek sense, as an 
overextension of the matter motive. The atomists regarded matter as, in it¬ 
self, completely indeterminate (ro aneipov). It can be pointed to as the or¬ 
igin of the unordered motion, which is a condition for the coming into be¬ 
ing of things that have form; but it has actual existence only in relation to 
the eternal basic forms of being, namely, the atoms. 

The mathematical formal properties of the atoms and their mutual math¬ 
ematical order (nonsensible geometrical figure, mutual arrangement and 
positioning) are held to be completely adequate for explaining all the di¬ 
versity of the phenomena within the cosmos. 1 2 3 Because they are entities 
that are determined essentially by form, it seems that Democritus also re¬ 
fers to the atoms as ideal ? According to him, the qualities present in sense 
perception, such as sweet and bitter, cold and warm, color and the rest, do 
not have being, since as conscious phenomena they exist solely for us? 
g. The Soul as a Complex of Indivisible Forms of Being (Atoms) 

That Are Spread throughout the Entire Body. Not the Soul but 
Only Its Constituent Atoms Have Immortality. The Special 
Character of the Latter by Virtue of Their Spherical Form 
Democritus also rejoins the soul to the principle of form, where being 
resides. According to him, the soul consists of the very small, smooth, 
and round fire atoms that are spread throughout the entire body of what 
has becomse a living being. As we inhale, we take in soul atoms from 
the air; as we exhale, we release such atoms back into the air. As long as 
this process continues, there is life. 4 Sense perception is explained by 
the atomists, in a causal way, in terms of the emission of atoms by 
things having form objects. In this manner, formal images (e'idoFa) are 
produced, which impinge on our sense organs. Thus Leucippus taught 
that seeing is caused by the penetration of such eidola into the eye. 5 
Thought is the most subtle movement of the fire atoms and is caused by 
the finest eidola. 

There is no place in this atomistic conception for an immortality of the 

1 Aristotle states in Metaphysics A, 4 985 b 14 ff. that the atomists distinguished the 
atoms only by their form (rjxrjpa; according to Aristotle, the atomists themselves 
used the term pvapog for this), arrangement (rctlgig; for the atomists, SiaOiyif), and 
position (Odcng; for the atomists, Tpo7trj).). To illustrate, he gives the letters A and N 
as an example of difference in form, the sequences AN and NA as an example of 
difference in arrangement and (the older form of Z) and H as an example of dif¬ 
ference in position. 

2 According to Plutarch, Adv. Col. 8 (Diels-Kranz II, 98-99; Democritus A. Fragm. 
55, 57). See also Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math. VII, 137. 

3 Diels-Kranz II, loc.cit., Democritus, A. Fragm. 54, 28, 55, 101. 

4 Diels-Kranz II, 78; Leucippus A. Fragm. 28; II, 109; Democritus, A. Fragm. 101. 

5 Diels-Kranz II, 78-79; Leucippus, A. Fragm. 29; II, 109; Democritus, A. Fragm. 
101 . 
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soul in the Orphic sense. Only the atoms of the soul are immortal, for they 
neither come into being nor pass away; but these atoms do not have life. 
The atomists understand life as a process of motion, and, as we have seen, 
this process is tied to respiration and thereby to the material body. That the 
soul-atoms are spherical in shape, this being the form of highest perfec¬ 
tion, is the only thing in atomism that is reminiscent of the Orphic regard 
of the soul as superior to the material body. The fact that this spherical 
form is also attributed to the fire-atoms indicates that Leucippus and 
Democritus must still have been influenced to some extent by the 
light-metaphysics of Orphism. Most likely, this influence came by way of 
Parmenides’ doctrine of the eternal, spherical, luminous form of that 
which has true being. According to Democritus, the spherical form of the 
soul-atoms renders them the most mobile and simultaneously makes them 
most qualified to transmit to the atoms of the body the motion that they re¬ 
ceive from outside. 

h. The Atoms as the Exact Opposite of Anaxagoras ’ Spermata 

As the infinitely numerous basic forms of being, the atoms must be re¬ 
garded as the exact opposite of Anaxagoras’ infinite number of mat¬ 
ter-seeds {spermata). In view of this, Comford is obviously wrong in 
asserting that Anaxagoras was already halfway on the road to atomism. 
As we have seen, the spermata are pure hide or matter; the atoms, in 
contrast, are genuine forms of being. As we have also seen, Anaxagoras 
denies, as a matter of principle, that a void could exist; without such a 
kenon, however, the atoms can have no being. For Anaxagoras, pure 
matter is a continuous meigma, which is infinitely divisible and which, 
even in its infinitesimally small components, still lacks a limiting form. 
Even these components are not pure, but retain the chaotic character of 
the meigma. Only the divine nous is unmixed. 

i. The Ananke of Atomism Is a Metaphysical Formal Necessity. 

It Is Neither Teleological nor Mechanistic 

The form principle retains indeed the primacy in Atomism; neverthe¬ 
less, in contrast to the cultural form that this principle took in 
Anaxagoras, the atomists’ conception of it is thoroughly naturalistic. 
Except for the relic left behind in the view that the soul-atoms are spher¬ 
ical in shape, there is here no further trace of the Orphic conception of 
the Sphairos as the supennundane form of the luminous heavens. In 
spite of the fact that they are nonsensible ideal (figures), the atomic 
forms become enveloped in the matter principle, in the sense of an un¬ 
bounded ontic void (i.e., absence of being). They become subject to the 
original, unordered motion of this kenon, even though this motion re¬ 
mains completely external to them. The motions of these atoms, which 
attract or repel each other depending on whether they are like or unlike 
in form, eventually give rise to an infinite number of worlds of things 
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with form; 1 2 but, as Leucippus expressly states, this process does not fol¬ 
low the rational, purposive plan of a form-giving divine nous. Instead, it 
takes place in accordance with Ananke. This Ananke is to be under¬ 
stood, however, in the metaphysical-logical sense that Parmenides had 
ascribed to it. It proceeds ek Adyov, that is, according to firm grounds 
based in the form principle, and does not follow the unpredictable whim 
of chance (jj.aTqv)r 

This view of Ananke has nothing at all to do with the concept of causal¬ 
ity in modem natural science. It must be understood in the context of a nat¬ 
uralistic conception of the Greek form motive, which was framed in an at¬ 
tempt to rationalize the matter principle of ever-flowing, unpredictable 
becoming. Unlike the classic humanistic ideal of science, it does not have 
in view the domination of natural phenomena. It belongs, in other words, 
within the metaphysical conceptual framework of a speculative Greek 
theory of form, which endeavors to effect a synthesis with the matter prin¬ 
ciple. It is in essence unrelated to the mechanistic view of nature charac¬ 
teristic of the physics founded by Galileo and Newton. Although some 
have thought that a relationship between the two conceptual frameworks 
can be discovered in the fact that both apply the mathematical method to 
natural phenomena and exclude all final causes, the similarity is only ap¬ 
parent. The domination motive of modem humanistic thought is absent 
from the mathematical method of the Greek atomists, 3 and their view of 
physis is fundamentally different from the view of nature in modem phys¬ 
ics. The modem conception of the laws of nature is as foreign to this con¬ 
text as is the modem, experimental method of inquiry. 

j. The ‘Atheism ” of the Greek Atomists 

There is a temptation to call Greek atomism “atheistic” and to regard it 
as a specimen of a so-called “genuinely scientific” way of thought, 
which allows no place for divine intervention in the natural course of 
events. If one does this, however, one must be extremely careful in ap¬ 
plying such modem designations. Undeniably, the atomists, unlike their 
predecessors, no longer presented their Oecopia as the path to the true 
knowledge of God. The atomization of Parmenides’ divine form of be¬ 
ing was doubtless inspired merely by the scientific endeavor to “sal- 


1 Cf. Aristotle, De caelo, 3, 4. 303 a 4 : zfj zovzcov (zcov azoptov) ovpnAoKrj Kai 
TzepiTzaAd^ei Jiavza yevvaaOai Concerning the infinite multiplicity of worlds that 
come into being in this manner, cf. Diels-Kranz II, 76; Leucippus, A. Fragm. 21; II, 
77; A. Fragm. 24; (89); II, 94 ; Democritus, A. Fragm. [55] 40 (2); II, 95; A. Fragm. 
43. 

2 Diels-Kranz II, 81; Leucippus, B. Fragm. 2: oi/Siv /prjpa pazr/v yivezai, aAAct 
navza ek Aoyov ze Kai vzz’ ctvayKrig. (“nothing happens by chance, but everything 
for a definite reason and through Ananke”) 

3 In Plato’s dialogue Euthydemus, the discussant Clinias undoubtedly expresses the 
true Greek conception of mathematics when he observes (17, 290C) that the geome¬ 
ter “does not create the figures, but merely traces out what already exists,” just as a 
hunter tracks down game. 
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vage” in a theoretical way the true reality of the world of multiplicity 
and diversity, which Parmenides had relegated to the status of mere ap¬ 
pearance. The question as to whether a place still remained for the deity 
in all this apparently played no role here. Democritus had no place for 
immortal gods in the sense of the Olympian religion of culture, but 
rather only good and evil daemons who lived longer than ordinary mor¬ 
tals and who appeared to men in eidola. It may be recalled how 
Empedocles, in a similar vein, called “daemons” the souls that had 
fallen from the divine all-encompassing One. 

All of this does not take away the fact, however, that Greek atomism is 
guided by the same religious ground-motive as the earlier systems of 
Greek philosophy. For this ground-motive proved to be independent of 
the particular mythological form that had been given to it by Homer and 
Hesiod. Anyone who loses sight of this ground-motive exposes himself at 
every point to modem misinterpretations of Greek theoria. 

6. Sophism and the Critical Turning Point in Greek 
Philosophy under the Primacy of the Form Principle 
of the Religion of Culture 

a. The Matter Principle Is Carried Through in Protagoras ’ 

Theory of Knowledge 

Protagoras of Abdera, who was bom ca. 481 B. C. and who reached the 
height of his career ca. 444-443 B. C., brought Greek thought to a criti¬ 
cal turning point. He did this by removing the divine physis from the 
center of attention and replacing it with human beings themselves as 
cultural beings. 

Protagoras became the founder of the so-called sophistic movement and 
the father of the Greek “Enlightenment.” He was active as a teacher of 
rhetoric in many Greek cities, in particular, Athens. Under the leadership 
of Pericles, Athens was at that time at the peak of its political and cultural 
development, although the symptoms of internal decay in the thoroughly 
democratic form of government which this statesman had instituted 
would soon come to the surface. 

This democracy, which was based on the equality in political rights of 
all full citizens, created the need for the education of all who wished to ob¬ 
tain a seat in the fovAr/, the Athenian public assembly. This was an educa¬ 
tion particularly in rhetoric, in the art of eloquence, and in political skills; 
but it also covered the entire encyclopedic range of knowledge, which was 
considered necessary for the cultivation of the citizenry. 

It was the Sophists who rose to meet this need. They presented them¬ 
selves as the “encyclopedists” of Greece, who wished to disseminate 
knowledge among the people. They were the first to require a fee for their 
philosophical instruction, an act which Socrates and Plato considered an 
unforgivable prostitution of knowledge. The fulminating critique of these 
two thinkers gave to the name “Sophist” the evil and distasteful connota- 
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tion which it has retained ever since, but which was entirely inappropriate 
to it at the beginning. Thus it has come to represent a style of thought that 
offers a mere semblance of knowledge and that is able to transform a 
weaker case into a stronger by means of clever trick questions designed to 
stump the opponent. 

Protagoras, who was the founder of this school of thought, did not at all 
share in this ill repute, however. He called himself “sophistes” in the seri¬ 
ous sense of a “master of wisdom,” and he was esteemed as such by all. 
The pronounced contradictions between the opposing theories about 
physis developed by his predecessors caused him to question seriously 
whether the human subject is capable of gaining universally valid know¬ 
ledge about nature. In fact, he came to deny this possibility. He consis¬ 
tently carried through the matter principle (in the Heraclitean sense of the 
absolute fluidity of physis , but without Heraclitus’ logos idea) both in his 
critique of human knowledge and in his understanding of the entire world 
of objective natural phenomena. In this manner, he initiated a crisis at the 
very foundation of Greek decopia. 

According to Sextus Empiricus, Protagoras taught that hule is abso¬ 
lutely fluid in nature and subject to continual increase and decrease. Sense 
perceptions, which the Sophist held to be our only source of knowledge, 
also are subject to constant change, according to the age and the general 
condition of the bodies. And since hule contains within itself the grounds 
of all the phenomena of sense, Protagoras held that it is capable of being, 
in itself, all things that appear to human beings in sense perception. 1 2 This 
testimony of Sextus Empiricus is confirmed entirely by what Plato tells us 
in his Theaetetus concerning Protagoras’ theory of knowledge. For Plato 
too explicitly associates Protagoras’ epistemological standpoint with the 
Greek matter motive, as the principle of the absolute fluidity of physisr 
The application of this matter principle to human knowledge led inevita- 

1 Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrh. hyp. I, 217-218 (Diels-Kranz II, 258; A. Fragm. 14): (jn^aiv 
ovv 6 avr/p tc/v vArjvpevcrTr/v eivai, peovapg Se avrfjg avvexcog npoaOeoeig avri 
tcov dKopoprjoEcov yiyveoOai Kai rag aiodrjoeig pemKoapeioQoA re k at 
aXXoiovaOai napa re <mg> 77/U/n'ag' Kai napa rag aXXag KamoKcvag tcov 
ocopmcov. Heyei Se Kai mvg Aoyovg navTcov tcov paivopevcov imoKeioOai ev Tfji 
vXrp, cog SvvaoOai ti)v vXr]v ooov e<j>’ eavriji navTa eivai oaa naoi QaiveTai. 
(“What this person says is that hule is in flux, that a continual addition arises to 
counter its effluxions, and that sense perceptions are rearranged and altered in accor¬ 
dance with the age and the other conditions of the bodies. He also says that the 
grounds of all sense phenomena lie in hule, so that hule can insofar be all things in 
itself as [it] appears to everyone in sense perception.”) 

2 In Plato’s Theaetetus, 152 E, Socrates says: ean pev yap ovSenod ovSev, del Se 
yiyvETai. Kai nepi tovtov ndvTeg etgfjg oi aopoi kXt]v TJappeviSov tgvpfyepeoOov, 
Tlpmayopag te Kai 'HpaKXeimg Kai EpneSoKXfjg. (“For something never is, but is 
always becoming. And with this all wise men, Parmenides excepted, successively 
agree, Protagoras as well as Heraclitus and Empedocles.”) This contradicts 
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bly to the skeptical conclusion that there is no universally valid norm for 
truth. Whatever seems true to a person is true. The images that dance be¬ 
fore the eyes of a sick person in a feverish dream are no less true for him 
than it is true for a healthy person that these images are mere illusions. 

Protagoras holds that human knowledge is completely dependent on 
sense perception. Since he also holds that both subjective perception and 
the very objects of perception undergo constant change and flux, this 
means that a person’s knowledge cannot lay claim to any universally valid 
norm of truth. It is obvious, then, that from Protagoras’ standpoint there 
was even less room for a theoretical metaphysics of being. For the precise 
aim of the latter had been to turn away from sense perception entirely and 
to penetrate to the supersensible essence of things by means of theoretical 
thought alone. On the basis of his skeptical epistemology, Protagoras 
drew the conclusion that any affirmative judgment that might be made 
concerning a state of affairs could be opposed by an equally valid negative 
judgment. * 1 It was in this dialectical method, which was in essence an em¬ 
bodiment of the dialectic of the form-matter motive itself, that the sophis¬ 
tic art of argumentation came to a special focus. Such argumentation was 
specifically designed to confuse one’s opponent, and it made particular 
use of the ambiguity of words. In this manner, rhetoric was transformed 
into eristic, the art of disputation. 

h. The Meaning of Protagoras ’ Homo Mensura Rule 
Protagoras’ well-known homo mensura rule, “Man is the measure of all 
things,” 2 is thus in the first place nothing more than a pithy summary of 
his epistemology, dominated as it was by the matter principle, to the ex¬ 
clusion of any constancy related to the fonn principle. Here “man” is 
not understood in the sense of a universal human nature, which would 
entail as a matter of course a universally valid form for knowledge; 
what is meant here is the completely changeable subjectivity of each in¬ 
dividual human being. If only for this reason, this homo mensura rule 
has no intrinsic connection with modem pragmatistic and positivistic 
notions concerning the value of science. 3 

Remark: In his important work Protagoras and the Greek Community 


Reinhardt, op. cit., pp. 241 ff., who incorrectly represents Protagoras as a pupil of 
Parmenides. 

1 Diels-Kranz II, 259; Protagoras, A. Fragm. 19. II, 254; A. Fragm. 1 (53). 

2 Diels-Kranz II, 263; Protagoras, B. Fragm. 1: ndvzcov /pppazcov pezpov iahv 
avdpccmog, zcov pev dvzcov cog eonv, zcov 8e ovk dvzcov cog ovk eozi v. (“Of all things 
the measure is the human being, of [things] that are, how they are, of those that are 
not, how they are not.”) 

3 I make this statement in opposition to Ernst Laas, Idealismus und Positivismus 
(Berlin, 1879-84), I, 183, and to Theodor Gomperz, Griechische Denker (3rd ed., 
Leipzig. 1911), 1,361 ff., 472. 
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(Amsterdam, 1940), p. 53. D. Loenen takes exception to Julius 
Kaerst, et al., by denying that the homo mensura rule has an individ¬ 
ualistic tendency. This denial can only be explained by the fact that 
he has not discerned the ground-motive of Protagoras’ thought. He is 
undoubtedly correct in stating that Protagoras does not use the indi¬ 
vidual human being as the standard in his view of society. Here the 
thought of the Sophist is completely determined by the form motive 
of the religion of culture, whose bearer is the polis as a community. 
In its radical original sense, however, the homo mensura rule applies 
only to human knowledge of the truth and is completely determined 
by the matter principle. It is evident from Sextus Empiricus’ words 
that Protagoras’ intention was precisely to make plain that there ex¬ 
ists no constant form for theoretical knowledge which could serve as 
a norm. For this reason, he indeed conceives this knowledge in an 
absolutely individual sense, as is indisputably clear from Plato’s 
Theaetetus : on avwpia) skcigtov eig ppovpai v enoiei (169 D). The 
notion that human nature is in flux has no place for any fixed genus 
“man,” in the theoretical sense; for this would presuppose the possi¬ 
bility of a universally valid norm of truth. This challenges the state¬ 
ment of Adolf Menzel in his Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Staats- 
lehre : 1 “One could also say that for Protagoras, the individual human 
being and humanity as a genus form no contrast.” 

Protagoras subjects human nature (physis ), like physis as a whole, to the 
dominion of the pure, unrestrained matter principle. Human nature is 
submerged in lawless and uninhibited savagery. Rather inconsistently, 
however, he also concedes that the human being, even in this “natural 
state,” i.e., before the founding of the polis, already possessed language, 
some technical skills, and a certain religiosity. 1 2 

For the father of Sophism, human nature in itself has no universally 
valid ontic form that is removed from the matter principle. He denies in 
principle, therefore, that there is any natural law or right, since justice ac¬ 
cording to him has no existence in nature. 3 That does not mean, however, 
that law is subject to the changeable opinion of every individual; it is 

1 Vienna and Leipzig, 1922, p. 198, note 4. “Man kann auch sagen, dass im Sinne von 
Protagoras der einzelne Mensch [viz., in the homo mensura rule] und der Mensch als 
Genus keinen Gegensatz bilden.” (English version by the translator) 

2 See Protagoras’ speech in Plato’s Protagoras, 322. 

3 See Plato’s Theaetetus, 172 B, where Socrates in his rejoinder represents the con¬ 
ception of Protagoras and his adherents as follows: aXX’ exei, ov Xeyco, ev wig 
Stxaloig xai aSixoig xai doioig teat dvooioig, edeXovoiv io/vpi^eodai, cog ovx 
eon tjrooei avrcov ovSev ovoiaveavmv exov, aXXa to xoivrj Solgav tovto yiyvezai 
aXpOeg tore, orav So^t] xai doov av Soxrj ypovov. ("But in those cases mentioned 
by me previously - in what is just or unjust, godly or godless - there we are defi¬ 
nitely inclined to maintain that nothing among these things takes its essence from 
nature, but rather that what seems thus to the state becomes true when and for as 
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rather a product of the process of positive formation carried on by the 
polis. Nevertheless, this elimination of all constant form in nature, which 
leads Protagoras also to depreciate and to reject Greek theoria, serves 
merely as the introduction to his exaltation of the formative principle of 
culture. By means of the latter humans are given a formative education, 
which inculcates useful opinions that are concerned not with changeable 
individual insights regarding truth, but rather with the general welfare of 
the polis. Human nature acquires real form only through the civilizing in¬ 
fluence of the polis, through the free, formative control that it exercises 
through its legal order and its public moral and religious precepts. It is to 
this process that the Sophist seeks to contribute by means of his philo¬ 
sophical instruction. For, to Protagoras, justice, morality, and religion are 
nothing more than useful means for the cultural formation of human be¬ 
ings. 

In terns of their truth value, the respective opinions of a sick and a 
healthy person may indeed be on an equal footing; but that does not mean 
that they are equally useful. And in matters of justice, morality, and reli¬ 
gion, what is useful and what is not are determined by the general opinion 
of the polis. 

c. Protagoras ’ Nominalism in His Conception of the Form 
Principle of Culture 

Protagoras no doubt recognized that this communal opinion of the 
Greek city-state is also susceptible to change and varies from polis to 
polis\ nevertheless, it constitutes a formal limit for the fluid nature of 
human beings. According to him, the form principle is not a metaphysi¬ 
cal form of being, as it is conceived by a realistic conception of forms. 
Protagoras is a thoroughgoing nominalist, and he therefore allows the 
form principle a place only in subjective human consciousness. Anaxa¬ 
goras’ divine nous is also ruled out here as the bearer of this principle. 
Nevertheless, the seat of the cultural form principle is not located for 
Protagoras in the individual human consciousness, but rather in the col¬ 
lective consciousness of the polis. Thus the homo mensura rule loses 
here its original individualistic character. 

Protagoras’ form motive is undoubtedly that of the culture religion, 
which had its seat in the Greek polis; but by his own testimony he re¬ 
mained skeptical as to the possibility of a theoretical knowledge of the de¬ 
ity. Both the divine physis and the theoretical knowledge pertaining to it 
are abandoned to the matter principle, and nothing remains in the form 
principle to counterbalance this. There rules here no measure, proportion, 
or harmony; nor is there any constant structure and formal limitation to 
provide stability or any universally valid “path of truth.” Within certain 
limits, even the form principle of culture is for Protagoras subject to the 
matter principle of eternal flux. It is not rooted in an eidos (archetype), an 


long as it seems thus.”) 
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eternal form of being, as it was later to be in Plato. For the Sophist its sole 
foundation lies in the general opinion of the polis, which is formed in ac¬ 
cordance with the democratic principle of majority rule. To be sure, as 
Plato reports in his Theaetetus, Protagoras gives the philosopher the task 
of criticizing less useful laws and decrees of the democratic regime and 
thus of influencing public opinion; 1 nevertheless, he can produce no crite¬ 
rion or universally valid norm, which might act as a guide for this criti¬ 
cism. 

d. The Contrast between Physis and Nomos 

On the historical level, Protagoras’ cultural form principle, which has its 
seat in the communal consciousness of the polis, has clearly distanced 
itself from physis as eternally flowing hule. In terms of its inner nature, 
however, it has not at all been separated from the matter principle, but is 
rather construed in evolutionistic fashion as a higher stage of develop¬ 
ment arising out of the lawless and measureless realm of physis. The 
contrast between physis and nomos, which some ascribe already to 
Archelaus, the pupil of Anaxagoras and teacher of Socrates, and in 
which there is a pregnant expression of the dialectical opposition be¬ 
tween the matter principle and the form principle of the religion of cul¬ 
ture, is thereby once again relativized. 2 The realm of physis has no fixed 
law, since it consists altogether of hide, the flux of matter. Law and or¬ 
der are based exclusively on the free, constituting power of the polis, 
the bearer of the Greek culture principle. Nomos applies solely to the 
sphere of justice, morality, and belief. It is not grounded in physis. In¬ 
deed, it cannot be, for Protagoras rejects Heraclitus’ dialectical identifi¬ 
cation of physis and logos (the latter in the sense of a rational world or¬ 
der) and bases law solely on positive, humanly enacted ordinances. The 
rule of law is nevertheless higher than the state of nature, since it invests 
the completely changeable nature of the human being with form, mea¬ 
sure, and limitation. In this there is a clear manifestation of the primacy 
in Protagoras’ thought of the form principle of culture. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that Protagoras conceives the devel¬ 
opment of humanity evolutionistically, as proceeding from a state of na- 

1 Plato, Theaetetus, 167 C: enei old y' av EKaarr] ttoXei SiKaia Kai KaXa SoKfj, 
mma Kai eivai avrrj. ecog av avra vopi^p' dXN 6 ootydg avri xovripwv ovuov 
avmig EKaarcov xPWtd ETtolriaev eivai Kai Sokeiv. (“Therefore, whatever seems 
righteous and beautiful [good] to each polis is so, for that polis, so long as it holds it 
to be so. Only, in place of the evil which is present to each polis, the wise person 
brings it about that what is useful both comes to exist and to seem so to it.”) 

2 With regard to this contrast, cf. Plato’s Gorgias, 482 E. See also the interesting arti¬ 
cle by Adolfo Levi, “The Ethical and Social Thought of Protagoras,” Mind, vol. 
XLIX (1940), no. 195, p. 284. Levi’s conception is the one that most closely approx¬ 
imates my own. 
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ture, without law and order, and culminating in a cultural existence within 
the community of the polls. In the final analysis, therefore, the form prin¬ 
ciple arises out of the matter principle, in violation of the Eleatic prohibi¬ 
tion. Thus the form principle is deprived of its fixed, independent basis; it 
even becomes subject to the unpredictable changeableness of hute. 

e. Protagoras ’ Evolutionistic Philosophy of History 
Protagoras was the first Greek thinker to develop a kind of evolution¬ 
istic philosophy of history, and he thereby reversed the traditional 
Greek picture of a golden primeval age of harmony, concord, and bliss 
from which humanity fell by reason of its own guilt. This reversal is in¬ 
timately bound up with his depreciation of the realm of physis, which 
had hitherto been regarded as divine. In Protagoras, the state of nature 
becomes the lower, lawless, and wretched original condition of man¬ 
kind, and it is only through the gradual development of aiScog and StKi] 
(for him the religious-ethical sense and the sense of justice) that man¬ 
kind is enabled to emerge from this and to make the transition to the 
democratic rule of law, in the Greek polls of the Periclean age. 

In Plato’s dialogue Protagoras the Sophist gives a mythological pre¬ 
sentation of this evolutionistic theory of culture, the material for which 
was in all likelihood taken over for the most part from Protagoras’ own 
writings. Here aidok and Sikt) are represented as gifts of Zeus, which, un¬ 
like the other cultural skills such as medicine, he apportions to all persons 
in equal measure, through the agency of Hermes. This equality of the 
sense of justice and morality among all normal persons is considered to be 
the justification for democracy, which is grounded in the political equality 
of the citizens. At the same time that he makes this distribution, however, 
Zeus commands that those who prove to be incapable of receiving these 
gifts should be extirpated from society as a plague. 

It is true that Protagoras offers this picture of the origin of aiScog and 
51ktj, which first enable mankind to establish an enduring city-state and 
thereby to leave the lawless state of nature, merely as a myth and not as a 
theological theoria. Nevertheless, this presentation serves to underscore 
once again the fact that the form motive of Greek culture religion indeed 
has the primacy in his thought. In fact, the formative power of culture in 
the polls is granted divine status. 

f The Younger, Radical Wing of Sophism. Its View of the 
Natural Right of the Strong 

Over against this, the younger, radical wing of Sophism (Callicles, 
Thrasymachus, Polus, Critias, etc.) elevated the matter principle in hu¬ 
man nature to a position directly opposite to that of the formative cul¬ 
tural force of the polis, turning it into an aristocratic natural right of the 
one who is strong, who severs all the ties of community and who tram¬ 
ples under foot the “morality of the herd” and the positive laws of the 


1 Plato, Protagoras, 320 C, ff. 
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polls} In this manner, physis in the sense of lawless hule once again as¬ 
sumes the primacy over the cultural form principle. 

However much this nihilistic and anarchistic application of the homo 
mensura rule to the terrain of culture, justice, morality, and religion may 
have stood in conflict with Protagoras’ intentions, it was nevertheless dif¬ 
ficult to combat from his position, since, as we have seen, he had never 
succeeded in disengaging the form motive of the religion of culture from 
its entanglement with the matter principle of physis. Thus it is clear that 
even the Greek “Enlightenment,” which is usually regarded as the dawn¬ 
ing of the complete emancipation of Greek thought from the fetters of be¬ 
lief and religion, was entirely under the control of the dialectical religious 
ground-motive in which the whole Greek intellectual community was 
rooted. 

7. The Form-Matter Motive as It Is Illuminated by Critical 
Self-Reflection and the Ethical-Religious Deepening of the 
Form Motive in Socratic Dialectic 

a. The Central Role of the Maxim yvcoOi aeavrov (“Know 
Yourself”) in Socratic Thinking 

The subversive influence that Sophism, particularly in the younger, rad¬ 
ical wing, exerted upon the Athenian youth in ethical and religious mat¬ 
ters called the remarkable, combative figure of Socrates (ca. 469-399 B. 
C.) to arms against the entire sophistic school of thought. As the first 
thi nk er to examine the dialectical ground-motive of Greek philosophy in 
the light of critical self-reflection , Socrates critically deepened the an¬ 
thropocentric mode of thought that had already been introduced by the 
Sophists. Along this way of critical self-reflection, he not only ascribed 
the full religious primacy in his thought to the form motive of the reli¬ 
gion of culture, but he also used it to bring criticism to bear on the so¬ 
phistic capitulation to the matter principle. In doing this, he brought the 
form motive to expression in a new method of theoretical thinking. 

The pronouncement of the Delphic oracle, yvtoQt aeavrov (“Know 
yourself’), whose original purpose was merely to restrain human beings 
from the hubris (arrogance) of overestimating themselves, acquires in 
Socrates the new meaning of self-introspection by way of theoria. He 
places it, with this meaning, at the very center of philosophical inquiry. 

As Plato relates in his dialogue Phaedrus, Socrates wishes before all 
else to know who he himself is. Is he in the core of his being akin to the 
bestial Typho, the hydra-headed, haughty, savage nature god of destruc¬ 
tive storms, or does he partake of a more measured (fueptorepov) and 


1 With regard to Callicles’ natural right of the strongest, see Plato’s Gorgias, 481 B 
ff., and Menzel, op. cit., pp. 238 ff. This same dialogue of Plato also deals with 
Polus’ conception of unbridled tyranny as the greatest happiness (470 D, ff.). Con¬ 
cerning Thrasymachus, see book one of Plato’s Republic. In Callicles’ conception 
( Gorgias , 491 C, ff.) that natural right implies total lack of restraint and unlimited 
freedom in the individual quest for power, the sophistic matter principle comes to 
clear expression. 
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simple divine nature? 1 Typho is here a pregnant mythological symbol of 
the matter principle, with its lack of all measure and formal delimitation. 
For the sake of this self-knowledge, Socrates willingly abandons both the 
earlier nature philosophy and metaphysical ontology, not because he is in 
general agreement with the epistemological skepticism of the Sophists, 
but because he considers self-knowledge as possessing infinitely greater 
religious value. Thus he regards all other knowledge as worthless that has 
not first passed through the crucible of self-knowledge. 2 

For this reason also, he prefers to hold to popular religious beliefs, in¬ 
stead of criticizing them together with the Sophists, who spend much time 
attempting to give possible explanations, with the help of a “rude wis¬ 
dom,” for the strange and inexplicable creatures of mythology. Socrates 
exclaims that he has no time for such things. By his own testimony in the 
above-mentioned dialogue of Plato, he has not yet attained to full 
self-knowledge, and it seems to him ridiculous “that anyone who does not 
yet have this knowledge should inquire into things that are of no concern 
to him.” 3 

b. The Continuance of Anaxagoras ’ Theory o/’Nous 

Socrates carried on the teaching concerning the divine nous, of which 

Anaxagoras had been the first to proclaim that it was the origin of all 

1 Plato, Phaedrus, 230 A: o8ev ... axonm ov zavza, dXX’ epavzov, she zi Qppiov 
zvyxavco Tvtpmvoq 7toXv7zXoKwzepov Ka'i paXXov emzedvppivov, eld' rjpepcozepdv 
re Ka'i dtiXovorepov £<uov, Oeiaq zivog Ka'i dzvt/>ovpoipaq Qvoei pezexov. (“There¬ 
fore... I do not direct my inquiry to these things, but rather to myself, to discover 
whether I am a beast with a more complex constitution and wilder nature than 
Typho, or a tamer and simpler being in which a divine and unpresumptuous nature 
participates.”) As early as Plato’s Charmides (164 D, 165 D), self-knowledge is de¬ 
scribed as knowing that one does or does not know, although this definition was 
later rejected as untenable. Cf. also Xenophon’s Memorabilia IV, ii; where Socrates 
argues that “self-knowledge is the condition of correct practical activity.” 

2 See Xenophon, Memorabilia, I.i. 11 ff., and IV. vii. 2 ff. Xenophon says here that 
the reason for Socrates’ rejection of earlier nature philosophy and cosmology is that 
it is proper first to examine human things, which lie closer at hand, and also that the 
lack of unanimity in the inquiries into these other matters shows that certainty evi¬ 
dently cannot be attained there. The latter statement, of course, does not imply that 
Socrates agreed with Protagoras’ skepticism. 

3 Plato, Phaedrus, 229 E: aig el zig amorcov Kpoofhfid Kara zd eiKog ekoozov, ar' 
aypoiKcp zivi crot/rig xpcopevog, tzoXXfjg avrw oxoXfjq Serjaei. spot Si tzpdq zavz’ 
ovSapcdq iazi axoXrj. rd S’ aiziov, d> (j>iXe, zovzov zoSc ov Svvapai jzw Kara zd 
AeXtpiKov ypdppa yvcdvai epavzov yeXoiov St) pot (ftaivezai zovz' izi ayvoovvza 
zaXXozpia ctKOJzeiv. (“If anyone, because he does not believe in these [viz., the 
strange and inexplicable creatures of mythology], attempts to give a probable expla¬ 
nation of them with the aid of a rude wisdom, he would have to devote much leisure 
time to it. I, however, have no time at all for such things. And this, my friend, is the 
reason: I am not yet able to know myself, as the Delphic inscription enjoins, and it 
seems to me ridiculous that anyone who does not yet have this knowledge should in¬ 
quire into things that are of no concern to him.”) 
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cosmic form. In an ethical-religious deepening of the form motive of the 
religion of culture, Socrates now conceived it as the origin of the 
kalokagathon, of the beautiful and good in the cosmos, which is insepa¬ 
rably bound up with the truth sought by thedria. 1 It was he who was the 
first to assert that the true, the good, and the beautiful are indissolubly 
related to one another in theory. This important point will have to be re¬ 
viewed extensively in the context of a critical investigation into the 
so-called “transcendental determinations of being” in Aristotelian and 
Thomistic metaphysics. 

Even though it carried on the idea of the divine nous, Socrates’ position 
represented a significant advance over that of Anaxagoras. In Anaxa¬ 
goras’ theory of physis, the divine nous only provides the “initial impetus” 
to the kinetic process that transforms the original chaos into a cosmos or 
form-world. It appears to play no further role in the explanation of the 
concrete phenomena of nature. In Socrates’ theoretical inquiry, however, 
any satisfactory explanation of things must be teleological. His teleologi¬ 
cal viewpoint gives constant theoretical expression to the form principle 
of the religion of culture, which is understood here as the principle of for¬ 
mation by the divine nous in accordance with a purposive design. 


1 This is stated very clearly in Plato’s Phaedo, 97 B-C, where Plato put what is un¬ 
doubtedly a genuine Socratic thought into the mouth of his master: ’AAA’ aKovaag 
pev noz' ek fhflXiov zivog, cog itju, Ava^ayopov avayiyvcooKovzog, Kai Xeyovzog 
cog apa vovg eoziv 6 SiaKoopcov re Kai ndvzcov ahiog, zavzr] Si) zfj aizia ijctOriv ze 
Kai eSotgepoi zponov ziv'ev ixeiv zo zdv vovv slvai ndvzcov aiziov Kai r/yriadpriv 
ei zovd' ovzcog exei, zov ye vovv Koctpovvza navza Koapeiv Kai ekoozov ziOevai 
zavzt] ont] dv fleAzioz'extl- (“But when I once heard someone reading from a book, 
as he said, by Anaxagoras, and asserting that nous is thus the ordering power and the 
cause of all things, I rejoiced at this explanation, and it seemed to me in some sense 
right that the cause of everything should be in nous. If this is so, I reflected, the or¬ 
dering mind orders and disposes everything in the way that is best.”) Somewhat fur¬ 
ther on ( Phaedo 100 B), the good and the beautiful (KaXov-ayaOdvj, as super¬ 
sensible form-powers, are used to demonstrate the ultimate cause of all things, and 
lastly, the immortality of the rational soul. In this argument, only the elevation of the 
KaXov and ayadov to the position of eternal, self-subsistent ideas may be ascribed to 
Plato, and likewise the conception of the immortality of the human soul as a purely 
thinking substance (although Socrates probably also believed in personal immortal¬ 
ity). Socrates doubtless regarded the concept as the immutable ontic fonn of human 
knowledge, exalted above the matter principle, which will lead humans to the dis¬ 
covery of the true, the good, and the beautiful in the cosmos. Xenophon’s Memora¬ 
bilia, III, ix. 4 ff., confinns that for Socrates the criterion of wisdom and virtue lay 
in the knowledge and application of the kalokagathon, the good and beautiful. Simi¬ 
larly, in Memorabilia, IV, vi. 8, 9, the good is for Socrates identical with the beauti¬ 
ful and the useful (cbpeXipov, xpijcnpov). Cf. Plato, Protagoras, 333 D; 353 C ff., 
and Hippias Major, 297 A ff. 
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c. The Socratic Method of Concept-Formation Is Religiously 
Concentrated on the Divine Formative Power in the Idea of 
the Kalokagathon. Socrates ’ Maieutic Method 
The entire Socratic dialectic, which aims to set limits to the epistemo¬ 
logical nihilism of Sophism by means of the rational form of the con¬ 
cept and thereby to deal a mortal blow to the sophistic matter principle 
in its application to human knowledge, centers in a truly religious fash¬ 
ion on the divine formative power of the kalokagathon, the divine idea 
of the good and beautiful, in accordance with which all things have been 
formed. Any concept that does not at least set us on the way toward dis¬ 
covering how this idea comes to expression in the cosmos, that does not 
set forth the end or purpose for which things are good, is in Socrates’ 
view completely worthless. And it is especially to the sphere of human 
activity that he applies his dialectical method of what is called inductive 
concept-formation. 1 

Greek theoria is thereby given an ethical religious twist, in which even 
virtue is made to depend on theoretical conceptual knowledge, that is, on 
Oecopia as episteme, knowledge that aims at the truth. 2 In the final analy¬ 
sis, however, it is the form motive of the religion of culture that remains in 
control of Socratic ethics. 

Plato reports in his Theaetetns that Socrates called his dialectical 
method of concept-formation, which was designed to open up the way to 
the virtuous life, the maieutic art (paisvTiid) t£%vt]), i.e., the art of the 
midwife, 3 a designation in which there was a meaning-laden allusion to 
the profession of his mother. He often used this analogy, just as he also 
made meaningful comparisons between his father’s work as a sculptor 
and the “art” of the philosopher. Just as the obstetric art of the midwife 
helps to bring a living being into the world, Socrates, as Plato has him say 
in the above-mentioned dialogue, practices an intellectual maieutic or 

1 See Aristotle, Metaphysics, A, 6. 987 b 1 ff.: ZcoKpazovg Se nepi pev za edited 
npaypazevopevov, nepi St: vfjg dlr/g Qvoewg ovOev, ivpevzoi zovzoig to ko.QoIov 
^rjzovvzog Kai nepi opiapmv eniazr/oavzog npcozov zi)v Siavoiav.... (“Since, how¬ 
ever, Socrates concerned himself with ethical questions and left aside the whole of 
nature, seeking the universal here [viz., in ethical questions], and was the first to di¬ 
rect his attention to the determination of concepts [definitions]....”) See also Meta¬ 
physics, N, 4. 1078 b 27 ff., and Xenophon, Memorabilia, I. i. 16. 

2 See Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Z, 13, 1144 b 19 f.: [EcoKpazng] fipovijoeig diem 
eivai nctoag rag dpezdg...; ibid., 1. 30- Xoyovg rag dpezag diezo elvav (“Socrates 
thought that conceptual insights contained all the virtues... he thought that the vir¬ 
tues were concepts.”) This report of Aristotle is completely confirmed by what 
Xenophon and Plato say concerning Socrates’ ethical ideas. Cf. Plato’s Protagoras, 
356 D ff., where the art of virtuous living is called emozijpt] (knowledge), and the 
thesis is developed that no one who properly knows the good will choose the evil, 
while good is seen to lie in what gives pleasure. 

3 Plato, Theaetetus, 184 B. 
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midwifery, in which he brings to the light of day thoughts with which his 
partner in dialogue was already “pregnant.” The task of the discussion 
leader is here essentially to give form to these thoughts with the aid of the 
method of concept-formation focused on the idea of the good and the 
beautiful. In the course of the dialogue, which is a true dia-legein (“speak¬ 
ing through”) of the issue, things which are present in the other person in 
what are as yet unclear representations are gradually brought into the clear 
form of a theoretical concept. This process takes place under the condi¬ 
tion, however, that the concept must be founded in the direct intuition of 
the divine idea of the good and the beautiful. In this process, Socrates de¬ 
sires also to learn from his discussion partner. For him dialogue is the path 
of a common search for the good, the true, and the beautiful. He neither of¬ 
fers nor attempts to develop a philosophical system constructed in a 
one-sided manner, like those of his great predecessors. And although au¬ 
thentic Socratic dialogue never contains a concept that is completely 
rounded out as a result of the dialectical interchange, Socrates never 
leaves his pupils in the dark as to the method which, in his judgment, must 
guide this concept-formation. This method is constantly turned in the di¬ 
rection of the unique source and ultimate unity of virtue, the divine idea of 
the good and the beautiful, which must serve as the hypothesis or founda¬ 
tion of every concept. 1 

d. Socratic Irony 

Socrates’ critical unmasking of the bogus wisdom of the Sophists plays 
an important role in his dialectic. In his exchanges, he regularly begins 
by protesting his own ignorance of the topic under discussion and by 
appearing to recognize the deeper insight and superior wisdom of the 
other person. He continues to maintain this attitude until his dialectical 
investigation of the matter at issue, which inductively measures the gen¬ 
eral definition presented by the sophistic interlocutor against established 
concrete examples, exposes the professed knowledge of his partner in 
dialogue as a mere semblance of wisdom. This is the “Socratic irony,” 
the weapon that was the most feared by the younger Sophists of all 
those that Socrates used in his disputations with them. 2 3 Socrates used 
this procedure in his critical examination of the human being, which in 
Plato’s dialogue Apology is called egeraoig.' This was the task to which 
Socrates was convinced that he had been called by the Delphic Apollo, 
in view of the oracular utterance that he was the wisest of all persons. 

1 This is the meaning of Xenophon’s well-known statement ( Memorabilia, IV, vi, 13) 
that Socrates em r i)v vnodeoi v inavfjyev av navva rdv Aoyov (“that he would bring 
every [sic] concept back to its hypothesis ”.) 

2 See, for example, Plato’s Republic, Book I. 

3 Plato, Apology, 22 E, 23 C ff. 
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e. Socratic Theoria as the Path to True Virtue and Piety. The 
Dynamic Character of the Socratic Concept in Its Directedness 
toward the Divine Idea of the Good and the Beautiful. Plato ’s 
Euthyphro 

By means of the rational form of the concept, Socrates attempts to put a 
leash on sophistic eristic, which found its inspiration in the fluidity of 
sense images and the ambiguity of words. Through this conceptual 
form, theoria, as episteme or knowledge, becomes the way to true virtue 
and piety; for in an intuitive, unitary (einheitlich) fonnal image, it 
thereby remains focused on the divine form-giving idea of the good and 
the beautiful. The term idea first appears in Plato’s dialogue Euthyphro, 
and it is without question used there in this authentic Socratic sense. 

It is striking that the Euthyphro allows for an idea of piety as well as of 
impiety. These are the source of the fixed shape or fonn present in all par¬ 
ticular manifestations of these qualities . 1 As appears from the entire series 
of the earlier, Socratic dialogues of Plato, such an idea is in essence the 
corresponding intuitive formal image in the human soul of the idea of the 
good and the beautiful. We shall return to this subject in our discussion of 
Plato. 

Just as the products of human cultural formation possess an aperr/, a 
virtue or efficacy toward a certain goal, which belongs to their essence 
and concept, so the arete or virtue of a person lies in correct conceptual 
knowledge, which ascends from the fluid sense images subject to the mat¬ 
ter principle to their fixed, rational conceptual form . 2 For Socrates, how- 


1 Plato Euthyphro, 5 D \ rj oil ravrov danv dv naap jrpatgei to oaiov amd amw ■ Kai 
to avoaiov av tov pdv oaiov navrog dvavnov, amo S’amcp opoiov Kai dyovpiav 
tiv iSdav KUTa tI)v avoawTrjTa nav 6 n nep dv pdAAr] avoaiov elvai; (“Is not pi¬ 
ety one and the same as itself in every action, and, on the other hand, is not impiety 
the opposite of all piety, but also like unto itself, with all that is impious having one 
distinct idea with respect to its impiety?”) Euthyphro answers this question in the af- 
finnative, but after he then adduces a particular alleged instance of piety instead of 
this single idea of the pious, Socrates corrects him with the words: “Remember that I 
did not ask to be taught one or two instances of the many examples of piety, but just 
that eidog [this is evidently here still completely identical with iSda] which makes 
what is pious pious. For you said that there is one idea by which the impious is impi¬ 
ous, and the pious pious.... Teach me, then, what this idea is, so that, by looking 
upon it and using it as an example, I may declare those actions of you or anyone else 
which resemble it to be pious, and those which do not resemble it not to be pious.” 
Ibid., 6 D, E: Mdpvpaai ovv, on oil tovto aoi SiekeAevoptiv, dv n rj Svo pe 
SiSatgai twv noAAcov oaiwv, aAA’ ekeivo amd to EiSog, a navTa tci data oaia 
dan v, EppaQa yap kov pia iSda to f avoaia avoaia sivai Kai to oaia oaia. 
...Tavviv mivvv pe aiinjv SiSaigov Tpv iSdav, rig ttot' danv, tv' eig EKeivrjv 
ciTroPAdjTwv Kai xpwpsvog amfj jrapaSsiypan, 3 pdv dv toiovtov rj, wv dv rj av rj 
aAAog ng nparTT], c/rw oaiov si vai, 3 S’ dvpr) toiovtov, pi) rjrw. 

2 See Plato’s Gorgias, 506 D, and his Republic, book I, 352 D ff. Every thing per- 
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ever, this conceptual form is no static form of being like that of Par¬ 
menides. It is not metaphysical in character. It is, instead, the reflection 
within human thought of a rational world-order that is accepted in faith, an 
order that originates in the divine nous and that forms all things according 
to a purposive plan and design. The Socratic concept, therefore, is more of 
a method than a definitive result of thought. It always retains an inner 
plasticity and dynamic by virtue of its directedness toward the divine, 
form-giving idea of the good and the beautiful, the goal toward which hu¬ 
man knowledge, with all of its limitations, must seek to penetrate more 
and more. 

Socrates wrote no philosophical books or treatises. His living dialogues 
and his personal presence were the sole means by which he influenced his 
contemporaries, and his powerful personality made him a conspicuous 
paragon of a life that conformed to the form motive of the religion of cul¬ 
ture, in the more profound ethical-religious sense that he had given it. 

f. The Socratic Daimonion and Its Significance for 
Post-Socratic Anthropology 

Socrates was firmly convinced that no one who had come to a correct 
theoretical conceptual knowledge of the good and the beautiful would 
do what is ethically wrong. By its very nature, virtue is one and is teach¬ 
able. Theoria has both the duty and the ability to form human beings. 
Anyone who strives after self-knowledge, which in essence consists in 
knowledge of the good and the beautiful, and who in a methodical theo¬ 
retical manner directs his thought toward the formative power of the di¬ 
vine nous, as this is manifested in a teleological, rational world-order, 
also hears the voice of this divine nous within himself, as a daimonion 
that restrains him from taking wrong courses of action and that instills 
in him the proper tact in his practical conduct. Socrates himself declared 
repeatedly that his daimonion was a great support to him in life . * 1 
Eudaimonia is the blissful state of the soul in which it lives in harmony 
with its daimonion. Every person has his or her own daimonion, as a 
practical-rational intuition of what is good and beautiful in concrete ac¬ 
tivity. 

We are not presented here with a metaphysical theory of the immortal, 
rational soul. It is clear, nevertheless, that Socrates’ conception of his 
daimonion points to a divine soul-power that actually constitutes the 
deepest, immortal identity of a person. It is this that imparts to his nature 


forms its task and vocation through a certain arete or virtue, and so also the human 
soul, which has as its arete the conceptual knowledge of justice. 

1 See Plato, Apology, 31 D; Phaedrus, 242 B; and Xenophon, Memorabilia, IV, viii, 
5. 
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the rational, supersensible form 1 that in its most perfect realization be¬ 
longs to the deity itself. It can clearly be seen here how Greek theoria en¬ 
ters the way of critical self-reflection, relating self-knowledge to a con¬ 
ception of the deity that had been gained by way of a deepening of the 
form motive of the religion of culture. Even though he did not directly 
combat the polytheistic beliefs of the people, and in spite of the fact that he 
continued to participate faithfully in the official cult of the polis, Socrates’ 
theoretical contemplation of the teleological world-order nevertheless 
aligned his thought by and large with Anaxagoras’ conception of the one 
divine nous as the demiurge or origin of all form. 2 

g. Socrates as the “Outstanding Citizen of the Athenian Polis.” 

The Religious Foundation of Obedience to the Laws 

Since this religious motive so completely dominated his life, Socrates 
was fully aware of the obligation which membership in the Athenian 
polis, the vehicle of the culture religion, placed upon him. Unlike 
Protagoras, he did not regard political ability as the common property of 
mankind. For him it was only those who had been made wise through 
their expertise in episteme who were called to govern. He rejected, 
therefore, the democratic form of government. Nevertheless, as a matter 
of heartfelt conviction, he submitted himself, like the Sophist, to the 
laws of the polls. He had much stronger grounds for doing this than 
Protagoras did, however, for he had completely separated the form mo¬ 
tive of the religion of culture from the matter motive of physis and, fol¬ 
lowing Anaxagoras, had assigned it its origin in the divine nous. 

In consequence, Socrates was fully prepared, as Protagoras was not, to 
accept the full implications of his view of citizenship in the Athenian 
polis. When in the year 399 B. C. the infamous trial was conducted against 
him, which resulted in his condemnation to drink the poisonous hemlock, 
he refused to take advantage of the opportunity offered him to escape and 
save his life. By acquiescing to the death sentence, he wanted to show his 
judges that he was indeed the “outstanding citizen” of the cultural center 
of Athens. At the same time, by this act, he threw a glaring light on the in¬ 
ternal crisis of the Athenian state, which no longer had a place for its best 
citizen. 

The life of Socrates formed a truly critical turning point in Greek 
thought, a key factor in which was the powerful influence exerted by his 
personal example. The way of self-critique had been entered. Thus, even 

1 See Xenophon, Memorabilia, IV, iii, 14. On the meaning of Plato’s “eudaemonism,” 
cf. in this connection Julius Stenzel, Studien zur Entwicklung der Platonischen 
Dialektik von Sokrates zu Aristoteles (2nd enlarged ed.; Leipzig and Bern: B. G. 
Teubner, 1931), p. 12. 

2 See Xenophon, Memorabilia, I, iv, 5-7. In Memorabilia, IV, iii, 13, there appears a 
certain compromise with polytheism. 
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when Greek philosophy after Socrates addresses itself again to the prob¬ 
lems of physis and the metaphysical forms of being, this inquiry no longer 
has the same form as inpre-Socratic philosophy. There is a continuing in¬ 
fluence of the critical tendency of Socratic dialectic, which always places 
self-knowledge and knowledge of the deity at the center of attention. This 
dialectic will continue to make itself felt; indeed, it was destined eventu¬ 
ally to bring the polar dualism of the religious ground-motive to pregnant 
philosophical expression also in Greek anthropology. 
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The Dialectical Development in 
Plato’s Thought under the Primacy of 
the Form Motive of the Religion of 

Culture 

Introduction 

The Origin of Plato’s Theory of Ideas 

1. General Description of the Mutually Antagonistic Motives 
in Plato’s Thought. The Socratic Form Motive in the 
Earliest Dialogues, as the Idea of the Good and the 
Beautiful 

The Socratic standpoint gave rise to various diverging schools that were 
motivated by a one-sided interest in practical ethical questions. These 
continued to hold in part to the sophistic homo mensura rule within the 
theoretical realm; nevertheless, in practical, ethical matters, with which 
they were unduly preoccupied, they sought in various ways to maintain 
the Socratic idea of self-control and the unity and teachability of virtue 
and to develop these within their own line of thought. The critical turn¬ 
about occasioned by the Socratic teaching also provided the matrix, 
however, for the trend in Greek thought toward the classical form-real- 
ism of Plato and Aristotle, in which it reached its greatest height. 

The metaphysical line that had momentarily been interrupted in the 
Sophists and Socrates is then resumed. The form motive of the culture re¬ 
ligion, which has now been deepened by the Socratic idea of the good and 
the beautiful (the kalokagathon), is once again focused on the theoretical 
comprehension of true being in its opposition to the flux of becoming 
within the realm of hule or matter. In Socrates, furthermore, physis had 
been pushed into the background. Now it reappears as a theoretical pro- 
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blem. There is a departure from the view of the Sophists, according to 
which physis was regarded as pure hule, in which everything is subject to 
the flux of becoming. Now the aim is to conceive this physis in what has 
the appearance of a synthesis between the form motive of the culture reli¬ 
gion and the matter motive, a synthesis that allows the Socratic idea of the 
kalokagathon to come to full development. 

In Plato and Aristotle, the matter principle was emptied once and for all 
of its divine character. For these thinkers, all that is divine is concentrated 
in the nous, as the fonn principle of the true, good, and beautiful, which 
has been purified of any admixture with the chaotic matter principle. For 
them too, as also for the Pythagoreans, the Eleatics, Fleraclitus, and 
Anaxagoras, philosophical decopia (theoria ) is the only true path along 
which one may come into religious contact with the deity. In the words 
which Plato ascribes to Socrates in the Phaedo, “To approach the race of 
the gods, however, is granted to none but the philosophers, who through 
philosophy strive for wisdom and, completely purified by the latter, de¬ 
part from life.” 1 This theoria, however, as Plato and Aristotle conceived 
it, has traversed the Socratic route of critical self-reflection and has eman¬ 
cipated itself from the naturalistic conceptions of the divine form princi¬ 
ple. 

Plato and Aristotle were nevertheless unable to abolish the polar dual¬ 
ism in the ground-motive of Greek thought. Already in the initial stage of 
development of Plato's theory of ideas, this dualism is intensified in an al¬ 
most unbearable religious tension, which gives new expression to the Or- 
phic-Pythagorean dualism between the heavenly sphere of light and the 
dark earthly sphere. In this development Plato indeed broke out of the 
framework of the naturalistic conception; he did not, however, eliminate 
the dualism. In fact, he went on immediately to elaborate it philosophi¬ 
cally in a sharply dualistic anthropology. 

Together with his revered teacher Socrates, Plato tracked down the mat¬ 
ter principle - like a “hunted animal,” to use his own expression in the 
Sophist - in its detested incarnation in the Sophist art of argumentation. 
Fie did this, however, only to discover in the end that his quarry had taken 
refuge in an anopov xonov, a place where the rights of the apeiron cannot 
be contested. 2 

No previous thinker wrestled through the dialectical tensions of the reli¬ 
gious ground-motive of Greek philosophy as Plato did. In this respect, his 
position within the history of Greek thought corresponds to that in modem 
times of Immanuel Kant, who grappled with similar intensity with the dia- 

1 Plato, Phaedo, 82 B (cap. 32): Eig Si ye Oecov yivog pi) ijnXoooipriaavxi k a'l 
navxeXwg Kadapcp aniovxi ov digig aQucveioOm aXX’ rj up (jnXopaOei. 

2 Plato, Sophist, 239 C: eig anopov 6 aopiaxpc xonov KaxaSiSvKe. In 236 D of the 
Sophist, Plato speaks of an anopov elSog (aporon eidos), where the Sophist, who 
with his pseudo-knowledge remains completely within the apeiron or the pi) ov, has 
taken refuge (Kaxanifievyev). 
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lectical ground-motive of modem humanistic philosophy, namely, that of 
nature and freedom. 

Plato was bom ca. 427 B.C. to a highly distinguished Athenian family, 
whose paternal line went back to the Attic king Codrus. Drapides, a rela¬ 
tive of the renowned statesman Solon, was a maternal ancestor. In Plato's 
own day, the family was prominent in political affairs in the persons of 
Critias, who was a member of the government of Thirty, and Charmides, 
who was one of the ten men of the Piraeus. In his youth, Plato was intro¬ 
duced to the philosophy of Heraclitus by Cratylus, a pupil of the obscure 
thi nk er of Ephesus. At the age of twenty, he came into contact with Socra¬ 
tes, although he probably was not accepted into the more intimate circle of 
the latter’s students. 1 He maintained this relationship until the time of his 
master’s death. 

The death of Socrates formed the crucial turning point in Plato’s life. 
About 28 years old at the time, Plato first set out with other disciples of 
Socrates for Megara. There he came into contact with Eucleides, the 
founder of the so-called Megarian school, who attempted to combine Soc¬ 
rates’ idea of the kalokagathon with the Eleatic ontology of Parmenides. 
Thus the influence of Parmenides, which would be of such great impor¬ 
tance for the development of his theory of ideas, must already have 
touched Plato here. After this came his journey to southern Italy and Sic¬ 
ily. In southern Italy he came into more intimate contact with the Pythago¬ 
rean school, with which he had probably already had some contact in 
Greece, and this led to a close relationship with the Pythagorean thinker 
and statesman Archytes. This also was to have decisive significance for 
the development of Plato’s thought in both its mathematical and its mysti¬ 
cal-religious aspects. At the same time, his political interests, which, as 
appears from his seventh letter, were already very strong in his youth, re¬ 
ceived a powerful stimulus both through his contact with the Pythagorean 
circle and through his residence at the court of Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Syracuse, where he struck up a friendship with the latter’s brother-in-law 
Dion and managed to win him over to his own ideas. This first sojourn at 
the court of the tyrant ended in dramatic fashion with the sale of the ap¬ 
proximately forty-year-old thinker in the slave market of Aegina, likely in 
connection with the hostilities that had broken out between Athens and 
Aegina. He was, however, ransomed by a certain Anniceris of Cyrene. 

After returning to his native city, Plato founded about 387 B.C. his re¬ 
nowned Academy. This was an essentially religious association, which 
was centered in a communal cult of the Muses. As had also been the case 
in the Pythagorean order, philosophy and the communal study of the spe¬ 
cial sciences such as mathematics, astronomy, and physics were also car¬ 
ried on within this religious framework. For the first twenty years after the 


1 See the Introduction of John Burnet, Phaedo (Oxford, 1911), p. xxvi. 
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founding of the Academy, Plato was able to devote himself without inter¬ 
ruption to his school. During this time the latter flourished mightily, also 
as a training center for statesmen. 

Then, about 367 B.C., Plato undertook his second journey to Syracuse, 
after the younger Dionysius had succeeded his father as tyrant. Dion 
hoped that through Plato he might influence the youthful ruler to intro¬ 
duce a government based on law, which would guarantee the freedoms of 
the people. This second journey, however, also ended in failure. The court 
clique in Syracuse managed to turn the young tyrant against Dion, who 
was subsequently banished. Plato himself was sent back to Athens, after 
the outbreak of war in Sicily, with the promise that both he and Dion 
would be called back to Syracuse after peace had been restored. 

It would appear that during this second sojourn at the court of Syracuse 
Plato had already prepared a scheme of legislation for the Greek cities that 
were to be newly established in Sicily. It seems that he had also partially 
drafted the so-called prooemia or introductions to the laws, which he later 
worked out in independent form in the Laws, the great dialogue written in 
his very old age. 

The third trip to Sicily then followed between 361 and 360 B.C., and 
this likewise turned out to be a bitter disappointment for the elderly 
thinker. It undoubtedly contributed toward his substitution of a more so¬ 
ber, empirically oriented conception of the organization of the polis for 
the vision of the ideal state, framed completely in terms of the theory of 
ideas, which had been outlined in his Republic. 

In its development, Plato’s philosophy reflects all of the influences 
which he underwent in the course of his life, as I have briefly summarized 
it above. Cardinally, there is in his thought a complication and intensifica¬ 
tion of the tension between the form and matter motives, which is ac¬ 
counted for by his adding to the legacy left him by Socrates. 

Although Plato’s conception of the form motive was influenced by the 
Socratic method of concept-formation, which had always retained a dy¬ 
namic ethical tendency through its religious concentration on the 
form-power of the idea of the true, good, and beautiful in the divine nous, 
this was joined by the influence of the static, mathematical conception of 
the form principle as this was conceived in the Eleatic school and in the 
more recent Pythagorean movement, which had followed the Eleatics in 
this direction. In addition, the Orphic-Pythagorean dualism regarding soul 
and body had already taken hold of Plato at an early point in his develop¬ 
ment. 

Indeed, through the influence of Socrates, the form motive of the reli¬ 
gion of culture, in its deepened ethical-religious sense, attained the uncon¬ 
tested primacy in Plato’s thought. This was the case, even though a ten¬ 
sion arose within this form motive itself between the dynamic and the 
static conception of it. Over against this, however, the Heraclitean con¬ 
ception of the matter principle, which Plato had accepted from the time of 
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his youth, continued to dominate the other pole of his thought. 1 Under the 
influence of Orphism, this led to a polar dualism in his conception of the 
relation between the form and matter principles, which seemed at first to 
rule out any attempt at synthesis. 

It is only when all these influences have been combined within the com¬ 
pass of Plato’s thought that he arrives at the first outline of his theory of 
ideas. Although he marks out a course all his own here, the various lines of 
thought continue to stand irreconcilably opposed to one another. From 
now on, this theory of ideas itself becomes entangled in the religious dia¬ 
lectic of the Greek ground-motive, and as it develops, Plato’s thought is 
driven from one stage to the next, without ever coming to rest in a finished 
system such as that of his student Aristotle in his final period. 

In order to expound his ideas in writing, Plato chose to make use of the 
dialogue form that Socrates had introduced into verbal philosophical dis¬ 
cussion. The only exceptions to this are his Apology’ and those of his let¬ 
ters that have been preserved. 

His early works, the Apology of Socrates, the Crito, the Ion, the 
Protagoras, the Laches, the Charmides, Book I of the Republic, the 
Euthyphro, and the Lysis, which were probably written shortly after the 
death of Socrates, merely repeat the Socratic line of thought, giving to it 
an aesthetic cast and form that is typically Platonic. Physis and the prob¬ 
lem of the metaphysical forms of being do not yet play a role here. 2 As in 
Socrates’ own thought, theoria is wholly concentrated on the deeper unity 
of virtue, the latter being accessible only to a “conceptual ethics,” to bor¬ 
row a term from Theodor Gomperz, 3 since it can only be learned by way 
of theoria. The ultimate issue in these youthful, Socratic dialogues, how¬ 
ever, is not the logical side of definition, its conceptual form as such, no 
more than this had been the final concern of Socrates himself. That which 
the conceptual form only approximates inadequately, and, in fact, is never 
able to define conclusively, must become the object of active contempla¬ 
tion in the idea of the good and the beautiful, that is, in an adequate image 
of the divine idea, which is mirrored in the religious center of the human 
soul. 

The route of the logical concept, indeed, continually leads through di¬ 
versity. By logic we can only approach virtue in its unity by way of a di- 

1 Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, A, 6 987 a, at the end of the section, where he says: “For 
having already very early in his first period become familiar with Cratylus and with 
the view of Heraclitus that all sensible things are in constant flux and that there ex¬ 
ists no knowledge of them, he [viz., Plato] also held fast to this view in later years.” 
The reader is further referred to this entire sixth chapter for its analysis of the So¬ 
cratic and Pythagorean lines in Plato’s thought and of the Platonic conception of the 
matter principle. 

2 With the exception of an allusion to Empedocles’ and Heraclitus’ conception of 
physis in the Lysis (214 B-216 B, caps. 10-13). 

3 Editorial note ( RK)\ In his first period, Gomperz says, Plato comes on the scene as a 
Begriffsethiker. Gomperz, Griechische Denker, II, 234. 
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versity of virtues, e.g., bravery, justice, piety, wisdom. Precisely for this 
reason, however, such a method of definition, which pulls virtue asunder, 
can only become fruitful when, in a religious comprehensive vision (syn¬ 
opsis), it fixes its gaze on the divine archetype of the good and the beauti¬ 
ful. This is a vision that transcends the concept; but it is necessary, if we 
are to know the indivisible essence of virtue in its deeper unity. 

At this point in Plato’s development, there is as yet no trace of his later 
theory of ideas, with its characteristic tension between the dynamic-So- 
cratic and the Eleatic-Pythagorean conception of the principle of form. 
What has been singled out here, especially in the Euthyphro ,' as the first 
dawning of this theory, is in fact nothing other than the Socratic idea of the 
good and beautiful. In itself this idea has no relation to the metaphysical 
conception of the Platonic eicte. One can view it as the initial phase of the 
typically Platonic theory of ideas only if he has confused idea and eidos in 
Plato’s later thought. 

a. The Socratic Idea in the Euthyphro 

I have already drawn attention to the Euthyphro, the dialogue of Plato in 
which there is the first instance of his use of the terms eidos and idea. 
Here there is an attempt to obtain a conceptual definition of the virtue of 
piety. The path of conceptual determination, however, only leads to a 
knowledge of the distinguishing features which set piety off from the 
other virtues. This path must indeed be taken; but so long as it is merely 
the path of logical distinction, it does not lead to the desired goal. 

After it has become clear that the attempts of the interlocutor Euthyphro 
to give a suitable definition of piety are moving aimlessly in a circle, Soc¬ 
rates himself proposes that what is pious be defined as a part of justice. He 
then invites Euthyphro to ascertain more closely what part of justice it is. 1 2 
When the latter then defines piety as that part of justice which pertains to 
the Oemv Oepanela, the care of the gods, whereas the other part governs 
one’s relations with his fellow men, Socrates points out that the aim of all 
care is the welfare and the improvement of that toward which it is di¬ 
rected. The gods, however, cannot be benefited or improved by the piety 
of men. In order to evade this objection, Euthyphro proceeds to take the 
word depaneia in a narrower sense and to define it as a service which one 
renders to the gods as a slave to his master. 3 All service, however, pertains 
to some work in which the servant helps his master. But what is the work, 
Socrates asks, in which those who are pious help the gods? What is the 
sum of the many noble things that the gods produce by their work? When 
Euthyphro responds with a rambling exposition that fails to address itself 
to the question, Socrates remarks: “Surely, dear Euthyphro, you could 
have told me the sum (ro xetyaXaiov) of what I asked for [viz., the noble 

1 E.g., Ueberweg-Praechter, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie des Altertums, 

p. 250. 

2 Plato, Euthvphro, 12 E. 

3 Ibid., 13 D. 
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works of the gods toward which the pious contribute] in far fewer words if 
you had wished. But it is clear that you have no desire to instruct me on 
this point. For now, when you were right by the goal, you turned away 
from my question.” 1 Flad Euthyphro simply answered “the good (and 
beautiful),” Socrates would have indeed been satisfied with the brand of 
conceptual definition that was now at last being undertaken. 2 

In this way, by means of relating the distinguishing concept to the di¬ 
vine idea of the kalokagathon, this concept would have been focused on 
the essence and deeper unity of all virtue, of which piety would have ap¬ 
peared simply as a particular manifestation. Now, since Euthyphro fails to 
arrive at the point of focusing the concept on the divine idea , but contin¬ 
ues to search only for external distinguishing features of virtue, Socrates 
states that he is compelled, as questioner, to follow the course that 
Euthyphro himself has set in his answers. Consequently, he proposes that 
piety be defined as a science of sacrifice and prayer, that is, as a science of 
giving and asking, a definition that he immediately reformulates with bit¬ 
ing sarcasm as “a sort of art of mutual commerce between gods and men.” 3 
Socrates then relates this definition to one which Euthyphro had already 
given, namely, that piety consists in that which is pleasing to the gods. 
This definition had already been refuted by pointing out its circularity. 
For the quality of being pleasing to the gods cannot define the nature of pi¬ 
ety, since, conversely, what is pious can only be pleasing to the gods, and 
thus form the object of their desire, just because it is pious. 

I have given this brief resume of the method of concept formation em¬ 
ployed in this dialogue only because it is typical of nearly all of the dia¬ 
logues belonging to the first stage of Plato’s thought. Furthermore, this 
method casts light on what the terms idea and eidos, which are used in this 
dialogue for the first time, meant during this beginning stage. 

It is evident that both terms must be understood in the sense that Socra¬ 
tes tried in vain to make clear to Euthyphro in the course of their discus¬ 
sion. They are the intuitive formal image within the human soul of the one 
divine idea of the good and the beautiful, which first gives to particular 
expressions of piety the lasting ontic form of virtue. Clearly, therefore, the 
word eidos in 6 D cannot have the meaning of mathematical structure, as 
Peter Brommer thinks; 4 instead, it must coincide in meaning with the 
word idea. For, from the very beginning, the discussion leader, Socrates, 
places virtue in shaip opposition to all mathematical and natural scientific 
concerns. The basic difference between them is seen to lie in the fact that, 
whereas in scientific discussions of the latter agreement can quickly be 
reached by means of counting, measuring, and weighing, matters such as 

1 Ibid., 14 C: tcai yap vvv ekeiSt] ejx 1 avxw r)<j9a, djiExpanov (the last sentence of the 

quotation in the text). 

2 This is also correctly noted by Ueberweg-Praechter, op. cit. , p. 251. 

3 Plato, Euthyphro, 14 E. 

4 Peter Brommer, EIAOE et IAEA : etude semantique et chronologique des oeuvres de 

Platon (dissertation, University of Utrecht; Assen, 1940), p. 8. 
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right and wrong, beauty and ugliness, and good and evil are the occasion 
for differences of opinion that lead to enmity. 1 

b. The Eidos as the Arete of the Object of Knowledge 
Julius Stenzel has likewise pointed out that in the original, Socratic 
phase of Plato’s thought, the conception of the eidos still coincides with 
the idea of the good and beautiful, 2 and that insofar as there is at this 
time a multiplicity of eide, these are all joined to the idea of the good in 
the concept of apevj. Here the eidos is nothing else than the arete of 
that which forms the object of knowledge. It is that for which the latter 
is “good,” that in which its entire essence is concentrated in an intu¬ 
itively observable type. In the well-known statement of the Gorgias, 
503 e, arete, as to eKaarov epyov, that which makes possible a specific 
accomplishment, is brought into direct connection with the eidos as the 
observable form of a cultural product. 3 

2. The Rise of the Metaphysical Theory of the Eide and the 
Dialectical Tension between the Static and the Dynamic 
Form Motive (Eidos and Idea). The Dialogues of the 
Transition Period 

a. The Origin of the Platonic Theory of Ideas Lies in the 
Conjunction of the Socratic Idea of the Kalokagathon with 
the Eide or Static Ontic Forms of Things. The Pregnant 
Meaning of the Terms Eidos and Idea in the Platonic 
Theory of Ideas 

When the theory of ideas comes to actual expression in Plato’s thought, 
el dog {eidos) and idea {idea) in their pregnant philosophical sense are 
no longer identical for him, even though they are not always used termi- 
nologically with a fixed meaning. As they are first conceived, the eide 
are the static ontic forms of things. In Plato’s metaphysics, they are 
transcendent to the changing phenomenal forms of the sense world, 
which are enclosed in the Heraclitean stream of becoming, and they lie 
at the foundation of the latter, as their immutable ontic grounds ( airiai ). 
These eide are conceived in accordance with the Eleatic model of the 
form of being, which was naturalistic and geometrical in origin and 
which became compatible only in the later Pythagorean schools with the 
conception of number as the invariant ontic ground of the sensible 
world of forms. By contrast, the idea in its pregnant sense continues to 
preserve the dynamic character of the Socratic dialectic. It is in origin 


1 Cf. Plato, Euthyphro, 1 C ff. 

2 Julius Stenzel, Studien zur Entwicklung der Platonischen Dialektik von Sokrates zu 
Aristoteles (Leipzig and Berlin; 2nd ed., 1931), pp. 8 ff. 

3 Plato, Gorgias, 503 E: cocmep Kai oi d/Uot ndvTsq Sppiovpyoi pXenovTeq Tipoq to 
avTcov epyov eicacjTog ovk eiicrj sKleyopevoq npoofyepei a npoodepei npdq 
rovpyov to avTov, aXX’onmq av elSoq ti amw oxfj tovto, o epydgeTai. 
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the divine idea of the good and the beautiful, in which the entire 
form-power of the divine nous is concentrated, as it were, into the pri¬ 
mordial design according to which the cosmos has been formed. The di¬ 
rect, intuitive reflection of this idea appears within human thought in 
the process by which the concept is concentrated on this origin and 
unity of all form, which comes to expression in an umnediated compre¬ 
hensive vision of the deeper origin and unity of the objects of definition. 
Plato also applies the term idea to this comprehensive vision itself. 

Brommer’s understanding of this distinction between eidos and idea is 
to my mind substantially correct, and this is no small merit of his impor¬ 
tant dissertation, to which reference has already been made. It seems to 
me, however, that he takes too little notice of the fact that the divine idea is 
the point of central, original unity. Furthermore, he erroneously locates 
the origin of the Platonic eide in the purely Pythagorean line of thought. 1 
As we have seen earlier, the Pythagorean principle of form, in its original 
conception, was not at all static; it became this only through the influence 
of the Eleatic critique. Brommer’s view of the eidos as a static “structure” 
also falls short of the truth. By its very nature a structure is a unity in mul¬ 
tiplicity, and as such it is not metaphysical in character. The eidos, by con¬ 
trast, is an absolutely unitary ( einheitliche ) ontic form. Just like 
Parmenides’ form of being it excludes all inner diversity, and precisely for 
this reason it stands in direct relation to theoretical intuition, since the con¬ 
cept cannot reach to the underlying unity of the distinguished features. 

Plato’s theory of ideas arises only when the idea, as the original unity of 
all cosmic form, is conjoined to the diversity of the self-contained eide. In 
the pregnant sense of the word, there is only one idea; but there are many 
eide. As Plato first conceived them, the eide are the static forms belonging 
to the noumenal realm of true being, that is, the world that is accessible 
only to theoretical thought. They serve as the pattern according to which 
the world of transitory sense objects is formed. The idea of the good and 
beautiful, in contrast, transcends the diversity of the inherently rigid and 
inert eide. It does not belong to the world of the static ontic forms; rather, 
it is in a sense the divine synopsis or unified vision of true being on the 
part of the divine nous, a vision that is focused through one divine proto- 
or original form to which all the eide are concentrically related. As is evi¬ 
dent in both the Republic and the Philebus, this idea is active and effective 
as the living proto-form of the divine nous, in which all sense objects par¬ 
ticipate in their transitory forms, for it embraces all real being in the com¬ 
prehensive vision of divine thought and manifests itself as a divine 
dunamis in the purposive, rational world order. It is as such the embodi¬ 
ment of the form motive of the religion of culture in its deepened ethi¬ 
cal-religious sense. The eide, by contrast, in their rigidity and inertness, 

1 Brommer, op. cit., p. 12. 
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still display some influence of the naturalistic form principle of the Eleatic 
ontology, which was deprived of all dynamism and life. At least in their 
original conception, they therefore are not controlled by Anaxagoras’ di¬ 
vine nous, with its purposive design; they are rather subject to Ananke in 
the metaphysical-logical sense that we have met in Parmenides’ ontology. 
They form the Gegenstand of theoretical thought, and they can never be 
reduced to the theoretical-logical function of thought. In metaphysical 
fashion, however, Plato ascribes to them an existence in themselves fcaO' 
avrnv). That is, he absolutizes them to the position of essences that exist 
independently of the theoretical Gegenstand relation. In their rigid self¬ 
containment and absolutized status, they mutually exclude one another, 
and so long as they repose within themselves as static ontic grounds, they 
can never be reconciled to each other in accordance with the Heraclitean 
conception of the unity of opposites. 

This original tension between idea and eidos fonns the initial source of 
the internal dialectic of the Platonic theory of ideas. The noumenal world 
of the eide comes to stand between the Socratic method of concept forma¬ 
tion and the idea, which forms the anhypotheton of all logical concepts. 
As a supersensible ontic form in its presumed inner fundamental unity, the 
eidos too is an object of direct intuitive contemplation and is the hypothe¬ 
sis or foundation of the distinguishing concept. Theoretical concept for¬ 
mation threatens to become rigid, however, if it is focused exclusively on 
the isolated ontic form in its presumed self-sufficiency. For in its alleged 
absoluteness, an eidos is a form that simply excludes all other eide', more¬ 
over, in itself it does not provide any access to the idea as the proto- or 
original form of all being. Mere “eidetics ” can only disperse theoretical 
thought in an unreconciled multiplicity of ontic forms which seem to re¬ 
quire no origin, and it prevents theory from concentrating its gaze on the 
original unity of all fonn in the divine idea. Thus it cannot find the way 
that was pointed out by Socrates in his method of critical self-reflection. 

Any retreat to the unity of the form of being (ontic fonn) as this had 
been conceived by Eleatic metaphysics was already cut off for Plato, pre¬ 
cisely because of the influence of Socrates. 1 For this rigid unity, which ex¬ 
cluded in principle any plurality of ontic forms, had been gained by 
Oecopia, only by way of a lack of insight into the nature of the theoretical 
Gegenstand relation. In his Charmides, Plato had perceptively examined 
this relation, in its opposition to the mode of thought which returns into it¬ 
self. 2 The Socratic route of self-reflection thus brought with it the neces¬ 
sity of abandoning the Eleatic One. The thinking selfhood cannot recog- 


1 Translator's note'. I have translated the Dutch term “zijnsvorm” as “fonn of being” 
and “ontic form.” The two terms are equivalent, which is evident from their juxtapo¬ 
sition here. 

2 Plato, Charmides, 167 C ff. 
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nize itself in the geometrical, spherical ontic form of being of the celestial 
vault. 

For Plato’s theory of ideas, therefore, it became a matter of life and 
death to suffuse the newly introduced metaphysical world of the eide with 
the Socratic idea. The first question to be asked was whether the eide 
themselves derive their being from the divine idea of the good and beauti¬ 
ful, or whether the divine nous finds the eide, as original form-models, 
standing over against itself as a given reality that is in essence independ¬ 
ent of the divine idea. The second question was how a synthesis could be 
effected between the form motive manifested in the world of the eide and 
the Fleraclitean matter principle of eternal flux. These two problems form 
the major theme of Plato’s dialectic whenever this is applied to the meta¬ 
physical realm of the eide, and, in this application, the earlier, Socratic 
conception of dialectic - the common search by means of question and an¬ 
swer for the universally valid conceptual form, which is founded in intu¬ 
itive contemplation of the divine idea - is given a new metaphysical twist. 

The Orphic-Pythagorean dualism between the earthly sphere of eter¬ 
nally flowing physis and the supraterrestrial sphere of the luminous starry 
heavens, which had already obtained a hold on Plato’s thought before the 
development of the theory of ideas proper, introduced a further complica¬ 
tion and source of tension into this theory. In Plato’s theory of ideas this 
dualism came to expression in a polar opposition between the noumenal 
world of the eide and the sense world of transitory objects. On the anthro¬ 
pological level, it was given a sharper focus in the opposition between the 
thinking, immortal soul, on the one hand, the vehicle of Oecopia, which 
has an inner kinship with the world of the eide, and, on the other hand, the 
impure, earthly material body, which hinders the soul in its contemplation 
of the eternal, luminous ontic forms. 

This dualism could only heighten the inner tension between eidos and 
idea. For, as the divine form-giving principle, the Socratic idea is neces¬ 
sarily related to the sensible cosmos, even though it is itself exalted above 
the matter principle of eternal flux. The Orphic dualism and the dualistic 
separation of a metaphysical world of eide from a sensory world of phe¬ 
nomena are equally foreign to this idea. 

To the degree that the theory of the eide has not been completely suf¬ 
fused by the Socratic idea, and the kinship between the immortal anima 
rationalis and the fixed metaphysical ontic forms is placed in the fore¬ 
ground, the human soul itself threatens to become petrified into a static 
eidos, a chimerical eidolon, divorced from the ever-flowing living stream 
of physis. Then the original Orphic-Pythagorean form principle, which in 
spite of everything remained rooted in the Dionysian matter principle, is 
forced to retreat before the Eleatic conception of ontic form. A dangerous 
flirtation with the Eleatic thesis that like is known only by like, which 
Empedocles had worked out in his own fashion, leads Plato to the conclu¬ 
sion that the thinking soul must share in the immobility that characterizes 
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the eide and that applies even to the eidos of “life in itself.” Hereby, mo¬ 
mentarily at least, the path of critical self-reflection seems to have been 
abandoned. The theoretical thought-function of the soul almost becomes 
identified in Eleatic fashion with its metaphysically conceived Gegen- 
stand, the world of the eide. As soon as theoria again concentrates its gaze 
on the divine idea, however, the static conception of the soul is abandoned 
and the theory of the eide is charged with a new dynamism. 

There are six dialogues which belong to Plato’s transition period, : the 
Gorgias, the Meno, the Euthydemus, the Hippias Minor and the Cratylus. 
In three of these, the Gorgias, the Meno, and the Cratylus, it is possible to 
trace the gradual rise of the theory of ideas through the conjunction of all 
the influences mentioned above. 

The Gorgias, which starts with the problem of the nature and value of 
the rhetoric promoted by the Sophists and climaxes by positing a sharp an¬ 
tithesis between the sophistic worldview and Socratic theory, is the first 
dialogue to evince the influence of Orphic-Pythagorean ideas. Over 
against the worldview of the later Sophists, who regarded uninhibited pur¬ 
suit of pleasure as the highest aim, Socratic theory is here described as the 
pursuit of the good (and beautiful) for its own sake as the final goal. The 
sophistic matter principle, which pits human physis as a chaotic rheuston 
against the nomos of the polis, is countered by the form principle of the re¬ 
ligion of culture, a principle of measure, harmony, and order. Any orator 
who aspires to influence the human soul must take it upon himself to form 
it by instilling into it the above virtues. And since a life in accordance with 
measure, order, and harmony is equivalent to a life in accordance with law 
(■vdpog ), the task of the orator is to educate the soul for justice and temper¬ 
ance. 1 The perfect good lies in the full embodiment of measure. 

This entire exposition is still genuinely Socratic and, taken by itself, 
does not yet betray any Pythagorean influence. For, as we have seen ear¬ 
lier, the form principle of measure and harmony did not originate in 
Pythagoreanism; rather, it is the ground-motive of the religion of culture 
itself. The latter had become deeply rooted in the Greek way of life. All 


1 Plato, Gorgias, 506 D, E: 'AXXa pev Si) ij ye apezi) iicdozov icai otcevovg icai 
acopazog icai y rvxrjg ai) ra'i £cpov navzog, ovy ovzcog eiicfj KaXXioxa napayiyvezai, 
aXXa xalgei ra'i dpOorpn icai xexvr1, rjzig eicdozq) dnoSedozai aiizcdv.... Tatgei apa 
xexaypivov icai KEKoapppevov eaziv i) apezi] Eicacrzov. (“But this virtue of each 
thing, of an implement, the body, the soul, and also of every living being, is surely 
not given to it in excellent measure at random, but in accordance with law and rule 
and the art that is imparted to each of them....Consequently, the virtue of each thing 
consists in something determined and well-ordered according to a rule.”) See fur¬ 
ther, Gorgias, 506 E: Ka'i yv%ri dp’ [?)] tcoopov eyovaa zov eavzfjg apeivcov zfjg 
aKoapijzov.... 'AXXa pi)v ij ye roapov exovaa icoapia.... H Se ye lcoopia 
(jcoppcov.... Hapa odn/ipcov xyv,%i) ayaOij. (“And a soul which is well-ordered is better 
than that which is unordered... But the well-ordered is surely that in which order pre¬ 
vails.... The well-ordered is the temperate, however.... The temperate soul is thus 
good.”) 
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that the Pythagorean school did was to give it a mathematical character by 
incorporating it into the principle of number. 

At the close of the dialogue, however, this basic Socratic thought is 
brought into connection with the Orphic-Pythagorean conception of the 
immortality of the soul as the vehicle of theoria, and also with the belief in 
a supraterrestrial world and a judgment of the souls in Hades in accor¬ 
dance with true justice, which on earth is often confused with a mere sem¬ 
blance of justice. 1 The dualism between the realm of true being and the 
world of sensory appearance, which will pave the way for the theory of the 
eide, begins to make itself felt here; but the soul itself is still treated as 
something visible. 2 

In the dialogue Metro, it appears that the Orphic-Pythagorean influence 
has proceeded further. The doctrine of the immortality and pre-existence 
of the anima rationalis is here developed into a new theory of knowledge, 
which takes issue with the sophistic thesis that one cannot seek for some¬ 
thing that he does not already know. To this end, Plato develops his notion 
that the acquisition of knowledge is an anamnesis or recollection of what 
the soul has already beheld in its pre-existent state. This doctrine is not yet 
announced here, however, as a theoria based on firm grounds. With an ap¬ 
peal to priestly wisdom and a verse from the poet Pindar, it is presented 
only as a notion embodying the truth that the search for knowledge is nec¬ 
essary on ethical-religious grounds. 3 In view of the interconnectedness of 
all things, it is only necessary to recollect a single item in order to be able 
to recover all the rest. To illustrate the correctness of this view, Socrates 
takes a slave who has had no instruction in mathematics and by means of 
continued questioning elicits from him the solution to a mathematical 
problem, namely, the proof of the Pythagorean theorem. 


1 Plato, Gorgias, 523 A ff. It is striking that the immortal soul is portrayed here as 
something visible. See 524 D: evSr)Xa ndvx’eaxiv iv xfj if'vxfj, ensidav yvpvcooOf] 
xov ocopaxog (“Everything in the soul is visible, once it has been stripped of the gar¬ 
ment of the body.”) The fact that £vSr]Xa indeed means “visible” here is clear from 
the entire context. The judge of the underworld inspects the soul and sees in it defor¬ 
mities such as those which, both during life and after death, also can be found on the 
body. One may not conclude from this, however, that Plato has in mind here visibil¬ 
ity to the senses. The entire account of the judgment in the underworld, which is re¬ 
lated to the ancient tradition of Elysium, the isle of the blessed, is mythological in 
character and thus does not contain a theoretical conception of the soul, even though 
Socrates explicitly affirms his belief in its truth. 

2 See previous note. 

3 Plato, Meno, 81 B-C; and 81 C: ax’ ovv ij t j/v/i] aOdvaxog x’ ovaa Ka'i noXXaKig 
yeyovvia, Kai ecopaKvia Ka'i xavOaSe tcai x'av "ASov Ka'i navxa xpijpaxa, ovk 
eaxiv d xi ov pepddijKev, max'oiiSev Oavpaoxdv Ka'i rcepi apexrjg Kai jxepi dXXxov 
oidv x’eivai avxijv avapvtjaffijvai a ye Kai npoxepov ijmoxaxo. (“Since the soul is 
immortal and is born many times [in a body] and has seen what is here below and in 
Hades, and, in short, all things, there is nothing that it has not learned. It is thus not 
surprising that, with respect to virtue and the other things, it can call to remembrance 
that which it formerly knew.”) 
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It is not accidental that Plato, as a preparation for answering the main 
question in this dialogue, which pertains to the essence and teachability of 
virtue, conjoins the doctrine of knowledge as anamnesis with the discov¬ 
ery of mathematical states of affairs. For here we already stand at the gate¬ 
way to the metaphysical theory of the eide. Already in the first part of the 
discussion, Socrates draws attention to the fact that, just as there is one 
ousia (ontic form) of bees, which is the same in all animals of this species, 
so there is a single eidos which grants to all individual virtues, however 
many and various they may be, the fixed ontic form of virtue . 1 He pro¬ 
ceeds immediately to elucidate this thesis by proving that there is a 
non-sensory form of the geometrical figure ( 07 / 7 /ia), which is what im¬ 
parts the nature of figure both to what is crooked and to what is straight . 2 
Thereupon, in a broad exposition, this mathematical ontic form is defined 
in Pythagorean fashion as the limiting form {perns') of a body (orepeov ). 3 

It is indeed no longer the Socratic conception of the idea that comes to 
expression here; rather, the static conception of the metaphysical form of 
being is already making itself felt. In Eleatic-Pythagorean fashion, the lat¬ 
ter is regarded as reposing within itself, even though, in contrast to 
Parmenides’ ontic form, it is as an eidos no longer conceived geometri¬ 
cally. 

It must be remarked, however, that this dialogue comprises no more 
than a prelude to the theory of ideas. The question as to the self-contained 
eidos of virtue (n nof eanv amd tcad'amo) is merely raised, but not an¬ 
swered . 4 5 In the first section of the dialogue, the question as to whether vir¬ 
tue is teachable is not explored by means of the method of inquiry charac¬ 
teristic of the theory of ideas (viz., the metaphysical dialectic focused di¬ 
rectly on the eide themselves), but according to the example of the mathe¬ 
matical method ex hypothesi (eg vnoQeaecog)? When he is asked whether 
it is possible to place a particular triangle in a given circle, the mathemati- 

1 Plato, Meno, 72 C : rai ei noXXai xai zzavzoSazzai eimv, ev ye n elSog zavzov 
anaoai exovm ST 0 eioiv dpezai, eig 0 tzaAcoq nov e/ei dKoPAiyavza zov 
anoKpivopevov red epazrjejavzi ekeivo SrjXcdaai, 0 zvyxavei ovoa dpezr). (“And 
although they [the virtues] are many and various, they nevertheless all possess one 
and the same eidos which makes them virtues. Therefore, he who would answer this 
question must look upon this eidos when he explains what virtue is.”) 

2 Ibid., 74 B ff. 

3 Ibid., 76 A: azepeov nepag oxripa eivai. 

4 At the end of the Meno (100 B), Socrates remarks: zd Se cratf/eg rzepi avzov 
eiaopeda zoze, ozav jzpiv mzivi zpojzcp zoig dvQpcdnoiq mxpayiyvEzai dpenj, 
npozepov ETUXEippowpEV avzo tcaO' avzo grjzeiv, zi koz' eoziv apezrj. (“We shall 
only understand the complete truth (concerning virtue) when, before attempting to 
discover in what manner virtue is imparted to men, we first try to investigate what 
virtue is in itself.”) This investigation is not pursued here, however. 

5 Ibid., 86 E: ei pij zi ovv dAAa opvcpov yepoi zfjq dpxhgxdXacrov, rai onyxcoppoov 
etg moOeoecog avzo OKoneiaOai , size SiSaiezov iazi v eW onmoovv. Xeyco Se zd eg 
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cian makes this possibility dependent on a hypothesis which the triangle 
must satisfy if this is to be the case. Indeed, he does this before he knows 
whether the figure actually meets the requirements of the hypothesis. In a 
similar fashion, Socrates chooses to examine ex hypothesi the question as 
to whether virtue is teachable, before knowing either its ontic form or the 
mode of existence of its properties. He does this by formulating the ques¬ 
tion as follows: What conditions must virtue satisfy, if it is to be teach¬ 
able? The answer then is that in this case it must be a science ( eniOTtjpi )),* 
and this thesis is supported by a lengthy argument. This does not at all 
lead, however, to the conclusion that virtue exists only as a science, and 
the question as to its eidos is at this point left completely unanswered. 

Instead, in the further course of the discussion, the argument takes an¬ 
other direction. The position is defended that good ethical action also 
finds a sufficient basis in 6Ai)6i]g Soga (right opinion or true belief and 
conviction respecting the good) which has not yet been deepened by sci¬ 
entific knowledge of its grounds. Such right opinion is said to be imparted 
to man as a divine gift (deia uolpa). 2 One can agree with Brommer that 
this recognition of a?pQt)g Saga as being granted to man deia poipa 
(through divine inspiration) once again signifies the emergence of the So- 
cratic idea, which only becomes operative in direct intuitive contempla¬ 
tion of the divine idea of the good and beautiful. 3 It cannot be denied, 
however, that the ma nn er in which “right opinion” concerning virtue is to 
some extent made independent here of episfeme or scientific conceptual 
knowledge evinces a certain departure from the ethical intellectualism of 
Socrates. In the latter, the intuitive contemplation of the idea of virtue was 
gained only by way of the proper method of concept formation. Neverthe¬ 
less, in the Metro Plato acknowledges the independent value of d?j]9i)g 
5oiga only in a very relative sense. For, in the further course of his exposi¬ 
tion, Socrates explicitly states that right opinions which are not securely 
tied down by the knowledge of their grounds - Plato regards this as the es¬ 
sence of episteme or science - cannot stay put for very long. They escape 
the human soul, and for this reason they have little value in themselves. 


vnodeoecog code, wonep oi yewpcTpai TToAAdiag okottovvtcii, .... (“Just loosen the 
reins of your control, if not completely, then only a little, and allow me to examine 
on the basis of a hypothesis [ex hypothesi ] whether [virtue] is something teachable, 
or whether [it can be attained] in another way. I say ‘on the basis of a hypothesis’ in 
reference to the manner in which geometers often conduct their investigations.”) 

1 Ibid. , 88 D: Kara Si) tovtov tov Adyov dxjteAipdv y’ovaav ti)v apev)v ppovr/mv Sei 
n v’eivai. (“According to this argument, virtue, since it is beneficial, must be a kind 
of scientific insight.”) Here ppovricng is equivalent to emcm)pr]. 

2 Socrates summarizes this conclusion at the end of the dialogue (100 B), as follows: 
Etc pev voivvv tovtov tov Aoyiopov, w Mevwv, Oeia poipa i)piv t/taivsTai 
jrapayiyvopevr/ apeti) oig napayiyveTai (“According to this conclusion, dear 
Meno, virtue seems to us to be imparted by divine lot to those to whom it is im¬ 
parted.”) 

3 Brommer, op. cit., p. 21. 
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Furthermore, it is precisely through anamnesis, the recollection of what 
the soul has beheld in its pre-existent state, that this securing of the 
grounds by means of scientific knowledge is accomplished: “But this, my 
dear Meno, is done by anamnesis, as we agreed earlier. They [right opin¬ 
ions] are tied down, however and only then do they become knowledge 
and become abiding in nature. This is why scientific knowledge is surely 
more valuable than a right opinion, and it is in being tied down that scien¬ 
tific knowledge is distinguished from right opinion.” 1 

In the Meno, anamnesis itself is not yet related to the eide as metaphysi¬ 
cal ontic forms, as it will be later on in the Phaedo. Here it is merely said 
that the soul in its pre-existent state has seen everything, both here on 
earth and in Hades. The thesis that episteme is based on anamnesis is illus¬ 
trated, furthermore, only in terms of the knowledge of mathematical 
forms, which the theory of ideas does not include among the eide proper. 
These mathematical forms, to be sure, are placed along with the latter in 
the supersensible world of ontic forms; nevertheless, they are conceived 
as a type of intermediate form situated between the eide and the sense 
world of phenomena. As Aristotle observes, they resemble the eide in be¬ 
ing eternal and immovable; but like sense objects, they differ from the 
eide in permitting a plurality within the same form. For example, there are 
many congruent triangles, but the eidos of the triangle is a unity without 
plurality. 2 

Of the remaining dialogues from the transition period, the Cratylus, 
which is devoted to the problem of the formation of language and its rela¬ 
tion to conceptual knowledge, merits special attention. For, in the con¬ 
cluding portion of this work, the dialectical opposition between the So- 
cratic form principle and the Heraclitean matter principle is set forth in 
sharp relief, with the Socratic idea of the good and beautiful being treated 
more or less as a static eidos (avro Kafov Kai ayaOov). This idea is 
ranged alongside of all the other ontic forms which exist in themselves. 

The argument proceeds as follows: Knowledge of things cannot be de¬ 
rived from their names, a conception ascribed here to Cratylus. A pupil of 
Heraclitus, Cratylus had the view that names, precisely through their 
changing linguistic meanings, embrace the actual physis of things in its 
constant alteration and flux. This cannot be. Natural names must be a rep¬ 
resentation of something else, which constitutes their eternal archetype or 
model. Indeed, those who hold that the Heraclitean matter principle com¬ 
prises the entire nature of physis fall into confusion and drag others along 
with them. Socrates, the discussion leader, says that he has often dreamed 
that there is a beauty and goodness in itself and an entire world of es¬ 
sences, which are in themselves and always remain identical with them- 


1 Plato, Meno, 98 A: zovzo S' eaziv, to Mevcov kzaipe, dvdpvr/mg, cog ev mig 
npoadev r\piv mpoXoypzai. eneiSav 8k Sedooai , npcozov pkv emozfjpai yiyvovzai, 
kneua povipoi. Kai Sia zavza Sr] zipicozepov emazrjpri opdijg Sotgng ectzi, Kai 
Siatydpei Seopcp kmazripri opOr/g So^pg. (translation in the text) 

2 Aristotle, Metaphysics A. 6 987 b. 
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selves. He believes it quite likely that this world which he has beheld in his 
dreams actually exists. If these essences themselves were caught up in 
constant flux, it would be impossible to give things a correct name; one 
then could signify by means of language neither that they are “this,” nor 
that they are “of a certain kind.” 1 For how could anything that has no con¬ 
stant being be something ? According to Aristotle, Heraclitus considered 
thought to be the continuous movement of the soul impelled by ever-flow¬ 
ing physis. 2 Over against this, Plato set the static eidos of knowledge, both 
as to its subject and its object ( Gegenstand ). If the Heraclitean matter prin¬ 
ciple were the sole factor here, knowledge, to be sure, would not be possi¬ 
ble; because, if the eidos of knowledge were itself subject to continuous 
change, it would therein pass over into another eidos of knowledge, and 
knowledge would have no being. In this case, there would be neither a 
subject nor an object ( Gegenstand) of knowledge possessing a constant 
ontic form. 

If, on the contrary, both the subject and the object of knowledge always 
are - if the beautiful, the good, and all the other ontic forms have true be¬ 
ing - then they cannot possess the nature of incessant flux or motion. 3 For 


1 Plato, Cratylus, 439 C, D: oKeyai yap, w davpaoie KpawHe, d iycaye noXXaKig 
oveipcozzw. nozepov cjrwpiv zi eivai amo KaXov Kai ayadov Kai ev ekootov twv 
ovtcov [omcog] rj prj; ... Amo mivvv ekeivo OKeywpeOa, pi) si npoownov h ionv 
KaXov rj n twv towvtwv, Kai Sokei zavza navzapeiv. aXX'amo, cj>wpev, to koXov 
ov miovzov aei ionv, oiov ionv; (“For consider, admirable Cratylus, what I often 
dream. Shall we say that there are a beauty and a good, and each of the essences 
[forms] of this nature, that exist in themselves, or not? Let us regard this ‘essence in 
itself,’ not asking whether a certain external countenance or anything of this nature 
is beautiful, or whether this all is involved in constant flux [change]. But shall we 
not say that beauty in itself always retains the nature that it in truth is?”) Ibid., 439 
D: r Ap' oiiv oiov te npooeineiv amo opOwq, ei asi vne^Epxezai, npwzovpiv on 
ekeivo ecjtiv, ineiO on toiovtov; (“If it thus continually slips from our grasp, how 
can we rightly express in words, in the first place, that it is this, and further, that it is 
of such a kind?”) 

2 Aristotle, De anima, 1, 2. 

3 Plato, Cratylus, 440 A, B: AAA' oiiSi yvcdcnv eivai tpavai eiKog, at KparuXe, ei 
peTaninTEi navTa xpiipaza Kai pr\5ev pevei. ei pev yap amo tovto, i) yvcomg, rov 
yvcbaig eivai prj peTamKTEi, pevoi f av aei r) yvcdcng Kai eir] yvwcng' ei 8e Kai 
amo to elSog peTaninTEi rrjg yvwaecog, apa t’ av peTaninmi eig aXXo EiSog 
yvdoecoq, Kai ovk av eir) yvcdcng■ ei Si aei peTaninTEi, aei ovk av sir] yvwcng. 
Kai ek tovtov tov Adyov ome to yvcoaopevov ovte to yvwodpadpevov av eh j. ei 
Si ecjti piv aei to yiyvwoKov, ecm Si to yiyvcooKopevov, ion Si to KaXov, eon 
Si to ayaOov, ion Si ev iKaomv twv ovtwv, ov poi cjraivsTai TavO' opoia ovza, a 
vvv ijpeig Xiyopev, porj ovSiv ovSi </>opg. (“Nor can it be reasonably maintained 
that there is knowledge at all, dear Cratylus, if all things are in transition and nothing 
remains the same. For if knowledge, precisely because it is knowledge, does not 
change and thus cease to be knowledge, then it will always remain the same and be 
knowledge. If there is change in the very eidos of knowledge, however, then the lat¬ 
ter will pass into another eidos of knowledge, and knowledge will not be. But if it is 
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whatever always has the same nature and remains identical with itself can 
neither change nor move, since it never passes outside of its idea. 1 It is evi¬ 
dent here that the Socratic idea has been almost completely absorbed by 
the static eidos of metaphysical ontology. Although it is true that the pas¬ 
sage cited is speaking only of the idea of the beautiful (and the good), 
which the Socratic line of thought regards as the proto-form of the 
form-power of the divine nous, this idea is treated here entirely as an ontic 
form, reposing in itself, that is placed alongside of all the others. Scientific 
knowledge itself is grounded in a static, self-contained eidos. 

What is at issue in this exposition, therefore, is indeed the world of the 
eide in the sense of static, supersensible ontic forms. At this point, how¬ 
ever, Socrates does not at all speak of this newly discovered metaphysical 
world with the certainty of metaphysical theoria. He declares only that he 
has often seen it in a dream. 2 The later dialectical method of investigation 
has not yet appeared. On the contrary, Socrates says at the end of the dis¬ 
cussion, “Perhaps it is so, dear Cratylus, but perhaps not.” Cratylus is 
urged therefore to press on diligently with the investigation. 

In spite of this, we can without question endorse the view of Karl 
Steinhart that this dialogue belongs to a stage of Plato’s thought in which 
the theory of ideas, in the sense of the theory of the eide, was beginning to 
take shape in Plato’s mind, without yet having attained the clarity of his 
mature conception. 3 

The actual dialectical method used in the Cratylus is still Socratic and 
has not yet developed into the metaphysical dialectic of the theory of 
ideas. Nevertheless, the world of the eide has already appeared on Plato’s 
intellectual horizon, even if as yet only in a vision, and as a world of im¬ 
mutable ontic forms it places itself squarely in dialectical opposition to the 


always in transition to something else, there will always be no knowledge. By this 
reasoning, there would neither be anything that knows, nor anything knowable. But 
if that which knows and that which is known, and also the beautiful, the good, and 
every one of the ontic forms, always have being, then these things of which we are 
now speaking seem to me altogether unlike something that is in continual flux or 
motion.”) 

1 Ibid., 439 E: ei d’aei cboavrag e/ei Kai rondo eon, nag av rovro yeperapallot rj 
Kivoiro, ppdev itgiordpevov rfjg avrov ideag; (“But if it is always of the same na¬ 
ture and remains the same, how could it then change and move, since it never passes 
outside of its idea.”) The term idea ayaOov has already appeared at an earlier point, 
e.g., in 418 E: ayaOov yap idea ovaa rd deov tpaiverai deapdg elvai Kai KcoXvpa 
t/topdg (“Since one idea of the good is the proper, it seems to be a chain and a hin¬ 
drance of motion.") Here, however, the word idea cannot have its pregnant meaning; 
it can only mean “species.” For this passage occurs in the context of some more or 
less fanciful word derivations, and the ontic forms proper are not yet under discus¬ 
sion. 

2 See note 1 on page 143. 

3 Karl Steinhart, Platon’s sdmmtliche Werke, mit Einleitungen begleitet von K. 
Steinhart, (8 vols.; Leipzig, 1850-66), II, Kratylos, p. 571. 
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Heraclitean matter principle of eternal flux. The theory of ideas in its au¬ 
thentic form stands here on the eve of being born. 
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Chapter One 


The Dialectic of the Theory of Ideas from Its Initial 
Conception to Its Culmination in the Republic 

1. The Phaedo. The Orphic Dualism of Soul and Body and the 
Static Theory of the Eide in Its Polar Opposition to the 
Matter Motive 

a. The Connection between the Theory of Ideas and the Theory 
Concerning the Immortality of the Thinking Soul 
In the dialogue Phaedo, the Platonic theory of ideas appears in its first 
theoretical conception. Here it has passed from the vague realm of 
dreams into the sharply contoured terrain of decop ia. In this famed dia¬ 
logue, Socrates presents to his students, who are gathered around him in 
his cell during his last hours, a theoretical account of his conviction re¬ 
garding the immortality of the soul in the sense of a theoretical mental 
substance that is separable from the material body. 

Insofar as they are regarded as strict, the proofs for immortality that 
Socrates offers here, which by way of Augustine were in large part taken 
over by Scholastic anthropology, are so closely intertwined with the new 
theory of the eide that he regards the two doctrines as inseparable. 1 It is 
clear, furthermore, that the theory of the anima rationalis remained insep¬ 
arably joined to the theory of ideas throughout the further development of 

1 Plato, Phaedo, 76 D-E (cap.22) : ei piv eanv a OpvAovpev del, koAov re Kai 
ayaddv rat naoa rj xoiavxt] oiiaia, Kai ini xavxpv xa ek xcov ai<j9i)aecov ndvx’ 
avadepopev, vnapyovaav ixpoxepov dvevpioKovxeg ppexipav ovaav, Kai xavx’ 
ekeivt] aneiKa^opev, avaytcaiov, ovxcog wonep Kai xavx’ eaxiv, ovxcog Kai xi)v 
ppexipav y/vxriv eivai Kai npiv yeyovivai i)pdg ■ ei Si pi) eon xavxa, aAAcog av 6 
Adyog ovxog eipppivog eip; ap' <oi>x> ovxcog eyei, Kai iar/ avayKri xavxa (xa 
eiSrj) xiivai Kai xag ppexipag y/vyag npiv Kai i)pag yeyovivai, Kai ei pi] xavxa, 
ovSe xaSe; (“If, as we continually repeat, there is a beautiful and a good, and a 
whole world of such essences, and if we refer all that we perceive with our sense to 
this as something that belonged to us formerly and that we now discover as our own, 
and compare the one with the other, does it then not necessarily follow that, just as 
these [the eide] are, so our soul had being even before we were bom, whereas if 
these do not have being, our argument would have come out differently? Is this not 
the situation, and is it not equally necessary that both these eide and our souls are, 
even before we were bom, and that if the former have no being, this is also not the 
case with the latter?”) Editorial note - AW'. Note that <ovx> is an editorial addition 
in the text of Plato that Dooyeweerd was using. It is not found in the manuscripts, 
nor in the editions of Schanz or Bumet. Also note that Dooyeweerd added the words 
xa eiSrj to the Greek text as an explanatory gloss. 
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Plato’s thought as well. Because of this, changes in the former left their 
mark also in the latter, and conversely. 

In the Phaedo, the rational soul in its pure state, divorced from the body, 
is conceived as a pure theoretically thinking substance ( ovaia ), which in 
this sense is simple, i.e., not composed of various elements, or of any plu¬ 
rality at all. As such it is akin to the eternal form-world of true being, the 
eide, which exist in themselves, ungenerated and umnoved, and which are 
divine, eternal, and simple in nature. It is primarily because of this kinship 
that the thinking soul is considered immortal . 1 The intelligible world of 
simple and pure eide (transcendent ontic forms) is as such absolutely di¬ 
vorced from the “composite,” transitory material things, whose sensible 
(formal) existence has its ontic ground (atria) exclusively in these eide. 
Whether they be beautiful, good, large or small, like or unlike, visible ob¬ 
jects can exist only by way of a certain participation (methexis, parousia, 
koinonia) in the eide, which have their existence in themselves ( rd avro 
Kafov, to avro ayadov, rd avro psyeOog, etc .). 2 

In this parousia (presence) in or koinonia (communion) with sense ob- 

1 Ibid., 80 A and B: Zkokei Si j, idn, co Kiflrig, ei ek navxcov xwv Eipppivcov xaS’ ppiv 
IgvpflaivEi, xwpiv Oeico Kai adavdxcp Kai vorjm Kai povosiSsi Ka'i aSiaXvxcp Kai 
asi cbaavxcog Kai Kara xam e/ovti iavxq> dpoioxaxov Eivai y/vyr/v, xe> S’ 
avOpconivw Kai Ovrixd) Kai dvoi)zw Kai noXvEiSsi Kai SiaXvxm Kai priSinoxE Kaxa 
xam exovxi iavxS dpoioxaxov av eivai acopa. (“Then consider, dear Cebes, 
whether from all we have said we may not draw the conclusion that the soul most re¬ 
sembles that which is divine, immortal, intelligible, uniform, imperturbable, and al¬ 
ways remains within itself in the same manner and in the same state, whereas the 
body is most like that which is human, mortal, unintelligible, multiform, perturbable, 
and never remains in the same state?”) Ibid., 78 C: y Ap' ovv zed piv <g vvxeOevxi xe 
Kai ovvOexq) dvxi Qikjei npooriKEi xovxo naa/Eiv, SiaipEOrjvai xavxp, rjusp 
ovvExiOiy ei Se xi xvyxdvEi dv cx^vvOexov, xovxcp povcp npooriKEi pi) jxaoxEiv 
xavxa ...; (Is it fitting for what has arisen by compounding and is by nature compos¬ 
ite to undergo that, viz., to be [again] decomposed in the same manner in which it 
was composed? But if something is not composite, is it not fitting for this [simple 
nature] alone not to undergo that...?") 

2 Ibid., 100 D: ovk aXXo xi txoiei avxd KaXov rj 1) ekeivov xov koXov e’Ixe napovoict 
site Koivcovia ... xq> KaXcp jxavxa xa xaXd yiyvexai xaXa. (“Nothing makes this 
[beautiful thing] beautiful but the presence within it [of] or the communion with the 
beautiful [as eidos]... It is by beauty [as eidos) that all beautiful things become beau¬ 
tiful.”) Ibid., 100 B: ipxopai yap Sp Em/Eipdiv 001 ETXiSEi^aoOai xrjg aixiag xd 
EiSog, 6 jxETtpaypdxEvpai, Kai Eipi ixaXiv in ’ekeivo xa noXvOpvXpxa Kai ap/opai 
an’ ekeivcov, vnodipsvog Eivai xi KaXov avxd KaO’avxo Kai ayadov Kai peya Kai 
x’ aXXa navxa■ a e’I poi SiScog xe Kai tgvyxcopsig Eivai xavxa, iXnigco 001 ek 
xovxcov xi)v aixiav iniSsi^Eiv Kai avEvpi)aEiv, cog dOavaxov 1) y/vxv- (“What I 
shall try to demonstrate to you is the eidos of the cause, which I have investigated, 
and I thus return again to what has been much discussed [viz., the eide], and proceed 
from this with the hypothesis that there is a beauty in itself, and a goodness, and 
magnitude, and all other [ontic forms that exist in themselves]. If you grant me this 
and admit that these exist, then I hope from them to demonstrate to you the cause 
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jects, the eide assume a bodily, sensible shape in which they are no longer 
seen in their purity . * 1 The same applies to the simple, thinking soul when it 
is incarnated in a material body. Sensory perception, desire, and passion, 
which pollute the soul and divert theoretical thought from its intuition of 
the eternal, invisible world of forms, all originate in the material body . 2 
The dichotomy between the thinking soul-substance and the material 
body is here carried through as radically as the metaphysical dichotomy 
between the intelligible world of the eide and the sense world of phe¬ 
nomena. 

b. The So-Called Simplicity of the Thinking Soul as a Proof of 
Its Indestructibility. The Unreconciled Dualism between the 
Theoria of the Eide and the Socratic Idea in the Phaedo 

Whatever is composite is subject to the Ananke of the matter principle 
of eternal flux and change. Only what has a simple nature shares in the 
imperishability of the transcendent ontic fonns. Since the thinking soul 
is such a simple ousia (substance), it too, like the eide themselves, is in¬ 
destructible . 3 Here the eide themselves are regarded entirely as static, 

[ontic ground] of things and to discover that the soul is immortal.”) 

1 This is expressed most clearly by Plato in the Symposium, 211 D, E, which likewise 
presents the theory of ideas in its initial conception: zi Sfjza, £(/>ri, oiopeOa, ei tco 
yevoizo avzo to koXov iSeiv eiXiKpiveg, tcadapov, apiKzov, aXXd pi) dvanXecov 
aaprcdv z’ avOpcomvcov Kai xpcoparcov Kai dXXrjg jtoXXijg QXvapiag Ovrfzrjg, dXX’ 
amd to Belov KaXov Svvaizo povoeiSeg KaziSelv ; (‘‘What do we suppose, he said, 
if it should be granted to someone to see beauty in itself - pure, unsullied, unalloyed, 
not defiled with human flesh and with the colors and the various other gaudy trifles 
of mortality - but if he should behold this divine beauty in itself and in its simplicity 
[uniformity]?”) 

2 Plato, Phaedo, 65 E and 66 A: ’’Ap' ovv exeivog av zovzo noiijaeie KaOapcozaza, 
oazig on paXioz’ avzrj zrj Siavoia lot ef ekoczov, prjze zijv oynv napaziOepevog 
ev zw SiavoelOai prjze nv'aXXr/v alcrOrioiv eQeXkcov ppSepiav peza zov Xoyiopov, 
dXX' avzrj KaO’ avzijv eiXiKpivel zrj Siavoia xpcdpevog avzo rad" amd EiXirpiveg 
ekuozov imxEipoiri OppEVEiv zmv dvzcov, aTzaXXayEig ozi paXiaz’ 6(j>9aXpd)v ze 
Kai cdzcov Kai cog EKog eIkeiv, tgvpnavzog zov acopazog, cog zapazzovzog rai ovk 
Emvzog zpv i//vx>) v KzijcraoOai dXijOsiav ze Kai fipovricnv, ozav Koivwvrj; (“Will not 
the person do this [viz., examine everything through reflection] most purely who ap¬ 
proaches each object, as far as possible, only through theoretical thought - not tak¬ 
ing recourse to the sense of sight in his thinking, nor availing himself of any other 
sense perception in his reasoning - but who by using pure thought in itself attempts 
to pursue each of the ontic forms as it exists pure and in itself, and cuts himself off 
as much as possible from eyes, ears, and so to speak, from the entire body, since this 
confuses him when it takes part in this activity and prevents the soul from gaining 
truth and knowledge?”) 

3 Ibid., 106 D and E (cap. 56) : O Se ys Osog, oipai, £(/>ri 6 ZcoKpazrig, Kai avzo zo 
zfjg Ccoijg EiSog Kai el zi aXXo dOavazov ecrzi, napa navzcov av dpoXoyrideiri 
prjdenoz' anoXXvaOai .... Otzoze Si) zb dOavazov Kai dSiatyopov eaziv, aXXo zi 
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discontinuous, and self-contained ontic forms which are sufficient to 
themselves. Contrasting eide, as such, mutually exclude one another and 
cannot yet be joined together in a single idea.' Thus the dialectical 
method of dihaeresis, which is developed in a later dialogue, the Soph¬ 
ist, and is used to uncover a logical-metaphysical coherence and struc¬ 
ture within the world of ontic forms, is still unknown at this point. In¬ 
deed, Socrates explicitly relates his idea of the good and beautiful to the 
divine nous, which gives form to the visible cosmos . * 1 2 The connection 
between the divine idea and the static eide, however, which will be 
placed in such a revealing light in the later books of the Republic, is left 
completely in the dark in the Phaedo, and in the further course of the 
discussion the dynamic idea recedes entirely into the background. 

In the first theoretical conception of Plato’s theory of ideas, the influ¬ 
ence of the Eleatic-Pythagorean principle of form clearly has the upper 
hand. The discontinuity present in the later Pythagorean conception of the 
form principle (i.e., the conception of mutually irreducible numerical 
forms) is here combined with the unity and simplicity of the Eleatic form 
of being in its exclusion of all inner plurality and diversity. 

Y V XV f £ i aOavazog zvyxavei ovaa , Kai avcoXedpog av eb 7 ; (“And thus, said Soc¬ 
rates, I believe that with respect both to the deity and to the eidos of life in itself, and 
also to anything else that might be immortal, it could be admitted by all that they 
never pass away.... If what is immortal is thus also indestructible, then can the soul, 
if it is immortal, be other than indestructible?”) 

1 Ibid., 104 B and C (cap. 52): ecm 8e rode, on <f>aivezai ovpovov EKeiva zavavzT 
dXXpXa ov Sexopeva, aXXa Kai oaa ovk ovza aXXijXoig evavzia exei aei 
zavavzia, ovSe zavz’ eoike Se/opevoig EKsivpv zi)v ideav, fj av zfj iv avzoig ovarj 
Evavzia fj, aXX'Eiziovapg aiizrjg rjzoi ajioXXvpsva ij vnsKxcopovvza ■ fj ov (jnjoopsv 
za zpia Kai ajzoXeiaOai zzpozepov Kai aXX'dziovv neiaeadai, npiv mopsivai ezi 
zpia dvza apzia yeveaOai; ... Ovk apa povov za eidp zavavzia ovx imopevei 
emovza aXXpXa, aXXa Kai aXX' azza zavavzia ovx vnopevei emovza. (“But it is 
the following [that I wish to make clear], that not only these [viz., the eide ] do not 
admit their opposites, but that also those things which, although they are not them¬ 
selves opposites, always contain the opposite within themselves [e.g., the numbers 2 
and 3], naturally do not admit the idea that is opposite to the ontic form dwelling 
within them, but they either pass away when this approaches or they change their 
position. Or shall we not say that three would sooner pass away or suffer some other 
fate, than submit to becoming an even number? ... It is thus not only the opposite 
eide that do not permit each other’s approach, but also many other things do not per¬ 
mit the approach of their opposite.”) 

2 See the earlier citation of Phaedo 97 p. 121, note 2. See also 99 C, where Socrates 
takes issue with the pre-Socratic nature philosophers and their conception of the 
arche or archai: zpv Se zov wg oiov ze /3eXziaz' avza zeOrjvai Svvapiv ovzco vvv 
KeioOai , zavzpv ovze t^pzovoiv ovze ziv’o’iovzai daipoviav ioxvv exeiv, (“But as 
for the power to have that position which best suits it [viz., the earth], they neither 
look into it nor ascribe to it any divine force.”) 
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c. The Orientation of Epistemology to the Theory of the Eide 

At this point Plato’s epistemology is also entirely oriented to the theory 
of the eide. With an appeal to Philolaus the Pythagorean, the aim of the 
philosopher’s whole endeavor is represented here as the mortification of 
the material body by way of focusing theoretical thought on the eternal 
world of the eide. 1 If he is to grasp true being in all of its eternal forms 
as it exists pure and in itself, the philosopher must apply himself to the¬ 
oretical thought in itself and free himself as much as possible from eyes 
and ears, indeed, from the entire material body, since the participation 
of the latter in the act of knowing leads to confusion and prevents the 
soul from gaining insight and truth. The body is expressly called “despi; 
cable” here . 1 2 The thinking soul, in contrast, is referred to as “divine .” 3 
In an explicit allusion to the purification mysteries, the true philosopher 
is characterized in this context as the only real “initiate.” It is only he 
who, purified from the body, enters undefiled into Hades, the realm of 
the dead. Here, however, “Hades” has become AidTjg , 4 that is, the 
supersensible realm of the eternal, invisible eide . 5 

The knowledge of these eide obtained by the soul is based on the re¬ 
awakening in pure theoretical thought of the memory of the eternal, 
self-subsistent, pure ontic forms that it has beheld in its pre-existent state . 6 
Thus the doctrine of anamnesis, which was previously developed in the 
Meno, is now applied to the eide. Among these eide, the following are ex¬ 
plicitly mentioned in juxtaposition: “beauty in itself,” “goodness in it¬ 
self,” “equality in itself,” “justice in itself,” “piety in itself,” and, further, 
everything that is said to truly be, i.e., that truly possesses immutable be¬ 
ing. In a later context, we shall witness the introduction of a variety of eide 
that are logical, mathematical, and physical in nature, and also an eidos of 
“life in itself.” 

d. The Main Proof for the Immortality of the Soul in the Phaedo 
Through the words of Socrates, Plato now argues that the unity of oppo¬ 
sites, which Heraclitus claimed was present in the eternal flux of sensi- 

1 Ibid., 64 A, b (cap. 9). 

2 Ibid., 65 D (cap. 10). 

3 Ibid., 80 B (cap. 28). 

4 Editor’s note - AW: Dooyeweerd is here referring to the wordplay which Plato 
makes on 'Aidrjg (= Hades), and aeiSr/g (= invisible, unseen). 

5 Ibid., 80 D (cap. 29): H Se y/vyi) apa, to aeiSeg, to eig toiovtov tokov ETspov 
oiyopevov, yevvaiov Kai KaOapdv Kai aeiSfj, eig "ASov cog dArjOrng, napd tov 
ayaOdv Kai dpovipov 8eov, oi, av deog eOeXrj, avnKa Kai Tfj epfj yvyrj Iteov ... . 
(“The soul thus, the invisible, which goes to another place like unto itself, holy, 
pure, and invisible - to Hades, which [as the Realm of the Invisible] is truly named 
thus - to the good and rational god, where, if god wills, my soul too must journey 
without delay.”) Editor's note - AW: The text Dooyeweerd consulted employed the 
unusual spelling ASov for ‘Hades’ in Greek. The normal spelling is "AiSov. 

6 Ibid., 75 C-D. 
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ble forms, can never hold true with respect to the eide, such as those of 
large and small, even and odd, etc. This argument then culminates in the 
final proof for the immortality of the soul as a pure mental substance. 

The soul is that which gives life to the body, and the opposite of life is 
death. The thinking soul can thus never admit death, for the latter is op¬ 
posed to what is always inseparably joined to the soul, namely, life . 1 The 
eidos of “life in itself’ can neither come into being nor pass away, because 
it will not permit its opposite to become joined to it . 2 3 4 The same is true of 
the thinking soul, which in accordance with its ontic form has a share in 
this immutable eidos. 

e. The Parousia of the Eide in Sense Objects and the 
Relationship of the Eide to the Thinking Soul in 
the Phaedo 

It is clear at once that an inner tension must necessarily arise between 
the discontinuous multitude of fixed eide, on the one hand, which 
through a sharp accentuation of the logical principle of contradiction 
have come to stand next to one another without any interconnection, 
and, on the other hand, the Socratic concentration of all conceptual 
knowledge on the idea of the good, which was given equal emphasis by 
Plato in an earlier context.' In the initial phase of Plato’s theory of 
ideas, this tension could not be eliminated. It is likewise clear that the 
polar dialectical tension between the form and matter principles is mani¬ 
fest here only in a provisional way. That is the case because at this point 
the actual relationship between the two, apart from which the theoretical 
investigation of the phainomena would be impossible in Plato’s line of 
thought, is left completely in the dark. The parousia and koinbnia of the 
eide in the objects of sense perception was, to be sure, only a mytholog¬ 
ical picture of the situation. And, as Plato is forced to admit later on in 
his Parmenides, subjecting this picture to analysis ensnares theoretical 
thought in a maze of antinomies. In the sixth chapter of the first book of 
his Metaphysics, Aristotle remarks that the Platonic methexis or “partici¬ 
pation” of sense objects in the eide after which they are named is only 
another word for the uiupoig ( mimesis ) which the Pythagoreans claimed 
existed between sense objects and numbers. He adds, however, that both 
Plato and the Pythagoreans failed to investigate what this methexis or 
mimesis actually is. Comford has rightly observed that here the word 
mimesis cannot mean “imitation” in the sense of external resemblance, 

1 Ibid., 105 E. 

2 Ibid., 106 D. 

3 Ibid., 97 B. 

4 Aristotle, Metaphysics A, 6 987 b 9: Kara pedetgiv yap elvai ia noXXd zcov 
avvcovvpcov zolg e’lSeai. zi)v 8e peQejiv zovvopa povov pezefaXev oi pev yap 
IlvOayopeioi pipjoei za dvza <t>aaiv elvai zcov apidpcov, TUdzcov 8e peditgei 
zovvopa pezafiaXcov zi)v pdvzoi ye peOetgiv rj zi)v pippcnv rjzig av eip zdiv eiSwv 
d^eiaav ev Koivtp ^pzelv. (“For the multiplicity of sense objects bearing the same 
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for empirical objects resemble neither numbers nor the Platonic eide. 
The term can only have the older meaning of “embodiment” or “repre¬ 
sentation,” as in a variety of symbols which represent or embody the 
same sense or meaning . * 1 Thus Plato found in sense objects of a specific 
kind the embodiment of their supersensible eidos, just as mortal man for 
him embodies a divine soul, which is an immortal mental substance. 

From this Comford draws the conclusion that the eide, which he does 
not distinguish from the idea, are actually nothing other than “soul-sub¬ 
stances.” In fact, he considers them not as individual but as communal 
souls, which were originally regarded as daemons immanent in the re¬ 
spective groups of kindred empirical things. These, however, were later 
“Olympianized” by Plato and given a transcendent, immortal status, by 
reason of which they left their groups. Similarly, Pythagoras was at first 
revered as the daemon of his order but later came to be identified with 
Apollo, the immortal, luminous god of Olympus. 

As to its sociological orientation, at least, this explanation is just an¬ 
other example of Comford’s overworking of Durkheim’s sociological 
method in his interpretation of Greek thought. Nevertheless, even if we set 
aside this sociological reductionism in Durkheim’s interpretation of the 
eide, we must admit that in the Phaedo, as we have seen, Plato does 
strongly emphasize the kinship between the immortal thinking soul and 
the world of the eide. In this dialogue, however, the eide themselves are 
not yet conceived of as soul-substances, as would later be the case in the 
Sophist. 

Whereas such a soul-substance is active, the eide are static and at rest. 
The latter are for Plato the true Gegenstand (object) of noesis or theoreti¬ 
cal thought, and he remains conscious of this Gegenstand relation even in 
the Phaedo. Thus, even during this stage of his thought, in which the 
Eleatic conception of supersensible ontic form became such a dominant 
influence on the theory of ideas, he never fully reverted to Parmenides’ 
uncritical identification of form-giving theoretical thought with the static 
form of being. The Phaedo teaches nothing more than a kinship between 
these two. Indeed, their complete identification was ruled out for Plato by 
the mere fact that he conceived the thinking soul as an individual ontic 
form, in contrast to the eidos as a supra-individual ontic form. As a fruit of 
Socratic self-reflection, the individuality of the immortal soul has ac¬ 
quired absolute value and significance, overcoming the pantheistic, ura¬ 
nic conception of Empedocles, according to which individuality could 
only be the result of a fall from the all-pervading divine soul, under the in¬ 
fluence of neikos. Significantly, Plato grants the individual soul dominion 

name as the eide supposedly exist by participation [in the eide]. The word “partici¬ 
pation” was only a new name, however. For the Pythagoreans say that things exist 
by mimesis of numbers, but Plato says by participation [which is merely another 
word]. But what this participation in the eide or this mimesis actually is, they have 
both neglected to investigate.”) 

1 Comford, op. cit., p. 254. 
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over the body, just as the divine in general for him has dominion over 
what is mortal . 1 From this it is clear that the form motive of the religion of 
culture indeed retains the primacy in his thought. His conception may be 
compared with that of Anaxagoras, therefore, and both of these may be 
contrasted with that of Empedocles. 

The source of Plato’s theory of ideas is to be found, however, not in his 
conception of the soul, but in the supersensible form motive. Indeed, this 
conception of the soul is completely governed by the form-matter motive. 
Accordingly, the problem he poses in the Phaedo is whether the thinking 
soul is matter, or a supersensible ontic form. And in calling the immortal 
thinking soul “akin” to the world of pure eide, he implicitly raises the 
question as to the basic difference between them. 

At this juncture, Plato is unable to solve this problem. It is only in the 
Philebus and the Timaeus, which belong to the penultimate stage in the 
development of his thought, that he devises a solution by constructing for 
the soul an intermediate world located between the world of sense and that 
of the eide. In the Phaedo, however, the soul as an immortal mental sub¬ 
stance is still placed alongside the eide within the world of eternal ontic 
forms. As a consequence, the previously signalized danger arose that the 
soul might be “Eleaticized” and all but identified with motionless ontic 
form. Such an identification, however, would have deprived the anima 
rationalis of all vitality, rendering it completely inert. Indeed, Plato’s de¬ 
nial of motion to mental substance constituted the initial step in this direc¬ 
tion. 

Plato recognized this danger in good time. The conviction that the soul 
is the vital principle of the material body, which had been present in Greek 
thought from the beginning and which had also been preserved in the 
Phaedo, inevitably led Plato back to the view that the soul contains the 
principle of motion. The connection of the soul with ever-flowing physis, 
which the Eleatic influence for a moment in the Phaedo appeared to have 
broken, was thus restored. In this way, however, Plato became entangled 
in the same problem that had frustrated the early Pythagorean school in its 
attempt to conceive the soul in terms of the form and matter principles si¬ 
multaneously. 

f Form and Matter in the Eide Conceived as Ideal Numbers in 
the Final Stage of Plato’s Thought 

In the final stage of the development of Plato’s thought, when the eide 
in Pythagorean fashion were identified with the so-called “ideal num¬ 
bers,” this same problem emerged within the theory of ideas, and the 
eide themselves were considered to be composed of both form and ideal 
matter . 2 This late Platonic conception of the eide was subsequently 
taken over in neo-Platonism and in Augustinian Scholasticism. 

1 Plato, Phaedo, 80 A. 

2 Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, A, 6 987 b 19 ff.: Enei S'aixia xa ei8r\ xoiq aXXoig, 
xdtcEivcov rjxoiyeia Txavzcov wr/dri xwv dvxcov eivai oxoiyeia. cog pev ovv vXtjv xd 
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g. The Phaedo’s Depreciation of the Polis as the Vehicle of the 
Religion of Culture 

There is no trace of any of this in the Phaedo. Here the Eleatic influence 
on the theory of ideas is predominant. Although, as we saw, Plato essen¬ 
tially holds, even at this point, to the primacy of the form motive of the 
culture religion, various tendencies are at work here which threaten this 
primacy. Perhaps the strongest indication of this danger lies in this dia¬ 
logue’s remarkable depreciation of the polis, the vehicle of the religion 
of culture. 

In the exposition of the doctrine of the transmigration of souls , 1 it is 
only the philosophers who are exalted after death “to the race of the gods.” 
The souls of those who have cultivated the popularly esteemed civic vir¬ 
tues of justice and moderation 2 during their earthly existence, in contrast, 
are reincarnated as one of the animals that form organized societies, such 
as bees, wasps, or ants, or even as “respectable citizens.” 

If we compare this valuation of the polis and of civic virtue with that 
given in the earlier, Socratic dialogues, or with that appearing later in the 
Republic, the Statesman, and the Laws, it is clear that the polis as a deified 
power for the formation of man has receded completely into the back¬ 
ground in the Phaedo. For the nonce, philosophical theoria has been 
emancipated completely from the polis. Only philosophical theory, in its 
self-sufficient investigation of the world of eide, can lay claim to the task 
of unfolding the divine form principle in man, and this formative task is 
fulfilled solely through the gradual dying off of the material body and all 
earthly bonds. The Orphic-Pythagorean influence, in league with that of 
the Eleatic school, has for a moment decisively suppressed the Socratic 
tendency in Plato’s thought. 

peya Kai to piKpov eivai apxag, cog S’ovaiav to ev et, itcelvwv yap koto peOelgiv 
tov evdg [ra eiSrj] eivai mvg apiOpovg■ to pevmi ye ev ovaiav eivai, Kai pri 
erepov ye n dv Aeyeadai ev, 7capa7cAri(jicog wig EtvOayopeioig eXeye, Kai to mvg 
apidpovg ainovg eivai wig a/Uoig Ttjg ovaiag cbaavTcog eKeivoig ■ (“But since for 
him [Plato] the eide were the “causes” of the other things, he thought that their ele¬ 
ments were the elements of all reality. As matter, the great and small [the Pythago¬ 
rean apeiron ] were fundamental principles, but as ousia [form-substance], the one 
[monas]', for the eide, or numbers, exist from out of the great and small by participa¬ 
tion in the one. In holding that only the monas is ousia, and that this is not meant as 
one in the sense that there is yet something other, his teaching indeed agrees with the 
Pythagoreans, and he also taught, as they did, that the numbers are the causes of the 
existence of everything else.”) It is later said that Plato identified the monas with the 
idea of the good. See Metaphysics, N. 4 1091 b 13 ff., and Ethica Eudem A, 8 1218 
a 25, in connection with the above. 

Editor’s note - AW'. This is as much an interpretive paraphrase as translation - for 
example, the word monas does not occur in the Greek. 

1 Plato, Phaedo, 81 D ff.(cap. 31). 

2 Editor’s note - RK: The virtues particularly associated with the polis. 
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This is nothing more than a brief intermezzo within the overall devel¬ 
opment of the theory of ideas, however. The polls will quickly regain the 
central position that it had occupied from the outset in Plato’s thought. 

2. The Re-emergence of the Socratic Form Motive in the 
Phaedrus and the Symposium , and the Revised Conception 
of the Soul 

a. The Doctrine of the World-Soul. The Phaedo’s Static 
Conception of the Soul Is Abandoned. The Soul as the 
Principle of Self-Movement. 

In the Phaedrus, which examines the relation of rhetoric or the art of el¬ 
oquence to dialectic, that is, to the science of correct concept formation 
directed toward the eide and the idea (the actual dialectical portion of 
this dialogue unquestionably belongs to a much later period than the 
first part), the static conception of the soul present in the Phaedo has al¬ 
ready been overcome in principle. At the same time, both this dialogue 
and the Symposium once again bring the Socratic central focus in the 
fonnation of concepts strongly to the fore in their elaborately developed 
conception of eros (love). This eros performs the role of mediator be¬ 
tween the visible cosmos and the world of the eide, but it culminates in 
a vision that concentrates on the divine idea of the good and the beauti¬ 
ful. 

The Phaedrus once again places meaningful emphasis on the Socratic 
demand with respect to self-knowledge . 1 It does this, furthermore, in a 
manner which makes it clear that Socrates conceives the selfhood in terms 
of the form motive of the religion of culture. Proof is offered that the soul 
is immortal, indestructible, and without origin on the ground that it is that 
which is eternally self-moving. Only that which moves itself never ceases 
to move, and this also forms the origin and beginning of motion for all that 
is moved externally by something else. The opposite of the eternally 
self-moving soul is the material body, which in itself is fixed and motion¬ 
less and must therefore receive the impulse of motion from the soul. The 
action of the soul is present, therefore, wherever bodily motion appears in 
the cosmos. The beginning or origin of motion is transcendent to the realm 
of becoming, however, for the entire heavens and all coming into being 
would otherwise be doomed to come to rest and would never find some¬ 
thing to bring it back into motion . 2 The influence of Anaxagoras, who de¬ 
nied to matter the principle of motion and ascribed it solely to the form- 

1 See the previously cited utterance of Socrates in the Phaedrus, 230 A (page 120, 
note 1). 

2 Plato, Phaedrus, 245 C to E (cap. 24) : Tvyh naaa aOdvamq. to yap aeiKivr]Tov 
aOavamv to S'aXXo kivovv Kai xm’ dAAov Kivovpevov, navXav eyov Kivrjoewg, 
navXav eyei £wfjg‘ povov Sri to amo kivovv, on’ ovk dnoXeinov eovto, ov jtote 
Hr/yei Kivovpevov, aXXa Kai mig dXXoig oaa Kiveirai tovto rniyi) Kai apyh 
Kiviioecog. apyi) S'ayevrimv. it; dpxfjg yap avayKri nav to yiyvopevov yiyveodai, 
avrriv Si pr/S' it; ivog % ei yap ek tov dpxh yiyvoim, ovk av <ndv> it; apxfjg 
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power of the divine nous, can be clearly discerned here. 

The doctrine of the world-soul, which will return later in the Philebus 1 
and will play a very important role in the Timaeus, where it is worked out 
at greater length, is already implicit in the Phaedrus. Just as the rational 
world-soul is the cause of the entire celestial motion in its subjection to 
measure and harmony, the individual rational soul is the cause of man’s 
bodily movements. As the first cause and the inception of motion, both of 
these are fundamentally different from the unmoved, static eide, and their 
kinship with the latter is no longer emphasized. 

b. The New Source of Difficulty in Plato’s Conception of the Soul. The 
Dualism of the Form and Matter Principles Is Introduced into the 
Soul Itself. The Doctrine of the Tripartite (Trichotomous) Soul 
This development gave rise to a new source of difficulty in Plato’s 
thought, however. In the Phaedo, the multiplicity and diversity of the 
static ontic forms, which exist in themselves and mutually exclude one 
another, remained in true dialectical tension with the Socratic idea of 
the unity of the form principle in the divine nous, as the dynamic 
form-power of the good and the beautiful. Now, in the Phaedrus, the 
earlier doctrine concerning the simplicity and unity of the soul as a pure 
theoretical mental substance comes into open conflict with the new con¬ 
ception that the soul is the origin of all motion and that matter in itself is 
fixed and motionless. 

The nous can be regarded as the origin only of the motion in the cosmos 
that has purpose and imparts form. It can never be the source of the cha¬ 
otic, disorderly motion, which could never be permanently eliminated 
from the matter principle within the framework of the dialectical 
ground-motive of Greek thought. If then the soul is the origin of all mo¬ 
tions in the cosmos, it can no longer be maintained as a purely thinking 

yiyvono ... ovrco Sp Kivijoecog pev dpxh m avxo avxo kivovv. tovto S’ out' 
dnoXXvadai ovre yiyveoOai Swarov, rj jravra f ovpavdv naodv re yevecnv 
avpjieoovaav ozfjvai Kai pijnoT’ avOig e/eiv o6ev KivpOevTa yevrjaerai. (“Every 
soul is immortal. For what is perpetually moved is immortal; that which moves 
something else and is moved by something else, however, ceases to live when its 
motion comes to rest. Only that which moves itself, inasmuch as it does not depart 
from itself, never stops its motion, but is for the other things that move the cause and 
origin of motion. But the Origin has not come into being. For everything that has 
come into being must necessarily come into being from the Origin, but it itself 
comes into being from nothing. For if the Origin came into being from something 
[else], then everything would not come into being from the Origin.... That which 
moves itself is thus the Origin of motion; but this can neither pass away nor come 
into being, since otherwise the whole heavens and all coming into being would col¬ 
lapse and stand still, and never find something to bring it back into motion.”) This fi¬ 
nal passage can only have in view the “world-soul,” which causes the celestial mo¬ 
tion. 

Editorial note -AW: Note that <nav> is an editorial addition in the Didot edition 
(not found in current editions of Plato). 

1 Plato, Philebus, 30 A ff. 
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form-substance; on the contrary, the dualism of the form and matter prin¬ 
ciples is bound to appear within the soul itself As a consequence, it is no 
longer possible to maintain the simplicity of the soul. 

Indeed, begimring with the Phaedrus, the doctrine appears that the soul 
is tripartite. This doctrine is then further developed in Plato’s great dia¬ 
logue the Republic in connection with his doctrine of the three classes in 
the ideal organization of the polls that is dedicated to the idea of justice. 
That the theory of the soul presented in the Phaedrus must have been for¬ 
mulated before that of the Republic and not after it, as, e.g., Ueberweg- 
Praechter maintain , 1 seems clear to me from the mere fact that, whereas 
the Phaedrus only adumbrates the new theory in mythological form, the 
Republic works it out in the transparent forms of theoria. There is no in¬ 
stance in Plato’s works where he takes the mature form of a conception 
that has already been worked out theoretically and proceeds later to clothe 
it in the vague, merely allusive form of myth. Where this might seem to 
take place, the myth is at least immediately given a scientific explanation 
by means of theoria as it has further progressed during the interval. 

Beginning with the Phaedrus, the nous is for Plato only the highest and 
noblest part of the soul, the logistikon, which in a nonnative sense leads 
and governs the other parts. It is opposed by the part which is the seat of 
sensual desire (the epithunietikon) and which is controlled as such by the 
blind matter principle with its lack of form and measure. Intermediate be¬ 
tween these two antagonistic parts stands that part of the soul (the 
thumo-eides ) which is always ready to follow the leadership of the 
logistikon and reacts in anger whenever sensual desire manages to get the 
upper hand. 

c. The Myth of the Soul’s Astral Journey 

The Phaedrus portrays all of this in the beautiful myth of the soul’s as¬ 
tral journey following the celestial gods, that is, the twelve celestial 
bodies known to Plato, which, according to him, are animated by divine 
spirits that move them in circles. In this mythological picture, the soul is 
compared with a team of two winged steeds inseparably joined to their 
driver. In the case of the celestial gods, both steeds are completely will- 

1 I deliberately restrict this statement to the Phaedrus' theory of the soul and thus 
make no judgment as to the chronological position of this dialogue in its entirety. It 
is probably impossible to make such a judgment, since this dialogue, which has al¬ 
ways been a stumbling block in the way of establishing the chronology of Plato’s 
works, bears clear traces of a later revision of its original design. Thus, for example, 
the description of the task of dialectic in 265, 266, and 277 is directly related to the 
mature dialectical line of thought in the Sophist, the Statesman, and the Philebus, 
whereas the entire first section of the dialogue preserves some features that are 
clearly Socratic in origin. In addition, the conception of eras is directly connected 
with the Symposium. Concerning the problem of chronology, cf. J. Stenzel, op cit., 
p. 105. Stenzel’s own notion that Plato did not write this dialogue until his final pe¬ 
riod, intending it as a continuous picture of the development of his thought since the 
Socratic period, hardly seems plausible to me. There are, in fact, a sufficient number 
of other dialogues that bear traces of later revision. 
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ing to obey the guidance of their driver, and the chariot is thus kept in 
balance without difficulty. In the case of the other souls ( daemones ), 
however, the two steeds are of different strains. The one is alert and of 
good stock, while the other is of bad stock and upsets the balance by at¬ 
tempting to pull the chariot down to earth. The journey of all the winged 
teams follows the harmonious, perfect, spherical motion of the heavens 
and ascends to the exterior side of the celestial vault. Here in the su- 
pra-heavenly realm (xdv imepovpavwv xdnov) of the eternal ontic 
forms, the immortal souls behold the “colorless, spatially figureless, im¬ 
palpable, really existing ontic form” (uxpdmaxoq xe Kai aaxtipdxiaxog 
Kai avofn'ig ovaia dvxcog ovaa ), 1 but this can only happen if the soul is 
led by theoretical thought. For the celestial gods it is sufficient that they 
see these eide (justice in itself, moderation in itself, knowledge in itself, 
etc.), free from the process of becoming in its connection with matter, 
only from time to time, namely, whenever their circuit carries them to 
the region beyond the heavens. Then they may return to the near side of 
the celestial vault. This vision is the thinking soul’s eternal food, which 
nourishes its wings and causes them to grow. 

Only for the steeds of the gods, however, is this ascent a complete suc¬ 
cess. Since in the case of human souls the inferior steed seeks to pull the 
chariot toward earth, the most that the driver can do, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, is to extend his head into the supra-heavenly 
realm. Thus the view of the eternal ontic forms largely escapes him. Every 
human soul has once beheld these eide, however, and the recollection of 
this enables it to obtain true conceptual knowledge . 2 In the worst case, the 
soul’s entire winged team remains below the celestial vault and feeds on 
sense images rather than on knowledge of being. Since the soul is then de¬ 
prived of the nourishment for its wings required by its highest part, it falls 
to the earth and enters into an earthly material body. In accordance with 
what they have seen of the world of the eide, the souls are implanted in 
categories of men distinguished as to value and vocation. Their fate after 
their bodily death is then determined by what they have done during their 
earthly existence, with the less worthy being assigned a reincarnation in 
the body of an animal and a later return to human form . 3 

d. The Transformation of the Uranic Motives of Orphic 
Pythagorean Thought in the Theory of Ideas. The Topos 
Hyperouranios of tire Eide 

Two things strike one about this mythical portrayal of Plato’s new con¬ 
ception of the soul. In the first place, uranic religious motives are 
adopted from Orphic-Pythagorean thought and, simultaneously, trans¬ 
formed in terms of the form motive of the theory of ideas. The world of 
the eide is emphatically said to be located above and beyond the celes¬ 
tial vault in a xonoq vnepovpaviog. The souls whose vision remains 


1 Plato, Phaedrus, 247 C. 

2 Ibid., 249 B and C. 

3 Ibid., 246 A to 249 C. 
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limited to the area within the celestial vault are deprived of the nourish¬ 
ment of the truly real ontic forms, and they are doomed to fall to earth. 

e. The Orphic Dualism of Body and Soul Is Weakened in the 
Phaedrus 

In the second place, one cannot fail to notice that the Orphic dualism 
between the thinking soul and the material body has been considerably 
weakened here. Socrates explicitly states that soul and body belong to¬ 
gether in a living being . 1 In the immortal heavenly gods, soul and body 
are by nature united for all time, although Socrates cannot yet offer a 
theoretical reason for this . 2 It is only in mortal beings that the union be¬ 
tween the soul and the material body is merely temporary. Not until the 
Timaeus will Plato attempt in a more precise way to offer a rationale for 
this basic difference between the earthly human body and the astral 
heavenly body. He points out the main reason, however, already in the 
Phaedrus. According to Plato, the heavenly bodies are always in orderly 
motion and move in a circle; and circular motion, as we have seen, was 
in the Greek view the perfect form of motion. This is an authentic Py¬ 
thagorean notion, which we already encountered in Alcmaeon. 

f The Aporia of the Origin of the Matter Principle in the Soul. 

The Theory of the Phaedrus, the Timaeus, the Laws, and the 
Epinomis, and the Influence of Empedocles on the Latter 
What, however, gives rise to the disorderly and unmeasured motions of 
the sensual feelings and passions in the epithumetikon (the appetitive 
part of the soul)? Surely, these cannot have their origin in the soul’s 
principle of self-movement, for in the Phaedrus this is manifestly a 
form-giving principle. Obviously, they are tied up with the earthly ma¬ 
terial body. But how then can matter in itself be rigid and motionless? 

The continuing influence of the matter principle, both within the human 
soul and in the entire sublunar region of the cosmos, thus requires a more 
precise explanation; but Plato does not offer one until the Timaeus. There, 
his only option will be to accept the presence of the ultimate dualism be¬ 
tween the form and matter principles within the origin of motion itself. In 
spite of this, however, in his great dialogue the Laws (Nomoi ) and in its 
supplement in the Epinomis, both of which were written after the 
Timaeus, he will return again to the theory of the Phaedrus, which holds 

1 Ibid., 246 D (cap. 25). 

2 Ibid., 246 C and D (cap. 25): faov m ^v/jjzav iKlrfOih W V XV Kal ompa nayiv, 
dvr/Tov z eayev incovvpiaw aOavazov S' ovS' if ivog Aoyov AeAoyiopivov, dAAa 
jzAdzzopev oik’ iSovzeg ovd' iKavcog vortoavxeg deov, adavazov zi faov, e/ovpiv 
yvxrjv, exov Si ampa, zov dei Si xpdvov zavza S,vpjzedvKoza. (“The whole, body 
and soul combined, is called a living being and is further termed mortal. We call the 
deity immortal, however, not on any particular well-reasoned basis, but we imagine 
it without having seen or adequately known it as an immortal living being, possessed 
of both a soul and a body that are by nature united for all time.”) 
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that the soul is the exclusive origin of motion. As it is worked out there, 
however, this theory counterposes to the rational and good world-soul an¬ 
other that is irrational and evil. In other words, Plato accepts the existence 
of a double world-soul: a form-soul and a matter-soul, the former being 
the cause of the orderly motions and the latter being the cause of those that 
are disorderly and unmeasured. I have previously called attention to the 
influence of Empedocles on this late-Platonic theory. 

In the Phaedrus, however, the polar dualism between the form and mat¬ 
ter principles recedes into the background, although it does not actually 
disappear. Here the Socratic tendency to find the form-giving power of 
the divine idea of the kalokagathon throughout the entire cosmos clearly 
predominates over the dark Orphic-Pythagorean dualism between the 
earthly material body and the thinking soul-form. Eros, which is directed 
toward this idea of the good and beautiful, serves as a mediator to recon¬ 
cile sensible phvsis bound to the matter principle with the luminous 
form-world of the eide. 

This eros conception had been developed at length especially in the 
Symposium (the Banquet), and it led there to an optimistic, aesthetically 
and ethically tinted life-and-world view which, in its typically Apollonian 
character, stands in polar opposition to the pessimistic physis conception 
of the Phaedo. These two distinct conceptions of physis, the pessimistic 
view of the Phaedo, and the optimistic one of the Symposium and the 
Phaedrus, which at first stand in contrast to each other without any inner 
connection, will soon be combined in Plato’s thought and will eventually 
bring the theory of ideas to a critical stage. 

According to the Phaedrus, eros is a type of enthusiasm (pavia ) that is 
aroused by the sight of the sensible adumbration of the eternal eidos of 
beauty in material bodies. This awakens within the soul the recollection 
(i anamnesis ) of the radiant ontic form of beauty that it has beheld in its 
pre-existent state. Among all the eide, only beauty in its sensible adum¬ 
bration has a luster which in its clarity can be apprehended through sight, 
the clearest of our senses . 1 

This eros causes the wings of the soul to sprout anew. Separation from 
the sensible image of beauty results in a painful state in which the growth 
impulse of the wings is checked. One who is ruled by eros longs for the 
most intimate union with the beloved ideal of beauty. In this situation, the 

1 Plato, Phaedrus, 250 D (cap. 31): Tiepi 5e /caXXovg, aanep elnopev, pef itceivcov 
f eXapnev iov, Sevpo f iXOovreg KaTEiXiipapev avid did vijg EvapyEavarrig 
aicj&ijoewg tcov ljpETEpcov ariXPov Evapyiazara. dy/ig yap t)piv otgvzdzri tcov Sia 
tov ocopazog ip/Ezai aiadpaEcov, rj ppovricng ovy opazai. (“With regard to beauty, 
as we said, it shone forth as one among these [eternal ontic forms]; but when we 
came to this point, we apprehended it, shining most clearly, with the clearest of our 
senses. For sight seems to us the keenest of the sense perceptions that take place by 
way of the body, though we do not behold thought with it.”) 
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inferior steed (the appetitive part of the soul), turning against the leader¬ 
ship of nous and the better steed that obeys it (the thumoeides), drives the 
soul to look for satisfaction in the enjoyment of sensual love and thus fdls 
it with discord. Since beauty also works on the beloved and is answered 
there as an echo, it arouses an equal longing and the same inner discord 
and strife within the latter. 

If this conflict within the two is brought to rest in an ordered relation¬ 
ship in subjection to the theoretical thought function, eros is “intellectual- 
ized” into theoretical or philosophical love for the eternal world of the 
eide. And since the eidos of beauty itself is only fulfdled in the divine idea 
of the good, which is one with beauty, eros then leads to the true ethi¬ 
cal-religious manner of life. Such a life makes the philosopher like God, 
for therein he constantly dwells near to the eide in recollection. 1 Through 
the self-control and moderation (acocppoavvtj) that it involves, it also 
grants him true bliss and allows his soul to recover full possession of its 
wings before the completion of the great astral year (10,000 solar years), 
more precisely, after a mere 3,000 years, in which it has three times in suc¬ 
cession chosen the same manner of life. 2 

In Plato’s famed Symposium, the Socratic central religious focus that is 
inherent in this eros is elaborated in even more pregnant fashion. There, 
the polar tensions between the static eide, on the one hand, and the divine 
idea, on the other hand, and also between the supraterrestrial form princi¬ 
ple and the earthly, physical matter principle, are seemingly annulled in a 
higher synthesis. At the banquet of the acclaimed poet Agathon, after the 
other guests have sung the praises of love, Socrates delivers the final 
speech and relates what the prophetess Diotima has revealed to him con¬ 
cerning eros. He begins by observing, in connection with a motif that has 
already been developed in the Socratic dialogue the Lysis, that eros stands 
between the good and the evil, the immortal and the mortal, the beautiful 


1 Ibid., 249 C (cap. 29): Sw Si) Svcaimg povr\ iizepoinai t) zov (jnhoootyov Siavoicr 
npog yap itceivoig dei ion pvijpp Kara Svvapiv, npog oionep 6 dedg mv Oeiog 
ion. (“Therefore it is right that the soul of the philosopher alone is given wings. For 
he, as much as he is able, always dwells near in memory to those things whose near¬ 
ness makes the deity divine.”) 

2 Ibid., 248 E and 249 A (cap. 29): Eig piv yap zavzo, odev rjKei i) i //vyi) iKdozp, 
ovk dtpiKveirai izav pvpimv oil yap zczepovzai npo zooovzovxpovov, nXpv i) rov 
(fnXoooi/njoavzog aSbXmg rj TtaiSepaozrjoavzog peza tjnXooot/iiag- avzai Si zpizrj 
jzepwScp if) yiHiErei, iav eXmvzai r pig iQelgfjg zov fiov zovzov, ovzco nzepaOeioai 
zpioxiXioozm szei anipxovzai. (“For to the place whence it came a soul does not 
return for ten thousand years; for before this length of time it cannot obtain wings, 
except for the [souls] of the philosophers or of those who in a philosophical manner 
practice pederasty; these, at the third cycle of a thousand years, if they have chosen 
the same manner of life three times in succession, are thereby provided with wings 
and depart thence in the three thousandth year.”) 
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and the ugly, the wise and the foolish. 1 Eros is not a god but a daemon, a 
divine impulse of the soul that inspires a person to pursue philosophy, just 
because it neither yet possesses wisdom nor is it ignorant. In a personifica¬ 
tion, it itself is called the “philosopher.” 2 Eros impels theoria toward the 
vision of the eidos of beauty in itself, a vision that is centered, however, on 
the divine idea in which the good and the beautiful have their indivisible 
original unity. This theoretical concentrating proceeds by way of a 
step-by-step ascent. The first step is from sensible material beauty, which 
beams upon us from certain beautiful bodies, to the sensible beauty of all 
bodies. The next step is beautiful practices or activities; and the step fol¬ 
lowing it is the beauty of the sciences, in particular, mathematics and as¬ 
tronomy. At the end stands philosophical knowledge of the eternal eidos 
of beauty , in its central focus upon the divine form-power of the good and 
the beautiful. Here the ascent finds its fulfilment. 3 

Eros thus leads by way of theoria to the true ethical-religious manner of 
life. For, as Julius Stenzel has expressed it in one of his studies of Plato, 
the idea of the good ( idea tou agathou), as the highest cause and end of hu¬ 
man endeavor, “simultaneously elucidates the actual meaning of absolute 
beauty in the Symposium and therewith the meaning of Plato’s eras doc¬ 
trine.” 4 The Apollonian form motive of the religion of culture in the deep¬ 
ened form given it by Socrates seems here indeed to have completely pen¬ 
etrated the Platonic theory of ideas. 

It is worthy of note that in Hesiod’s theogony eros is the driving force in 

1 Plato, Symposium , 204 (cap. 28). 

2 Symposium, 204 B (cap. 28): eon yap Sij tcov KaXXiorcov ij oo<j)ia, Epcoq S' ionv 
epcoq nepi to koXov, wot' avayicalov "Epwva (jnXoootyov eivai, (/nXdooc/cov S' dvra 
peTatqv eivai oocjrov Kai apaOovq”. (“For wisdom surely belongs among the most 
beautiful things; but Eros is love directed toward the beautiful; and thus, of neces¬ 
sity, Eros must be a philosopher; but in being a lover of wisdom, he stands between 
the wise and the ignorant.”) 

3 Ibid., 211 B and C (cap. 29): tovto yap Sr) eon to opdcoq ini to ipwTiKa iivai rj 
vn’ aXXov dyeoOai, apyopevov and tcovSe tcov koXwv ekeivov eveko tov koXov 
aei inaviivai, coonep inavafladpoig ypcopevov, a<j>’ ivoq ini Svo Kai and Sveiv 
ini navTa r a KaXa ocopaTa, Kai and tcov koXcov owpaTwv ini t<x KaXct 
innrjSEvpaTa, Kai and tcov koXcov iniTriSevpaTwv ini Ta KaXa padrjpaTa, eot' av 
and tcov padrjpaTwv in’iKeivo to pdOppa TeXevnjor], o ionv ovk aXXov rj avmv 
iKEivov tov KaXov paOripa, Kai yvqj axiTO teXevtcov d ion KaXov. (“For surely 
this is the right way to love, which one must take or be led upon by another, that for 
the sake of that primal beauty, one climbs from these beautiful things ever upward, 
step by step, from one to two, and from two to all beautiful bodies; and from bodily 
beauty on to beautiful practices, from beautiful practices to beautiful sciences, until 
one finally raises himself from the other sciences to that science which is the knowl¬ 
edge of nothing other than the primal beauty, and one at last knows what the beauti¬ 
ful itself is.”) This idea of the beautiful is also called KaXov KayaOov (cf. 204 A). 

4 “...erlaiitert zugleich den eigentlichen Sinn des absoluten Schonen im Symposion 
und damit den Sinn der platonischen Erotik” (Stenzel, op. cit., pp. 17-18). (English 
translation by translator.) 
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the development from chaos to cosmos, conceived in the form of sexual 
procreation, a notion of which Plato also makes use. According to Socra¬ 
tes, eros even at its lowest sensual level strives to “bring forth in beauty,” 
in order that the perishable image of beauty in the individual body may at¬ 
tain a certain immortality in its progeny. Far above this sensual, sexual 
propagation, however, stands the intellectual or cultural-political propa¬ 
gation of good notions in one’s fellow citizens, and the highest of all is the 
propagation of intellectual knowledge in one’s youthful lovers through 
philosophical formation, directed toward the world of eternal ontic forms, 
and its central unity in the divine idea. 

Nevertheless, the synthesis that Plato sought to achieve in the Sympo¬ 
sium and the Phaedrus with the conception of eros was only a seeming 
one. This conception, which also had a darker side in Plato’s concessions 
to the common Greek vice of pederasty, did not truly raise theoria above 
the polar dualism of the Greek ground-motive. Eros is not a higher princi¬ 
ple of origin standing above the form principle and the matter principle; 
rather, it only mediates between them. It is itself driven by the discord be¬ 
tween these two antagonistic ground-motives from the one pole to the 
other. In these two dialogues, furthermore, the inner tension between the 
static world of the eide and the divine idea of the good and beautiful is also 
not satisfactorily overcome. The mutual relationship between the eide is 
left completely in the dark. That the eide have a central reference to the di¬ 
vine idea is in fact implicitly assumed; but it is not yet explicated theoreti¬ 
cally. In addition, the basic problem of the Platonic theory of ideas which I 
formulated earlier, namely, whether the eide themselves derive their being 
from this divine idea of the kalokagathon, is passed over without com¬ 
ment. This problem will not be explicitly confronted and solved until that 
section of the Republic which was drafted later, but even there the solution 
will not prove to be definitive. 

3. The Reconciliation of the Static and the Dynamic Form 
Motive in the Republic (Books II-X). The Socratic Idea as 
the Origin of the Eide 

In books II through X of the Republic, the theory of ideas is placed in 
relation to the polis, as the center of Greek life. The polis, as the bearer 
of the religion of culture, thereby again takes the central position in 
Plato’s thought that it had occupied from the very beginning, as is clear 
from his seventh letter. Further, it is precisely through its being applied 
to the organization of the polis that this theory receives its most 
far-reaching application to all areas of life. For, as the vehicle of the cul¬ 
ture religion, the polis is simultaneously the earthly vehicle of the fonn 
principle, which governs this religion. Paideia, in the sense of the form¬ 
ing of the free Greek into a citizen, meant for the popular Greek mind of 
classical times, and for Plato as well, the cultural formation of a person 
in all areas of life. Indeed, according to this view, the polis is the 
all-encompassing sphere of human society, which lays claim to all ter- 
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rains of human life. The notion that each distinct component of society 
possesses a sovereignty in its own sphere that is rooted in its internal na¬ 
ture and created structure, a view that arose only from the ground-mo¬ 
tive of the Christian religion, is completely foreign to the world of clas¬ 
sical antiquity. 

In the present context, my inquiry is concerned only with the dialectical 
development of Plato’s theory of ideas in its intimate association with the 
development of his anthropological views. Thus the wealth of other mate¬ 
rial in this important dialogue, which indeed would demand separate treat¬ 
ment, will have to be largely passed over. 

In the first book of the Republic, which belongs to Plato’s early period, 
the subject of inquiry was the virtue of justice; and, as had been the case 
with all of the Socratic dialogues from this period, the discussion did not 
arrive at a conclusive concept. In books II through X, this problem is taken 
up once again. Here justice is placed within the framework of the theory of 
ideas as it had matured during the interim. It is examined primarily as it is 
manifested in the ideal organization of the polls that conforms to the eidos 
of justice. Both individual ethics and the conception of the human soul are 
viewed entirely within the context of this idea of the state. The course of 
Plato’s argument here is too well-known to require an elaborate summary; 
I shall detail only those points that are important for our own discussion. 

Following an exposition of the origin and development of the state, 
which in its attempt to derive the state from totally different societal forms 
evinces a fundamental lack of insight into the internal structures of the dif¬ 
ferentiated societal spheres, Plato attempts to give a plausible account of 
the gradual formation of three distinct classes of citizens, each with a par¬ 
ticular calling. These, in their mutual division of labor, provide for the 
communal needs of the whole. 

The oldest class is that which attends to the elemental economic needs 
of food, housing, clothing, etc. When cultural development causes the 
above needs to grow and requires an extension of the state’s territory, the 
continual conflicts with neighboring peoples that ensue make necessary 
the formation of a military class, and the best members of this are recruited 
to form the class of rulers. There are thus three vocational classes: the 
farmers and craftsmen ( yecopyiKoi xal SrjpioupyiKoi), who have to pro¬ 
vide for the needs of the other classes; the guardians (nponoXepovvxeg), 
who as helpers of the rulers are also called emKovpov, and the complete 
guardians or rulers {tjtvfaKeg navxekeiq or apxovxeq). Within the polls, 
justice consists of xd avxov npdxxei v (ta hautou prattein), according to 
which each class devotes itself to its own task and only to this, and the 
strictest division of labor is thus observed in maintaining the separate vo¬ 
cational classes. Plato seeks the criterion for membership in these classes 
in a person’s natural aptitude, and the distinct degree of formative educa¬ 
tion that the polis should provide in each case corresponds to this aptitude. 
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In order that it may properly carry out its military duties, the second 
class is to be formed by means of a combined education in gymnastics and 
music (the latter taken in a broad sense which also includes the study of 
works of poetry), and since the soul should rule the body, music is given 
the leading role in this educational process. For the class of rulers, the 
schooling in music and gymnastics is only propadeutic and is followed by 
a scientific education that involves the mathematical sciences (including 
astronomy and the theory of harmony) first of all, and concludes with the 
study of dialectic, the science of the eide. The aim of this is to make the 
rulers into nothing less than philosophers, who alone possess knowledge 
of the truth. 1 If the philosophers do not become kings, or the kings do not 
become philosophers, there will be no end of disaster in the life of the state 
and in human life in general. 2 3 But lest their introduction to the theory of 
ideas remove them from daily life and leave them without practical skill 
for conducting the affairs of state, the future rulers’ scientific training is 
interrupted between the ages of 35 and 50 by a period of work in both mili¬ 
tary and civilian offices, and only after this is their education completed 
with the theoria of the idea of the good. Here we have approached the ma¬ 
ture conception of the theory of ideas in this stage of Plato’s thought. 

This conception from the outset places the idea tou agathou, the idea of 
the good, at the center of interest, and the centrally focused vision of this 
divine idea comes to be regarded as the actual fulfillment of theoretical 
knowledge of the eide. A lack of insight into the pregnant sense of idea in 
Plato’s theory of ideas has given rise to much misunderstanding in the lit¬ 
erature with respect to his exposition of this theory in the sixth and sev¬ 
enth books. In a close examination of the relevant texts, we must pay spe¬ 
cial attention, therefore, to Plato’s exposition here of the relationship be¬ 
tween eide and idea. 

In the course of his detailed investigations, Plato examines the eidos of 
justice and those of the three other so-called cardinal virtues of Greek mo¬ 
rality (fortitude, temperance, and prudence) with reference to the three 
classes of the ideal state and the three parts of the soul. In the sixth book, 
however, his discussion begins to probe deeper by bringing the idea of the 
good under consideration. Socrates argues that knowledge of this idea is 
the most important and all-controlling knowledge, since it is only through 
the application of it that the other virtues become useful and beneficial. If 
the central knowledge of this idea is lacking, it avails a person nothing to 
know everything else very well, just as there is no profit in the possession 
of anything apart from the good. ’ Although many persons prefer what 
only seems to be beautiful and just, mistaking the semblance for the real- 

1 Plato, Republic , 484 B ff. 

2 Ibid., 473 d. 

3 Plato, Ibid., 505 a: Enei on ye r] mv ayaffov idea peyiomv paOppa, noXXctKig 
cucpKoag, fj SiKaia Kai mXXa npooxppoapevaxppoipa Ka'i dxjtekipa yiyvezai. ... 
ei Sc pi] iopev, avev Sc rampg ei on pcdiora xaXXa snioxaipeOa, oio6\ on 
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ity, with respect to the good no one can be content with the possession of 
the mere semblance, since here being is all-important. * 1 If those who are 
destined to become rulers of the polis thus do not know to what extent the 
beautiful and the just are good, these eide [viz., ofbeauty and justice] will 
not have made them into good guardians. For without knowing this, no 
one can have a sufficient knowledge of the beautiful and the just. 2 It is 
only as one concentrates his vision of these eide on the divine idea that he 
gains a synopsis of beauty and justice, that is, an idea in a subjective, 
epistemological sense. 3 

a. The Divine Idea of the Good Is Transcendent to the Realm 
of the Ontic Forms (Ousiai) 

When he is asked what the highest good is in itself, however, Socrates 
replies that he is powerless to define it in a concept, although he had not 
refused to do this with respect to the eide proper (justice, fortitude, etc.). 
Instead, he resorts to a comparison taken from the realm of phenomena 

ovSiv ppiv dc/teXog, coanep ovS' ei KEKxppedd n avev xov ayadov. rj oiei n nXeov 
Eivai ndaav Kxrjaiv iKxi)adai, pi) pivxoi dyadrjv; (“For you have often heard that 
the most important knowledge is the idea of the good, by the application of which 
justice and the other virtues become useful and beneficial.... But if we do not know 
it, you are aware that without this, even if we were to know everything else very 
well, it would profit us nothing, as little as if we should possess all things except the 
good.”) 

1 Ibid., 505 D: xoSe ov c/tavspdv, cog Sitcom piv ko'i naXa noXXoi av iXoivxo xa 
Sokovvto, Kav pi) rj, opcog xavxa npaxxEiv ko'i KEKxrjadai ko'i Sokeiv, ay add Si 
ovSev'i ixi apKsi xa Sokovvto Kxaadai, dXXa xa dvra ^pxovai, ri)v Si Solgav 
ivxavda rjSp nag axipa^Ei; (“Is it not evident that many would prefer what seems 
beautiful and just, and even the semblance, although to do and to possess them in 
this way would be illusory; yet that with respect to the good no one is any longer 
content to possess what seems good, but they seek what is good and all despise the 
semblance here?”) 

2 Ibid., 506 A: Oipai yovv, einov, Sinaia te ko'i naXd ayvoovpEva onp noxi ayada 
iaxiv, oi) noXXov xivog algiov ijruXaKa KEKxrjadai av iavxcov xdv xovxo ayvoovvxa■ 
pavxEvopai Si ppSiva avxa npoxepov yvdxjECjOai inavcog. ("I at any rate believe, 
so I continued, that the just and the beautiful, if it is not known to what extent they 
are good, will not have secured a very fit guardian in one who does not know this. I 
suspect that before this no one will know them [the just and the beautiful] ade¬ 
quately.”) 

3 Ibid., 507 B: tloXXa naXa, i)v S iyco, nai noXXa ayada nai inaoxa ovxcog Eivai 
cjiapiv xe na'i Siopi^opsv xcp Xoycp. ...Ka'i aiixo Si) naXov nai avxd ayaddv nai 
ovxco TtEpi navxcov a tote cog noXXa ixidepev, naXiv av nax' iSiavpiav indaxov 
cog pidg ovapg xidivxEg o iaxiv ekootov npoaayopEvopEV. (“We say and deter¬ 
mine in our reasoning that much exists that is beautiful, and much that is good, and 
similarly for everything ... On the other hand, we once again consider the beautiful 
in itself and the good in itself, and similarly with regard to everything which we for¬ 
merly posited as a multiplicity, according to the single idea of each of [these] we 
take them for what they [in truth] are.”) 
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accessible to sense perception, namely, the sun in its relation to both the 
faculty of sight and visible objects. The sun, he says, has sprung from 
the divine idea of the good and beautiful, as that which corresponds to it 
in the visible realm. 1 

The eye is able to see objects only by means of light. The faculty of 
sight is not itself the sun, nor is it the eye, the sense organ with which we 
see. But as the most “sunlike” of all the sense organs, the eye owes to the 
sun its power of sight, as something that is beamed upon it from the sun’s 
fullness. The same position that the sun, as a “celestial god,” holds within 
the realm of the visible with respect to the eye’s power of sight and the ob¬ 
jects that can be seen by the eye, which are only made visible by the sun, is 
held within the intelligible realm of the eternal ontic forms, which is ac¬ 
cessible only to theoretical thought, by the divine idea of the good with re¬ 
spect to the faculty of thought and the eide that are its objects. 

“Grant, therefore, that it is the idea of the good that lends truth to the ob¬ 
jects of knowledge and the power of knowing the truth to the knower; 
think of it as the cause ( aitia ) of knowledge and of truth, and also of the 
object of knowledge; and if - although these two, knowledge and truth, 
are already so beautiful - you suppose it to be something still more beauti¬ 
ful than these, then you will think rightly.” 2 

When Glaucon shows some surprise at this supreme beauty ascribed to 
the idea of the good, Socrates explains further: “You will, I think grant 
that the sun imparts to that which is seen not only the power of being visi¬ 
ble, but also generation, growth, and nourishment, although the sun is not 
itself generation.... Grant then also that through the idea of the good the 
objects of knowledge not only receive their being known, but that also 
their being and their ontic form ( ousia ) comes to them from it, although 
the good itself is not an ousia, but in dignity and form-power ( dunamis ) is 
exalted even above the ontic form ( ousia ).” 3 
In their mutual relation, these passages admit of only one interpretation. 

1 Ibid., 506 E: og Si i'/c/ovdg re tov ayadov baiverai Kai opoidrawg EKeivcp, 
Aiyeiv idehco (“But what seems to me an offspring of the good and very much like 
it, this I will tell you.”) It is clear from what follows that this is a reference to the sun 
as a “celestial god.” 

2 Ibid., 508 E: Tovro roivvv to n)v dXrjdeiav napexov mlg yiyvcoaKopevoig Kai rep 
yiyvcboKovn ttjv Svvapiv anoSiSov rrjv tov ayadov iSeav tyddi eivai, airiav S' 
emcnriprig ovaav Kai d^pdeiag cog yiyvwaKopivrig piv Siavoov, ovrco Si KaAcov 
dpcj)ozipcov ovtcov, yvdaecog te Kai ailrideiag, a/lAo Kai KaAAiov in tovtcov 
pyovpevog avro opdwg i)yi)aei. (translation in the text). 

3 Ibid., 509 B (end of cap. 19): Tov rjHiov wig opcopivoig ov povov, oipai, rrjv rnv 
opaadai Svvapiv napexeiv QijoEig, d/Ud Kai zpv yivecnv Kai av^rjv Kai Tpobpv, 
ov yivEcnv avrov ovra. ... Kai roig yiyvcoaKopevoig roivvv pi) povov to 
yiyvcboKEoOai </)dvai vno tov ayadov napeivai, d/Ud Kai to Eivai te Kai tt)v 
ovaiav vri iKsivov amoig npooEivai, ovk ovaiag ovwg tov ayadov, a/ U’ in 
iuEKEiva rfjg ovaiag npEafsia Kai Svvapei vnEpixovrog. (“You will, I think, 
grant that the sun imparts to the things that are seen not only their power of being 
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The divine idea of the good, to which the highest degree of beauty is as¬ 
cribed, is explicitly declared to be transcendent to the intelligible realm of 
the eternal ontic forms, which are here grouped under the general term 
ousiai. The aim of true knowledge is to regard the eide in the light of the 
divine idea and thus to gain an idea, a synopsis, of each eidos which first 
makes it fully known (an idea of justice, an idea of beauty, etc.)- * 1 The be¬ 
ing and essence of the eide are unambiguously derived from the divine 
idea as their origin. 

b. Through Its Idea, the Divine Nous Is the Origin of the Eide 
In the tenth book of the Republic, 2 the veil of mystery that has remained 
hanging over the divine idea of the good is at last fully lifted. Here the 
discussion leader emphatically argues that the eidos of a cultural object 
such as a couch is not produced by the human craftsman (dpuioupyog), 
who creates only a representation of the eidos, but by the divine master 
workman (dedg). This eidos or imperishable ontic fonn of the couch is 
called “the couch in the ‘nature’ of its being” (rj ev rr\ pvaei ovoa ), 3 
and the Eleatic conception of physis, in which phvsis is absorbed into 
the all-encompassing oneness of the unmoved divine fonn of being, is 
thereby completely penetrated by the Socratic form motive of the cul¬ 
ture religion stemming from Anaxagoras. 

There can be no doubt that the term dedg must be understood here in the 
monotheistic sense of Anaxagoras, namely, as the divine nous, conceived 

visible, but also generation, growth, and nourishment, although it is not itself gener¬ 
ation. Grant therefore also that through the Good the known [ontic forms] not 

only receive their being known, but that also their being and their ontic form come 
to them from the same, although the good is not an ontic fonn, but in its dignity and 
form-power is exalted even above the latter.”) Ousia here can only mean ontic or es¬ 
sential form, since a distinction is made between ousia and einai (being). 

1 Ibid., 507 B. 

2 Ibid., 596 ff. 

3 Ibid., 597 A: 77 Se 6 KXivonowg; ovk apn pevrni eXeyeg, on ov to eldog noiei, d 
Stj rjrapev eivai d icm KXivrj, aXXa kXivijv nva; (“But what of the maker of 
couches? Did you not just say that he does not make the eidos that we call the couch 
in its true ontic form, but only a particular couch?”) Ibid., 597 B: Ovkovv rpirrai 
nveg KXivai amoa yiyvovrar pia piv r) ev ifj c/rvoei ovoa, rjv cjiaipev dv, cog 
eympai, Oedv epyaoaodai. ... Mia Se ye, rjv 6 Temcov. ... Mia Se, rjv 6 gcoypdcjrog. 
(“Therefore we get these three [kinds of] couches: one which by its nature is that 
which I believe we may say is produced by god... one that is the product of the 
craftsman... one that is the product of the painter [who makes an artistic representa¬ 
tion of the couch produced by the craftsman].”) Ibid., 597 C: O pev Si) deog, eize 
ovk ipovXeio, eue ng avayKri e7ifjv pi) nXeov rj piav ev irj rpvoei cmepydoaoOai 
aviov KXivpv, oikcog emirioev piav povov avrrjv eKeivpv o eon KXivry Svo Se 
miaviai ij nXeiovg ov re e^vievOpoav vno rnv Oeov oirie pi) cjrvwoiv. (“Now god, 
either by choice or because he was under some necessity to make but one couch in 
its natural essence, thus produced only one, viz., that couch which is that by its [nat¬ 
ural] being [ontic form]; two or more of this nature were neither made by god, nor 
could have been made by him.”) 
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as the demiurge or form-giving origin. For the celestial gods (deoi 
ovpavioi) are definitely out of the picture here. Indeed, in the passage 
cited earlier from the sixth book, they are themselves called a product of 
the idea ton agathou, and in the tenth book, 1 it is said that the “divine mas¬ 
ter workman” not only can produce all cultural objects, but that he also 
makes everything that grows on the earth and all that has life, and further¬ 
more, earth and heaven and the gods, and all things in the heavens and un¬ 
der the earth in blades, i.e., Aides (‘the invisible realm’). 2 3 If this is the case, 
however, the idea ton agathou can have its seat only in the divine nous. It 
is the central, primal form of the divine mind, the form serving as the ori¬ 
gin of the entire intelligible world of the eide. 

It does not follow that the eide subsist only within the divine nous along 
with the idea tou agathou. This is a later neo-Platonic interpretation that 
finds no support in the Republic. The eide constitute a realm of quiescent 
ontic forms, which are the imperishable primal models for the things hav¬ 
ing form in the world of sense. They are, however, also a product of the 
dynamic activity of the form-giving idea in the divine nous, an extrapola¬ 
tion from the one idea which embraces all ontic form from its very center. 

In this way Plato arrived at a provisional solution of one of the most 
pressing problems of the theory of ideas. The Socratic line of thought has 
won a decisive victory over the Eleatic-Pythagorean influence. 

c. The Conception of the Idea of the Good as the Highest 
Member of the Realm of the Eide Is Incorrect 

The interpretation is untenable, therefore, which holds that this concep¬ 
tion proclaims the idea of the good to be the highest member of the 
realm of the eide? The Republic has no realm of intelligible ideal; it 
only has one of eternal ontic forms. And besides the eide, furthermore, 
this realm includes nothing but non-sensible mathematical forms. The 
idea tou agathou does not itself belong to this intelligible realm and is 

1 Ibid., 596 C. 

2 Ibid., 596 B and C (Book X) : AWopa Si) Kai xovSe xiva xaiieig xdv Sppiovpyov. 
Tdv noiov; "Oq navxa noiei daanep eig exaaxog xmv xeipoxexvcov. Aeivov nva 
Aeyeig xai davpaaxov avSpa. Ovnco ye, aXXa iaya paXXov c/njoeig. 6 aiixog yap 
ovzog /eipoTE/vrig oil povov navxa oidg xe axeinj noiijaai, d/Ud teal xa ex xijg yfjg 
tpvopeva anavxa noiei xai tjwa navxa epya^exai, xa xe aXXa xai eavxov, xai 
npog xovxoig yfjv xai oiipavdv xai Qeovq xai navxa xa ev oiipava xai xa ev "ASov 
iind yfjg anavxa epya^exai. (“But consider now what name you would give to the 
Master Workman. Which one? He who makes all the things that each of the crafts¬ 
men [produces]. You speak of a very extraordinary and admirable man! Wait a mo¬ 
ment, you will soon call him that even more. For this Master Workman is not only 
able to make all implements, but he also makes everything that sprouts from the 
earth and produces all that lives, both other things and himself, and in addition earth 
and sky and gods and everything in the heavens and everything in Hades under the 
earth.”) In this passage, as in the Phaedo, Hades is called Aides, the invisible realm, 
which is here understood as the realm of the eide. 

3 Cf, e.g. Ueberweg-Praechter, op. cit, I (12th ed.), pp. 271-272. 
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therefore not the object ( Gegenstand ) of a logical concept. It is rather 
the origin of all ontic forms equally, just as the sun is the origin of the 
birth and growth of living organisms in the visible world subject to the 
matter principle. 

d. The Epistemological Significance of the Idea 

Plato then at once turns, at the close of the sixth book, to work out the 
epistemological implications of the insight he has gained. There are, he 
says, two realms. The first is the visible realm (opardv yevog ) or the 
realm of becoming (yeveaig). The principle that gives form to this 
realm resides in the sun (conceived as a celestial god), but the latter 
owes its origin to the idea of the good in the divine nous, which Socra¬ 
tes had called the demiurge of the sense organs (toy tcov aiadrjaecov 
Srjpiovpydv). 1 The second is the intelligible realm (voTjrdv yevog), or 
the realm of the ousia or true being. The origin of being in this realm is 
found in the divine idea of the good. 

The first realm includes, on its higher level, all natural, visible living be¬ 
ings and all products of human culture; while, on its lower level, it in¬ 
cludes the shadows and the reflections of these visible objects in water and 
upon dense, smooth, clear surfaces. Corresponding in human knowledge 
to this sensible realm of becoming is doxa or opinion, which with respect 
to sensible objects themselves is manifest as mang (belief), and with re¬ 
spect to their shadows and reflections, which have a lesser degree of clar¬ 
ity, is manifest as less certain eiKaaia (literally, the observation of im¬ 
ages). 2 3 

e. The Idea of the Good as the An-hypotheton of Dialectic. 

Dianoia and Episteme in Their Mutual Relation 

Within the second, intelligible realm of the ousia, the lower level is as¬ 
signed to the objects ( Gegenstdnde ) of mathematical science. The math¬ 
ematician has to make use of figures perceptible to the senses as images 
of the nonsensible mathematical ontic forms, and with these sensible 
images he develops and illustrates his propositions. In so doing, he pro¬ 
ceeds from postulates ( hypotheseis ) such as even and odd, straight and 
crooked, and the angles, and without rendering a theoretical account of 
these hypotheses by tracking down their ground and cause, he deduces 
from them his propositions and proofs. His method of investigation 
moves, therefore, from above to below. It is a method ex hypothesi, a 
hypothetical method, which is directed not toward the arche or origin of 
being, but toward the Tefevrri, the end result. The higher level in the 
realm of the ousia is occupied by the eide or ontic forms (Plato here 
speaks explicitly of eide, not of ideal)? 

Within human knowledge, diavoia or scientific understanding corre- 

1 Ibid., 501 C. 

2 Ibid., 509 D and E. 

3 Ibid., 510 B: Zkotzei Si] av xai zf]v zov voryzov zopfjv U zppzEov. rtf].; 7/ zb pbv 
avzov zoig rove zppdEiaiv cbg eikooi xpwpevri yv/i) gpzEiv dvayKdgerm st; 
vjzoQeoecdv ovk in’ apxpv Tiopevopevti, cUA' etzi zeAevrijv, zo 8' av ezepov zb in 
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sponds to the mathematical ontic forms, while voijaig in its narrower 
sense, or emartjpri (here best translated as rational knowledge), corre¬ 
sponds to the eide. Without having to take recourse to the perceptual aid of 
visible forms, the latter ascends from the hypothesis to the an-hypotheton, 
the absolute Origin. Both types of knowledge, dianoia and episteme (or 
noesis in the narrower sense), are comprised under the broader term noesis 
and are contrasted with doxa. 

Within this entire epistemological exposition, found at the end of the 
sixth book, the following utterance of Socrates is particularly striking: 
“Understand then, that by the other section of the noeton I mean that 
which logical thought itself apprehends by means of the dunamis of dia¬ 
lectic, in that it treats its hypotheses not as principles of origin, but as ac¬ 
tual hypothesis, steps and stimulants that enable it to proceed to the abso¬ 
lute [ an-hypotheton ], the origin of all, and having taken hold of this, by 
again fastening on to that [viz., the eide] which is fastened to this absolute, 
so to descend to the latter [viz., the eide], not making use of any sense per¬ 
ception, but grasping the eide themselves through themselves and ending 
with them.” * 1 

This passage once again confirms what Socrates has already observed 
earlier, namely, that dialectic, the knowledge of the eide by means of logi¬ 
cal thought, should proceed from the divine idea of the good as the 
an-hypotheton, in order to apprehend from there the eide in their divine 
origin and thus to behold them fully in their particular ontic forms. It is the 
divine idea, not the eide, that is the absolute, the an-hypotheton. As such it 
is the divine arche, the true dynamic aitia or cause which first brings the 
eide into being. The eide, on their part, are the teleufe of dialectic, that is, 
that with which it ends, not that with which it in an absolute sense begins. 
Insofar as dialectic begins with conceptual definition of the eide, the latter 
are still mere hypotheses, which must first be traced back to their an- 
hypotheton. 

Precisely for this reason, it is not sufficient to gain a detached concept of 
the eidos of justice. Dialectic must behold this eidos in an idea (an idea of 

apxhv dvvnodewv dt; vnoddaecog iovaa ieai avev cbvnep ekeivo eIkovcov amoig 
eiSeoi Si ’ avrcov ttjv pdOoSov Koiovpdvn. (“Consider further how the division of the 
intelligible is to be performed. How then? In such a way that the soul is compelled 
to investigate one section of it in terms of hypotheses, by using the section that was 
previously cut off [viz., the realm of the visible] as images, and proceeding, not back 
to the origin, but to the conclusion; in the other section, in contrast, it goes back 
from the assumption to an absolute origin, and does not, as in the first, make use of 
images, but employs only the eide themselves in its investigations.”) 

1 Ibid., 511 B: To wivvv ETEpov pavOavE zpfjpa tov vor/rov Adyovza pe tovto, ov 
avzog 6 Aoyog anzEzai zrj tov SiaAdyecrOai Svvapsi, rag vnoddosig noiovpEvog, 
ovk apxag, aAAa zcp ovzi vnoOdaEig, oiov dnifdasig te ko'i oppag, iva pdxpi tov 
dvvnoddzov dm zi)v tov navzdg dpxhv iarv, ay/apEvog avzfjg naAiv av Exopsvog 
rnv EKsivrjg sxopdvwv, omcog dm teAevttiv KaTafImvri, aiodr/Tco navzdnaoiv 
ovSev'i TipooxpcopEvog, aAA' EiSecnv amoig Si’ amwv sig ama, xai teAevtcx sig 
El Sr ;. (Translation in the text.) 
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justice) by following it back to its divine origin in the idea tou agathou. 
Each of the multitude of eide has its own idea, which ties the distinctive¬ 
ness of its nature to the divine idea as the form of origin. In this pregnant 
sense of form of origin, however, there is just one idea, for this only be¬ 
comes a plurality in its relationship as origin to the eide. 

f. The Allegory of the Cave 

At the beginning of the seventh book, this entire conception of the rela¬ 
tionship of the eide to the divine idea, and of both of these to the unreal 
realm of visible things subject to the matter principle, is once again 
summarized in symbolic form by means of the famous allegory of the 
cave. There have been men living since childhood in an underground 
cavern, chained with their backs facing the exit that opens to the day¬ 
light in such a manner that they are unable to turn their heads. The light 
that they do receive comes from a fire burning at a distance behind 
them. Facing them stands a wall upon which are cast the shadows of im¬ 
ages of human beings, other creatures, and all types of cultural objects 
that men carry past the wall. Of necessity the chained captives will 
know no other reality than the silhouettes upon the wall, and they will 
take these to be the only true reality. 

If some of them are then unchained and compelled to turn their heads 
around, to go toward the exit of the cave, and to ascend to where they can 
see the light, the blinding glare will make it impossible for them at first to 
discern the real objects of which they had formerly beheld only the shad¬ 
ows of artificial images. If such persons are to be taught to accustom 
themselves to reality, this will have to be done gradually. At first the shad¬ 
ows will be clearest to them, then the images of men and other things re¬ 
flected in water, and later on the men and objects themselves in the actual 
place where they are standing. After they have learned in this way to 
reaccustom their eyes to the sunlight, they will consider themselves fortu¬ 
nate because of the change that has taken place. If they return to the pris¬ 
oners in the cave and resume their former position, however, they will 
need much time to become accustomed once again to the old world of 
shadows, and the others will thus say that they have returned with their 
eyesight ruined and that it is not worthwhile to attempt the ascent to the 
sunlight. The captives will then even try to kill the man who would at¬ 
tempt to unchain someone and lead him to the exit. 

This beautiful allegory is then immediately explicated by Socrates in 
tenns of the epistemological theory he has just set forth. The dark cave is 
the visible world in which man dwells, and the fire that illuminates the 
cave is the counterpart of the sun in this visible realm. The ascent of the re¬ 
leased captives and their observation of the things that are found above 
corresponds to the elevation of the thinking soul to the noeton, the intelli¬ 
gible realm of eternal ontic forms. This realm is irradiated by the pure 
light of the divine idea of the good, which in its gleaming brilliance can it¬ 
self be known only with great difficulty. If one has beheld this idea by 
means of pure theoria, however, he is led to the conclusion that it is the 
cause ( aitia ) of all that is just and beautiful, giving birth in the visible 
realm to light and the sun, but reigning sovereign in the realm of the 
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noeton by granting truth and giving insight into imperishable being. He 
must then also conclude that one must have seen this idea if he is to act 
wisely either in his personal life or in the public life of the polish 
The formative theoretical training that the polls should give to its future 
rulers must specifically aim, therefore, in the most effective manner possi¬ 
ble, to turn the soul toward the realm of eternal being and the idea of the 
good which shines over all, and to turn it away from the unreal realm of 
becoming in which the matter principle of eternal flux holds sway . 1 2 

Here correct knowledge of the eide is thus once again made dependent 
on theoretical vision that is centered on the divine idea. In addition, the 
theoretical thought function is emphatically contrasted with the other fac¬ 
ulties of the soul, which the latter acquires through habit and practice only 
after its union with the body. Theoretical thought is proclaimed to be, 
above all things, divine in nature. As such, it never loses its dunamis, al¬ 
though it can become either useful or harmful depending on whether the 
theoretical vision is turned toward or away from the intelligible realm . 3 

g. Plato’s Great Epistemological Discovery and Why Its 
Metaphysical Foundation Left It Unfruitful for Science 
In this whole epistemological conception, Plato is indeed on the track of 

1 Ibid., 517 B and C : za S’ ovv epoi (j>aivopeva ovzco t/>aivezai, ev zq> yvcoazw 
zeXevzaia ij zov ayaOov idea Ka'i poyig opaoOai, otydeioa Se avXXoyiazea elvai, 
cog apa naai navzcov avzp opOcov re Ka'i KaXcov aizla, ev ze dpazcp c/xog Ka'i zdv 
zovzov Kvpiov zerovoa, ev ze vorizw avzr) Kvpia dXr/deiav Ka'i vovv 
7zapaaxopevi], Kai dzi Sei zavzpv iSeiv zdv peXXovza epcjtpovwg npalgeiv rj iSia rj 
Sripoma. (Translation in the text.) 

2 Ibid., 518 C and D. In Republic 518 C, the good (not the idea) is called zov ovzog zd 
(jraivozazov. This passage cannot disagree in meaning with the unambiguous state¬ 
ments cited earlier in which the divine idea zov ayadov is declared to be transcen¬ 
dent to ousia and einai. The reference here is apparently to the shining forth into of 
the divine idea in the realm of being, which makes all being good and thereby im¬ 
parts to it the brightest splendor. A literal translation would thus be “the most radiant 
of being.” The following term, zayadov, must then not be translated as idea of the 
good, however, as the text does not warrant this. 

3 Ibid., 518 D, E, and 519 A: Ai pev zoivvv aXXai apezai KaXovpevai YV/fjg 
Kivdvvevovmv eyyvg zi elvai zcov zov acdpazog■ zcp ovzi yap ovk evovoai 
npozepov vczzepov epnoieiadai edeai ze Kai aoKrioeoiv 1 7 Se zov <j>povrjoai 
navzog paXXov deiozepov zivog zvy/avei, cog eoiKev, ovaa, 0 zi)v pev dvvapiv 
ovdenoze dnoXXvoiv, vno Se zrjg Tzepiaycoyrjg /pijaipov ze Kai cbtyeXipov Kai 
aypricrzov av Kai pXaflepdv yiyvezai. (“Then the other faculties of the soul, as they 
are called, seem to be akin to those of the body, for as they were indeed not present 
in it previously, they seem to be produced within it by habit and exercise. That of 
thought, however, is above all divine in nature, as is fitting, something that never 
loses its power, but by the direction [which it chooses] becomes something useful 
and beneficial, or in contrast, something useless and harmful.”) With the word 
nepiaycoyr], Plato actually means a “reversal” of thought by which it is directed to¬ 
ward the luminous realm of being and away from the dark world of sense phenom¬ 
ena. 
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something extremely important. What he has in view is nothing less 
than the proper relationship between the concept and the idea. The for¬ 
mer is characterized by distinguishing . 1 The latter, without abandoning 
these conceptual distinctions, redirects the concept of the diversity of 
the structures of reality, concentrating it upon the origin and unity of all 
structures. However, in providing a metaphysical foundation for this 
epistemological insight, which is genuinely Socratic, Plato fails to attain 
to the central point of departure which is the precondition of its becom¬ 
ing scientifically fruitful. Here too his idea of the origin is still burdened 
with the polar dualism of the form-matter motive. The idea ton agathou 
is exclusively a form principle and cannot be considered a principle of 
creation in the sense of the Christian religion. 

It is easy to understand that Christian intellectuals believed that they 
could discern in the above description of the “divine master workman” in 
the tenth book of the Republic a surprising agreement with the Mosaic 
revelation of divine creation. Indeed, on the terminological level, the 
agreement is striking. When, however, the conception of Plato is inter¬ 
preted in terms of its own point of departure in the Greek ground-motive, 
which is the first requirement of a transcendental, truly scientific interpre¬ 
tation of Greek thought, it can only appear that there is a deep chasm sepa¬ 
rating Plato’s conception of the divine master workman from the Scrip¬ 
tural revelation of the absolute Creator. If philosophy’s idea of origin is 
falsely directed, then its vision of reality will of necessity also be obscured 
by this idea of origin. 

Plato’s metaphysical ontology is wholly inspired by the form motive in 
its polar opposition to the matter motive. Because of this, the seventh 
book of the Republic, which examines in greater detail the scientific train¬ 
ing required for the rulers, shows a lack of interest in the phenomena of the 
visible world. In the plan of education that is outlined there, the first and 
second positions are assigned respectively to planometry, the science of 
plane surfaces, and the newly discovered stereometry, which deals with 
three-dimensional figures. Astronomy, which studies the “movement of 
depth” (dopdv fiaOovg ), 2 and the theory of harmony, are given the third 
and fourth positions. It is explicitly stated here, however, that these inves¬ 
tigations should not be directed toward visible celestial phenomena or the 
tonal harmonic relations perceived by the senses, since in this manner “the 


1 Editorial note : Dooyeweerd uses the term “onderscheidend begrip,” which may be 
translated literally by “distinguishing concept.” He means that in concept formation 
analytical distinguishing has the leading role. The idea, in its turn, relates these dis¬ 
tinctions, without obliterating them, to a deeper unity. This distinction of concept 
and idea is important to Plato and to subsequent thinkers whose epistemology 
moved in a transcendental direction. 

2 Ibid., 528 E: dozpovopiav... tjtopav ovaavpdOovq. 
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natural gift of thought in the soul would be made useless .” 1 Just as geome¬ 
try uses sensible figures merely as perceptual images of its actual, non- 
sensible field of investigation, astronomy should point the soul beyond 
sense phenomena to the motions that truly are, which “speed in itself’ and 
“slowness in itself’ cause within the intelligible realm in true number and 
the true mathematical figures, and which cannot be apprehended by sense 
perception but only by theoretical thought . 2 In this manner, Plato resolves 
the whole of astronomy into an abstract phoronomy (theory of motion) 
conceived in a priori fashion. At the same time, this repudiation of visible 
phenomena brings out the fundamental difference between his conception 
and that of modem natural science. In mathematically oriented dianoia as 
this is conceived in the Republic, Plato shows no real interest in empirical 
phenomena. His theoria concentrates its full attention on the metaphysical 
fonn-world of true being. The same is the case in the theory of harmony; 
for the latter, as a particular ontic form ( eidos ) of motion, is resolved for 
dianoia into abstract numerical ratios that are the constant external mani¬ 
festation of the true essence of harmony . 3 

1 Ibid., 530 B and C: Ilpof)Xrjpa<jiv dp' rjv Seym, xpmpevoi mazzep yecopezpiav oilzw 
Kai aazpovopiav pezipev, za S' ev zm ovpavcp eaoopev, ei peXXopev ovzag 
aozpovopiaq pezaXapfidvovreg XPW 1 P° V zd tpiioei ftpovipov ev zfj ysvxf e!q 
dxprjczzov Koizjoeiv. (“Therefore, I said, as in geometry, we shall make use of as¬ 
tronomy for the sake of problems, but not further concern ourselves with celestial 
phenomena, if we indeed wish to pursue astronomy in a way that converts the natu¬ 
ral gift of understanding in our soul from something useless into something useful.”) 

2 Ibid., 529 C and D: zavza pev zd ev zu> ovpavm TzoiKiXpaza, eneijzep ev opaza 
7ze7zoiKiXzai, KcUXiaza pev ijyeioOai Kai aKpifteozaza zcov zoiovzcov e/eiv, zcov 
Se aXpOivcov jzoXv evSeiv, ag zd ov zaxoq Kai ij ovaa flpaSvzfg ev zm dXpdivm 
dpiQpcp Kai Tzaai zoig aXpOem axhpaai </>opag ze npdq aXXr/Xa cpepezai Kai zd 
evovza </>epei ■ a Si) Xoycp pev Kai Siavoia Xzijzza , oipei S' oil. (“These phenomena in 
the heavens, inasmuch as they are formed in the visible realm, must, to be sure, be 
regarded as the most beautiful and exact of their kind, but nevertheless as much infe¬ 
rior to the true motions which speed in itself and slowness in itself reciprocally 
cause in true number and all true figures among them, thus carrying with them what 
is found therein; but these latter must be apprehended by concept and scientific 
thought, not by the eye.”) Ibid., 529 D: Ovkovv, elnov, zfj jzepi zov ovpavov 
noiKiXig napaSeiypacn xPW T £ov zfjq zzpdg eKeiva paOijoecog eveKa. (“We may 
thus use the manifold phenomena in the heavens only as examples for the sake of the 
knowledge of those [truly real motions which speed in itself and slowness in itself 
cause...].”) 

3 See Ibid., 531 b and c, where disapproval is expressed of those who pursue the the¬ 
ory of harmony as an empirical science: zavzov yap noiovcn zoig ev zfj 
dozpovopia■ zovg yap ev zavzaig zaig ovpzjxoviaiq zaig aKovopevaig apidpovq 
tfnzovcnv, aXX' ovk eig TzpopXijpaza aviaaiv emczKOJzeiv ziveg tgvppcovoi apiOpoi 
Kai ziveg oil, Kai Sia zi eKazepoi. (“For these do the same thing that the others do 
in astronomy; they seek for the numbers in such harmonies as they hear with the ear, 
but they do not raise their consideration to the problems of which numbers create 
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For the task of dianoia, whether in mathematics, in astronomy, or in the 
theory of harmony, is merely propaedeutic. Its aim is to prepare the soul 
for metaphysical dialectic, which is directed toward the intelligible realm 
of the eide by way of a theoretical vision concentrated on the divine idea 
of the good and beautiful. The intent of this dialectic, furthermore, is to 
teach the soul to turn away from the realm of eternal becoming and toward 
being and truth. Only in this metaphysical realm can theoretical thought 
grasp true reality or ontic being, that is to say, ontic form purified from all 
contamination by the principle of matter. 

In all this, however, it is clear that the grand conception of Plato’s the¬ 
ory of ideas in the Republic has not yet arrived at a synthesis between the 
form and matter principles. In essence the two principles remain in polar 
opposition to each other, and the earlier-discussed doctrine of methexis, 
koinonia, or parousia has not yet made any real progress. In Plato’s next 
period it is precisely this unsolved problem concerning the relationship 
between the two realms which he so sharply distinguished - the intelligi¬ 
ble realm of the eternal ontic forms and the visible realm of phenomena 
subject to the matter principle - that will plunge the theory of ideas into an 
acute crisis. 

h. The Conception of the Soul in the Republic 

In the conception of the soul presented in the Republic, which, as we 
have seen earlier, provides the theoretical foundation and elaboration of 
the tripartition (trichotomy) that had only been described in mythologi¬ 
cal form in the Phaedrus, this essentially unreconciled dualism between 
the form and matter principles once again stands out in sharp relief. Be¬ 
cause of this dualism, Plato is prevented here from grasping the anima 
in its unity, as the fundamental unity that forms the spiritual center of 
human existence. 

In the fourth book of the Republic, Plato gave his own description of the 
path by which he was led to this trichotomistic conception. His intent was 
undoubtedly to conceive the human soul in full conformity with the exam¬ 
ple of the ideal organization of the polis with its three vocational classes, 
and this plan is indeed followed here. Nevertheless, in this notion of three 
classes, there was a deeper religious motive at work, namely, that of form 
and matter, whose presence is scarcely concealed in the fourth book of the 
Republic. Although, in the Phaedo, the dualism between the form and mat¬ 
ter principles came to anthropological expression only in the relation be¬ 
tween the thinking soul and the material body, we have seen above how, in 
the Phaedrus, the conception of the soul as the origin of all motion com¬ 
pelled Plato to recognize the presence of this dualism within the soul itself. 

harmony, which do not, and for what reason this is the case with each.”) Just before 

this, Glaucon, with Socrates’ approval, had even ridiculed this empirical study of the 

theory of harmony. 
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i. The Dialectical Proof for the Tripartition of the Soul and the 

Path That Led Plato to This Conception 
At this point , 1 Plato attempts through his spokesman Socrates to prove 
that the soul indeed has to have three parts, just as the polis has three 
classes, and that in the functions of each part it is not the entire soul, but 
only the part under concern that is at work . 2 The starting point for this 
proof, which follows a completely dialectical route that is expressly de¬ 
scribed as “difficult,” is the thesis that the same thing cannot do or ex¬ 
perience opposites at the same time, in the same manner, and in relation 
to the same thing. Thus, if we find that such indeed seems to be the 
case, we must conclude that not one and the same element, but a plural¬ 
ity, was present here . 3 

This thesis is first elucidated by means of the following example. If a 
man is standing still but moving his hands and head, we may not say that 
he is simultaneously at rest and in motion, but only that one part of the 
man is at rest and another part in motion. A second example, borrowed 
from mathematics, is then added to this one, namely, that of a circle which 
rotates on a fixed point on its tangent. 

Plato then applies the thesis to the human soul. Sensual desires, of 
which hunger and thirst are mentioned as the most conspicuous examples, 
belong to one eidos, “desire in itself,” which stands in relation to the ob¬ 
ject assigned to it by nature, as hunger is particularly related to food, and 
thirst to drink. The same relation is found in the case of theoretical knowl¬ 
edge. There is one eidos of theoretical knowledge, knowledge in itself, 
which is related to the known in itself, while the particular sciences (be¬ 
longing to dianoia) are each related to a particular object ( Gegenstand ). 

In this context, Plato is quick to reject the thesis, which we have dis¬ 
cussed earlier, that like is known only by like. Socrates observes that 
knowledge which is only in itself undoubtedly has as its sole object that 
which is in itself, whereas a particular science is related solely to a particu¬ 
lar object (Gegenstand). This does not mean, however, that knowledge 

1 Ibid.. Book I, cap. 16 ff. 

2 Ibid., 436 A: ei za avzw zovzco eKaaza npazzopev, rj zpiaiv ovoiv aXXo aXXap 
pavOavopevpiv izipw OvpovpeBa Si dXXw zmv iv rjpiv, imdvpovpev S' av zpizcp 
zivi zav Tzepi zijv zpofypv ze Kai yivvrimv ijSovwv Kai daa zovzcov aSeXipd rj oXr] zfj 
yv/rj ko.9' skoozov avzwv npazzopev, ozav opprjompev. (“Whether we do every¬ 
thing by means of the same [part of the soul], or, since there are three of these, we 
do one thing through one, another through another; whether we learn through one, 
become angry at what goes on within us through a second, and again through a third 
desire the pleasures of food and sexual procreation and related things, or whether we 
are active in each of these with our entire soul when we are stimulated to them.”) 

3 Ibid., 436 B: AijXov, dzi zavzdv zavavzia noieiv rj nacr/eiv Kaza zavzdv ye Kai 
npoq zavzdv ovk iOeXijcrei apa % maze, av nov evpioKcopev iv avzoiq zavza 
yvyvopeva, eioopeOa ozi ov zavzdv rjv, aXXa nXeico. (Translation in text.) 
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has the same nature as its object, so that, for instance, the knowledge of 
what is healthful and what is harmful would itself be healthful and harm¬ 
ful, and the knowledge of evil and good itself evil and good. It means only 
that knowledge shares the metaphysical or the special scientific character 
of its field of inquiry . 1 

Returning to the soul, Plato notes that there is an antagonism between 
the sensual desires, which are directed solely toward their natural objects 
which they like beasts seek to overpower, and another impulse, which 
through rational deliberation ( logismos ) restrains the soul from submit¬ 
ting to these desires. By virtue of the earlier thesis that the same thing can¬ 
not do or experience opposites at the same time, in the same manner, and 
in relation to the same thing, it follows that there must be two mutually op¬ 
posed eide in the soul : 2 3 that of sensual desire (the epithumetikon ) and that 
of theoretical thought (the logistikon). The word eidos, as Plato uses it 
here, cannot have its pregnant meaning of “eternal ontic form”; neither 
may it be translated “faculty,” as Steinhart, for instance, renders it. In this 
context, it must rather be understood in the sense of “specific part,” a 
meaning that it often has elsewhere, particularly in the Sophist and the 
Statesman? As is clear from the previous argument, only the logistikon in 
the human soul has a metaphysical foundation in an eidos in the sense of a 

1 Ibid., 438 D and E: Tovto mivvv, rjv S’ iyco, c/)ddi ye tote fiovXeadm Asysiv, ei 
apa vvv spaQsq, on oua iariv oia elvai rov, avia psv pova amcov povcov eon, 
tcov Se ttoicov nvcov jcoia ana. Kai ov n Asya), cog, oicov civ, rj, miavrn Kai ecjtiv, 
cog apa Kai tcov vywivcov Kai voacoScov ij emarrjpn vyiEivp Kai voacoSng Kai tcov 
kokcov Kai tcov ayaOcov kokt) Kai ayadiy aAA’ etteiSt] ovk avrov omEp EKiavqprj 
eotIv eyevETO emorripif, aAAa jtoiov nvog, tovto S’ rjv vyisivov Kai vocrcoSEg, 
noia Sij ng avvEfSp Kai ami ) ysvEoOai, Kai tovto avrijv Enoirtoev pr/KEn 
ETCKJTijpTjv anAcoq KaAeicsQai, aAAa tov koiov nvog KpoaysvopEvov iaTpiKijv. 
(“Grant thus, if you have now understood me, that this is what I just meant to say, 
that of those things which are in relation to something, that which is only in itself is 
related solely to something that is in itself, but that which is in some [particular] 
mode is related to something that is in some [particular] mode. And I do not mean 
that [knowledge] has the same nature as that to which it is related, that therefore 
knowledge of what is healthful and harmful is itself healthful and harmful, and that 
of evil and good itself evil and good; but that, since it did not become knowledge of 
that thing in itself of which it provides knowledge, but rather a science of some par¬ 
ticular thing, namely, what is healthful and harmful, it follows that it also became a 
particular science itself, and this caused it to be no longer called simply science in it¬ 
self, but through the addition of this qualification, medical science.”) 

2 Ibid., 439 E: Tamapsv mivvv,... Svo ljpiv cbpioOco EiSr\ iv yv/fj dvovra’ 

3 The fact that Plato, especially in the Sophist and the Statesman, often uses the terms 
EiSog and pspog (‘part’) synonymously (insofar as pepog signifies a “natural divi¬ 
sion”), has been rightly observed by Brommer in his dissertation cited earlier (op. 
cit., p. 117). In the Sophist this is at once evident, for what is at issue there is the dia¬ 
lectical method of diairesis or dichotomy of the more comprehensive eide into their 
subordinate parts. As Stenzel has shown, this method also betrays the influence of 
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self-subsistent ontic form that is transcendent in character. 

Between these two completely antagonistic parts of the soul there must 
be a third, which functions as a mediator in order to assist the logistikon in 
controlling the epithumetikon. For it seemed impossible to Plato that the 
nous could directly control the impulse of sensual desire in the soul, since 
these two are completely opposite to each other in nature and thus remain 
limited to their respective spheres of activity. This third, mediating part of 
the soul, which, as we have already noticed, is called the thumoeides, 
shares some of the features of the two parts that are the seats of sensual de¬ 
sire and of thought; but it is nevertheless different from both of these. It 
can perhaps best be represented as “moral sense,” which, apart from ratio¬ 
nal insight, desires what is just and good. This third part of the soul, there¬ 
fore, is intended to serve as a bridge between the form principle proper in 
the soul, which resides in the logistikon, and the matter principle, which 
holds sway in the epithumetikon. 

j. The Unity of the Soul in This Trichotomistic Conception Is 
Sought in the Pythagorean Principle of Harmony. The 
Absence of a Metaphysical Foundation for the Latter 
This attempt at synthesis had to remain ineffectual, however. Plato 
teaches that the part of the soul responsible for sensual desire should ac¬ 
cept the leadership of the thinking part, and this accords with the origi¬ 
nal meaning ( arche ) of justice as an inner virtue of the soul. In an earlier 
context, Plato had expounded civil justice, which prescribed that each 
person remain strictly within the limits of his own vocational class. He 
now says, however, that this civil justice is only a shadowy image 
(i eidolon ) of inner justice . * 1 According to the idea of justice, the distinct 
parts of the soul should agree with one another, even though their 
proper spheres of activity must be strictly maintained - just as there is 
an agreement in harmony between the high, middle, and low notes. 
Moreover, the highest part should lead the lowest . 2 But if, as Plato 
claims, the part that is the seat of sensual desire indeed can do nothing 

Democritus, inasmuch as its ultimate aim is the discovery of the azopov EiSog, i.e., 
the eidos that is not further divisible. 

1 Ibid., 443 C: EiScoXov n zfjg SiKaioavvpg (‘a certain image of justice’)- Ibid/. To Se 
ye ahrideg, zoiovzo piv n i)v, cog eoikev, p SiKaioavvr/, aXX' ov zzepi zrjv ego) 
npatgiv zcbv avzov, aXXa KEpi zpv ivzdg cog aXpOcog KEpi iavzov Kai za eavzov 
(“True justice seems to be of this quality, yet not with respect to the external perfor¬ 
mance of our vocation, but in reality with respect to its internal performance, which 
concerns ourselves and what belongs to us.”) 

2 Ibid., 443 D: Igvvappdoavza zpia o'vza (ba/rep opovg, zpsig appoviag azeyvcog, 
VEazijg ze Kai vnazrig Kai psar/g, Kai si aXXa azza pszalgv zvyyavEi dvza, navza 
zavza IgvvSrjoavza Kai navzditacnv Eva yEvdpsvov ek koXXcov ... (“... bringing the 
three parts into mutual harmony according to their boundaries, as it were - just like 
the sounds of the highest, lowest, and middle strings, and whatever else might lie be- 
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other than strive like a wild “beast” ( Orjpiov ) to satisfy its needs, it 
hardly seems possible that rational deliberation could exert any influ¬ 
ence within its sphere of activity. Instead, this part of the soul is ruled 
by the blind Ananke of the matter principle. We shall later encounter 
this same problem in the Timaeus. 

It was of no avail for Plato to introduce the thumoeides as a mediating 
principle between the thi nki ng part and the sensual part of the soul. For the 
thumoeides too must remain within its own sphere of activity and is not 
situated above the two antagonistic parts of the soul. Because it lacks any 
idea of a fundamental, transcendent root-unity located above the diversity 
of temporal structures, the trichotomistic conception itself prevents Plato 
from attaining to a true synthesis of the fonn and matter principles in his 
view of the soul. In the absence of such a synthesis, he also was unable to 
grasp in their true nature and coherence the distinct structures within tem¬ 
poral human bodily existence, which he undoubtedly had in view in his 
doctrine of tripartition. The Greek form-matter motive made it impossible 
to gain any insight into the soul as the transcendent, spiritual, fundamental 
unity of human nature, and it compelled theoria to locate the soul in an ab¬ 
straction from bodily existence. 

In the trichotomous division, each part of the soul is shut off and made 
to stand alone, in complete separation from the other two spheres of activ¬ 
ity. Apparently taking his cue from the Pythagoreans, Plato resorts in the 
sixth book to the principle of harmony in order to grant once again a role 
to the idea of unity. This principle remains completely unfounded in this 
connection, however, for it presupposes an idea of a unity and totality 
which the trichotomistic conception lacks and, in fact, excludes in princi¬ 
ple. 

Plato’s basic inability to accept the tripartite soul as a harmonic whole 
during this stage of the development of his theory of ideas is clearly evi¬ 
dent in book X, where he again takes up the problem of the immortality of 
the psyche. Here the Orphic-Pythagorean dualism in the conception of the 
relation between the thinking soul and the material body, with which we 
have already become acquainted in the Phaedo, again raises its head. The 
immortality of the soul, which is seemingly demanded by the idea of jus¬ 
tice, is now supported by a new proof intended to supplement those ad¬ 
vanced in the Phaedo} Socrates argues that each thing can only be de¬ 
stroyed by the evil that is specific to itself (the organic body by disease, 
grain by mildew, wood by rotting, etc.). The special evil of the soul is 

tween - joined all of this together and in an absolute sense became one out of many 

[parts] ...”) Ibid., 443 E: ooQiav Si ri)v imcnamvcjav ravTrj rrj npa^ei (... but 

[calls] wisdom the conduct which leads this activity.”) 

1 Ibid., 608 ff. 
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moral wickedness, this being opposed to the four cardinal virtues of wis¬ 
dom, temperance, fortitude, and justice. Since experience makes clear that 
these vices do not destroy the soul, the latter must be indestructible; for it 
could never be killed by an evil foreign to its nature, such as that consti¬ 
tuted by the body. This also implies that immortality is individual. In their 
immortality, the souls always remain the same, and more souls can thus 
never arise than have existed in the past. For if something immortal should 
become more numerous, then it would have to originate from what is mor¬ 
tal, and everything would eventually become immortal, which is an ab¬ 
surd notion. 

It must be asked, however, whether this individual immortality belongs 
to the entire tripartite soul that has been under discussion until now. Soc¬ 
rates hints that this would be unthinkable: “It is not easily conceivable that 
the soul, such as it has appeared to us as something immortal, should be 
composed of many parts not joined in the fairest composition.” 1 “We 
must regard the soul as it truly is, not as we see it now, disfigured by its as¬ 
sociation with the body and other evils, but as it is when it has been puri¬ 
fied from this... 

But what we have just said of it is true of its present appearance.” Only 
“if we focus upon the philosophical endeavor of the soul and consider 
what it then associates with and yearns to associate with, as being itself 
akin to what is divine, immortal, and everlasting, then we shall be able to 
gather what it will become if it should devote itself entirely to this en¬ 
deavor,” and is purified by this impulse from the earthly filth that has en¬ 
crusted it all around by reason of its union with the material body. “And 
then one will see its real nature \physis\, i.e., whether this is multiform 
[ polueides ] or uniform [simple, monoeides ]” 2 

1 Ibid., 611 A.ff.: 'AAA', i)v S' eyed, pijze mvro oidpeOa' 6 yap Aoyog ovk edoei ■ prize 
ye av zrj dAiideozazp ipvoei zoiovzov eivai yvxijv, maze jzoAAfjq nomAiag Kai 
avopoiozrizog ze Kai Siatjiopdg yepeiv avzd npdq avzo. ... Ov paSiov ... ai'Siov 
eivai ovvOezov ze ex iroAAdv Kai pf] zrj KaAAiozp Ke/pr/pevov ovvOeoei, (bg vvv 
ljpiv efiavri ij yv/ij- (“But this also [viz., that the number of immortal souls should 
increase] we shall not believe, since reason will not allow it, nor that the soul in its 
true nature should be such that it is freighted with great diversity and unlikeness and 
a lack of self-consistency.... Not easily [is it conceivable] ... that the soul, such as it 
has now appeared to us, viz., as something immortal, should be composed of many 
parts not joined in the fairest composition.”) 

2 Ibid., 611 B-612 A: oiov S' eozi zrj aAr/deia, ov AeAafiripevov Sei avzd deaoaodai 
imo ze zijq zov odpazog Koivaviag Kai dAAav kokgov, dozzep vvv ijpeig QedpeOa, 
aAA' oiov eozi KaOapov yiyvopevov, ... vvv Se einopev pev aApOrj jzepi avzov, 
oiov ev za napovzi cpaivezar ... Eig zijv (jnAoooQiav avzfjq, Kai evvoeiv, wv 
dnzezai Kai o'lcov ec/tiezai opiAicov, cog tgvyyevijg ovoa za ze deico Kai aOavaza Kai 
za aei dvzi, Kai oia av yevoizo za zoiovza naoa emonopevt] Kai mo zavzrig zfjg 
oppfjg eKKopiodeioa eK zov tiovzov, ev a vvv eozi... Kai zoz’av ziq iSoi avzfjq zijv 
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k. The Revision of the Trichotomistic Conception of the 

Phaedrus 

It is clear from this entire exposition that Plato is harking back here 
again to the conception of the soul presented in the Phaedo. In its true 
and pure nature, the soul is a sheer theoretical mental substance and is 
thus simple rather than composite. The tripartition of the soul is merely 
a result of its incarnation in the impure material body, which constitutes 
an evil for it. Immortality belongs to the soul only in its pure state. It 
should be noted that Plato is here evidently revising the conception of 
the trichotomy that the Phaedrus had related in mythological form. For 
in the picture presented there, the soul already had three parts before it 
was clothed in an earthly body, and it was thus immortal in its entire tri¬ 
partite nature. The Republic, by contrast, reserves immortality solely for 
the logistikon, the thinking part of the soul, although this is done only 
implicitly. And as we shall see when we turn to the Timaeus, Plato from 
this point on remains faithful to the latter conception, except for the fact 
that he later modifies his understanding of the nature of this part of the 
soul. 

/. The Inner Antinomy in the Republic’s Conception of the Soul. 

Review of the Present State of the Theory of Ideas 

It is evident, however, that the above development led to a distinct 
antinomy in Plato’s theory of the soul. There is, on the one hand, an eth¬ 
ical conception in which justice is manifested within the soul through 
the harmonious arrangement of its three parts into a good and beautiful 
whole, following the example of the just state with its three classes. In 
contrast to this, there is a metaphysical conception which regards the 
tripartition as a defilement of the soul in its true, simple nature. The first 
theory is pervaded by the Socratic spirit; the second is suffused by the 
Orphic-Pythagorean and Eleatic spirit. This antinomy, moreover, has a 
deeper source in the unreconciled dualism which still prevails in the Re¬ 
public between the religious form motive and the matter motive. 

In this dialogue, to be sure, the theory of ideas has reached a stage of de¬ 
velopment in which the relationship between the divine idea and the eide 
appears to be satisfactorily resolved. The Socratic motive of the divine 
nous as the origin of the good and the beautiful in the visible cosmos has 
indeed triumphed in this conception. Nevertheless, the conception of the 
relation between the form principle and the earthly matter principle con¬ 
tinues to be essentially determined by the influence of Orphic-Pythago- 
reanism. The conception of eros as a mediator, presented in the Sympo¬ 
sium and the Phaedrus, has once again been pushed into the background, 
and the optimistic view of life has departed along with it. As a process of 
eternal becoming, earthly physis defiles the pure eide when they are incar- 

dXrjthi v, she jcoXveidrjg eire yovoeiSrjg. ... (Translation in the text.) 
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nated within it (this was in fact also recognized by the Symposium). Simi¬ 
larly, the soul in its simple nature as a pure theoretical mental substance is 
defded by its association with the earthly material body and deformed into 
an entity composed of three parts. 

At the close of the ninth book, it is emphatically asserted that the ideal 
state, which forms the model of the virtuous tripartite soul (corresponding 
to the true idea of justice), cannot be found anywhere on earth. The dark 
power of Ananke will always cause the polis to degenerate and to fall 
away from the idea. “But in heaven,” as Socrates concludes with some 
resignation, “there is perhaps a model of it for him who desires to see it 
and, seeing it, to organize his earthly polis in accordance therewith .” 1 

The same pessimistic conclusion also seems to emerge with respect to 
the actualization of the idea of justice in the tripartite soul joined to the 
matter principle. Will the dark Ananke of the matter principle that is at 
work in the epithumetikon ever allow itself to be curbed by the true pursuit 
of wisdom in the theoretical mental substance? Or will this be granted 
only to those few who can devote themselves fully to the philosophical 
theoria of the eide and the idea, but at the price of turning their gaze away 
from the visible cosmos in the ascetic way of life recommended in the 
Phaedol Moreover, are not many, through no fault of their own, predis¬ 
posed to a bad life by the dark Ananke that prevails in the matter principle? 
Herein lies the problem that will soon be examined in the Timaeus, where 
it will receive a remarkable solution that places the autonomy of the mat¬ 
ter principle in the clearest light. 


1 Ibid., 592 B: 'AAA', fjv S' eyw, ev ovpavw icrcog KapaSeiypa dvaKeuai Tq> 
ftovAopevcp opav tcai opmvn eavrdv KazoiKi^eiv. (Translation in the text.) 
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Chapter Two 


The Dialectic of the Form-Matter Motive in the Crisis of the 
Theory of Ideas. The Theaetetus, the Parmenides, the Sophist, 
the Statesman, and the Dialectical Portion of the Phaedrus 

1. The Crisis of the Theory of Ideas and the Continuing 
Influence of the Religious Dialectic in the New, Dialectical 
Logic. The Theaetetus as a Preparation for the Eleatic 
Dialogues 

The course of development of Plato’s thought is faithfully reflected in 
the evolution of his conception of dialectic. In his first stage, the latter 
fully preserves the original Socratic features. It is essentially a teleologi¬ 
cal logic, whose purpose is the apprehension of arete (aperr /), the true 
end of men and things, and which is given the form of a dialogue or dis¬ 
cussion between two parties. As we have seen, it constantly exhibits the 
genuinely religious tendency to bring things to a central focus, in that it 
does not round off the concept in a purely logical definition, but rather 
relates it to the divine idea {idea) of the good and beautiful, the princi¬ 
ple of origin of all form, measure, and harmony in the visible cosmos. 

When the theory of ideas makes its appearance in Plato’s thought, the 
dialectic takes a metaphysical turn: the logical concept is related to the 
metaphysical, intelligible world of eternal ontic forms, the eide. The aim 
of this dialectic is the apprehension of true being, which is set in polar op¬ 
position to the realm of becoming in its eternal flux (the visible cosmos), 
and which has to be viewed in complete detachment from sense experi¬ 
ence and the temporal world subject to the principle of matter. Plato’s 
metaphysical conception absolutizes these ontic forms into self-subsistent 
entities, and, as we have seen, it thereby comes into religious conflict with 
the Socratic idea of origin. The latter was not merely logical; rather, in its 
philosophic character, it was determined in a way that was distinctly reli¬ 
gious. Neither was the solution to this problem offered in the Republic a 
logical one. Since it had to do entirely with philosophy’s idea of origin, it 
could only be a priori and transcendental in character. As I shall later dem¬ 
onstrate at length in my exposition of the fundamentals of my transcen¬ 
dental critique of philosophic thought, this solution had its ground in a re¬ 
ligious decision, that is, in a religious choice of a standpoint. 
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a. The Causes of the Crisis in Plato’s Theory> of Ideas. The 
Simplicity> of the Eide as Ideal Ontic Forms Constructed in 
A Priori Fashion, and the Composite Nature of Empirical Things 

In the long run, however, Plato could not remain content with the meta¬ 
physical stage at which he had arrived in the evolution of his dialectic. 
The sharp chorismos (xcopiapdg), the absolute separation, between the 
world of the eide and the visible things subject to the matter principle 
could not even be reconciled with the Socratic idea of the good and 
beautiful; for the latter had to be operative, as a divine form-power, pre¬ 
cisely within the visible cosmos. How then, in the face of this 
chorismos, could the eide be conceived logically as the effective causes 
of the visible world of fonns? 

Plato’s increasing interest in empirical phenomena, which can be clear¬ 
ly observed beginning with the Theaetetus, also demanded a transforma¬ 
tion of the dialectic and a revised conception of the eide. Up to this point 
the world of the eide had been constructed in a priori fashion as a realm of 
ideal ontic forms related to the idea of the good and beautiful, which shed 
its light over everything. The mathematical and logical forms, together 
with the eide of the individual virtues and the eidos of beauty, could still 
be joined to this idea, just as the eidos of “life in itself’ could. To be sure, 
the metaphysical eidos conception had arisen from a mathematical con¬ 
ception of the principle of form and in itself had been completely foreign 
to the Socratic idea. Nevertheless, the Pythagoreans had already intro¬ 
duced the principle of harmony, which was essentially an aesthetic and 
ethical notion, into the mathematical world of form, and they similarly 
conceived of the soul as such a harmonia. Over against this, the Platonic 
world of eide had at first no place for the “composite” things in nature, 
such as men, animals, plants, and inorganic substances. Indeed, the Re¬ 
public had allowed for eide of cultural objects such as tables and reclining 
couches, since the form motive, which had the primacy there, was essen¬ 
tially that of the religion of culture. However, the physis of the “compos¬ 
ite” things of nature had as one of its ontic components the matter princi¬ 
ple of eternal flux, and the latter itself had been deprived of all divinity 
and denied any origin in the divine idea of the kalokagathon. 

Thus, if the Phaedo’s view of the eide as ideal, simple forms was to be 
maintained, no eide that were composite in nature could be allowed within 
the confines of the intelligible world. Accepting such composite eide 
would have demanded, as a first step, the acknowledgment that there was 
an eidos of hule, but this seemed to be excluded by the religious form mo¬ 
tive of the religion of culture, as that was embodied in the Socratic idea. 
Motion in the typically Greek sense of continuous chaotic change was in¬ 
compatible with the ideal ontic form of the eidetic world, at least if this 
was taken in its pure state. And in this initial metaphysical conception of 
the realm of ideas, the equally characteristic Greek view of motion as a 
form-giving power ( dunamis ) proceeding from the rational soul, which 
ever since Anaxagoras had been reserved for the divine principle of form, 
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also could not be combined with the eidos; for, in this conception, the 
eidos was oriented to the static Eleatic view of ontic form. 

b. Plato’s Growing Interest in Empirical Phenomena Beginning with 
the Theaetetus. The Problem o/'Methexis Considered Logically 
To the degree that empirical phenomena as such began to draw Plato’s 
attention, the eide were primarily assigned the task of securing the onto¬ 
logical foundation for these phenomena of the visible cosmos. The de¬ 
mand now arose to “save” the visible world of phenomena (rar 
tpaivopeva diaaco^eiv) by granting to all empirical things without ex¬ 
ception a share ( methexis ) in the eide. And since within the conceptual 
framework of the Greek form-matter motive the entire visible cosmos 
displayed a composite character, it became necessary to make the at¬ 
tempt to achieve within the eidetic world itself a synthesis between the 
form and matter principles. This meant, first of all, that the earlier dis¬ 
cussed problem of methexis, which even the Republic had left essen¬ 
tially unresolved, had to assume the central position in Plato’s dialectic. 

Now this problem takes on a new dialectical form: How can the one log¬ 
ically become a plurality? If the eidos as a metaphysical, ideal formal 
unity is indeed the effective cause ( aitia ) of an innumerable multiplicity of 
individual things having form in the visible cosmos that participate in this 
eidos, how is it to be understood logically that an unlimited multiplicity 
arises from this one? As long as Plato held to the original Eleatic concep¬ 
tion of the eidos as an absolute or simple formal unity, this problem had to 
remain insoluble. Plurality then had to be abandoned to the realm of mere 
sense appearance as an absolute oak on ( ovk ov ) or non-being, and with 
regard to it there could only be a doxa, an unfounded opinion, and not 
episteme or truly theoretical knowledge. 

In the Republic the one and many problem had been raised only with re¬ 
spect to the relationship of the many eide in themselves to the one divine 
idea of the kalokagathon. The solution offered to this problem had not 
been a truly logical one; rather it was a priori and transcendental. The Re¬ 
public taught that the multiplicity of eide derive their being from the one 
divine idea. If this idea of origin was to have any effect on the logical side 
of Plato’s dialectic, however, the rigid isolation of the eide had to be bro¬ 
ken through in a logical-dialectical manner. The eide had to be placed in 
logical relation to one another, and thereby they had to lose their absolute 
self-containment and monadic character . 1 


1 Over against the position of Gottfied Stallbaum and his school, J. Stenzel has con¬ 
vincingly demonstrated in his Studien zur Entwicklung der platonischen Dialektik 
von Sokrates zu Aristoteles (2nd.; Leipzig and Berlin, 1931, p. 48) that there is yet 
no trace of this in the dialectic of the Republic. Indeed, opponents of this position 
have appealed to Republic 454 A and 476 A and have claimed that Plato is here al¬ 
ready speaking, respectively, of a Siaipemg leaf el8r\ and a xoivcovia redv yevcov; 
nevertheless, as Stenzel has shown at length, these passages have in fact no connec¬ 
tion with the new dialectic that is developed in the Eleatic dialogues (the 
Parmenides, the Sophist, and the Statesman) and also in the later, dialectical portion 
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c. The New, Dialectical Turn of Plato’s Logic 

In making this move, Plato clearly intended to preserve the metaphysi¬ 
cal character of the eide as transcendent ontic forms. He could do this, 
however, only at the expense of having his logic become entangled in 
internal antinomies. It was then forced to enter upon the only path open 
to a dialectical logic that is rooted in a dualistic ground-motive. It had to 
think its way through the logical contradictions in a process of thought 
in order to attain to a higher logical synthesis. 

The basic error of such a dialectical mode of thought will not become 
fully apparent to us until we have been confronted with the transcendental 
critique of philosophical thought, in which I have subjected the problem 
of theoretical antithesis and synthesis to a fundamental inquiry. For the 
present, we must content ourselves with the thesis already set forth in the 
Introduction, namely, that veritable theoretical synthesis requires a su- 
pra-logical point of departure, in which the aspects of reality that are theo¬ 
retically articulated and set over against one another are actually brought 
to a central focus in a deeper fundamental unity. A dualistic ground-mo¬ 
tive such as that of form and matter, however, definitively excludes such a 
point of departure; it cannot provide theoretical thought, therefore, with 
any real foundation for theoretical synthesis. If, as a consequence, logic 
presumes to take over the task of synthesis itself, it must attempt to over¬ 
come the theoretical antithesis in a logical way, and in so doing it must jet¬ 
tison the logical principle of contradiction in the actual syntheses at which 
it arrives. 

In the Phaedo, it was from this very logical principle that the intrinsic 
self-containedness of the eide was derived. Mutually opposed eide could 
not be comprehended logically in a single idea. By virtue of the same logi¬ 
cal principle, the metaphysical, supersensible ontic form was of necessity 
held to exclude the eternal becoming of the matter principle, and, simi¬ 
larly, the absolute unity of the eidos could not be synthetically combined 
with the unlimited multiplicity of the sense objects that participate in it. 
No foundation could be provided for a synthesis among the eide them¬ 
selves, and of the eide with empirical reality, unless it were possible to 
achieve a true synthesis between the form and matter principles. Since the 
religious ground-motive of Greek thought excluded any such synthesis, 
however, Plato’s dialectical logic could offer nothing but bogus solutions 
of a metaphysical kind. 

d. The Meaning of the Synopsis in the Original Conception of 
the Eide. The Evasion of the Logical Contradictions in 
This Conception 

On the other hand, any attempt to think through the earlier metaphysical 
conception of the eide in a logical manner could only cause it to dis¬ 
solve at once in internal antinomies. An absolute formal unity which ad¬ 
mits of no inner plurality and diversity transcends every logical concept, 
which always retains its character as a unity in a multiplicity of distin- 

of the Phaedrus. 
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guishing features. Therefore, as soon as the attempt was made to grasp 
this absolute unity in logical terms as an ontic form, this conception had 
logically to annul itself; for unity, being, and form must necessarily be 
distinguished in logical analysis, and a logical diversity permits of only 
a logical, i.e., a relative, unity, not an absolute unity. Plato’s greatness 
and honesty as a thinker is evident to no small degree in the Parme¬ 
nides, a dialogue in which, without any attempt to disguise what he is 
doing, he brings to light the logical contradictions in which the earlier 
conception of the eide inevitably had to entangle thought, and thus once 
again renders the entire theory of ideas problematic. 

In the first stage of the development of this theory, which received its 
mature expression in the Republic, there was actually no attempt to com¬ 
prehend the eidos in a concept. The aim here, on the contrary, was only to 
provide for the method of concept formation a real foundation in the meta¬ 
physical ontic form. Like the divine idea, the eidos itself, as the hypothe¬ 
sis of the logical concept, was understood to fall within the scope of an in¬ 
tuitive, synoptic contemplation of essence. Thus, this synopsis was not 
based on a logical definition of the general nature of a thing or of a state of 
affairs; instead, it attempted, without logical analysis, to gain a direct view 
of the ideal ontic form itself as this is represented in concrete, individual 
instances. This synopsis had an unmistakable poetic, aesthetic quality. 
Just as an artist seeks to make an ideal portrayal of what is universally hu¬ 
man and to represent this in a concrete figure, the Platonic synopsis seeks 
to apprehend the ideal ontic form through an intuitive mode of thought, 
which perceives the direct representation of the ideal type in what is con¬ 
crete and individual. 

In this conception of the eidos, the logical concept is given a status that 
is altogether secondary. According to the theory presented in the Republic 
the logical definition, for example, that of justice as r a eavzov npazzei v 
(i.e., that each person perform his own proper task within his class), does 
not make known the eidos, the ideal nature of what is under consideration. 
The use of such a method of definition was necessary to counter the eristic 
of the Sophists; nevertheless, if such was to lead to true episteme, to theo¬ 
retical knowledge of true being, it had to be founded in a synopsis which 
related the eide themselves to the one divine idea of the good and beautiful 
(cwvopdv eiguiav ideav). The conception of episteme as an anamnesis, a 
recollection of the eidetic world that was beheld by the soul in its pre-exis¬ 
tent state, was wholly in keeping with this a priori conception of synopsis 
and its repudiation of empirical phenomena. 

In the new stage of development of Plato’s dialectic, in contrast, it is 
precisely the method of logical definition that comes to the fore. A reso¬ 
lute attempt is made to think through the theory of ideas itself in truly logi¬ 
cal fashion, to grasp the eide in terms of logical relations, and to conceive 
them in logical relation to the visible world that had been characterized in 
the Republic as the realm of becoming. The doctrine of anamnesis no lon¬ 
ger plays a role here. 

All of this is accompanied by a quite remarkable suppression of the 
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Eleatic conception of the eidos and an attempt to conceive the latter as a 
type of active soul-substance. The earlier chorismos between the intelligi¬ 
ble world of static ontic forms and the visible world of becoming and 
change is then almost completely absorbed into the metaphysical dichot¬ 
omy between the anima rationalis and the material body, a dichotomy 
that does not exclude the union of these two. 

e. The Exaltation of the Principle of Motion in the Theaetetus. 

The Acquisition of Knowledge as Kivqaig. Epistemological 

Analysis of Existential Judgments 

This new conception makes its bold appearance in the Theaetetus, a dia¬ 
logue that doubtless was written after the Republic. This dialogue deliv¬ 
ers a frontal attack on Protagoras’ theory of knowledge, which, as we 
have seen, consigned human knowledge altogether to the fluidity of the 
matter principle, the rheuston of individual sensory perceptions. Never¬ 
theless, it contains at the same time a remarkable exaltation of the prin¬ 
ciple of motion in connection with the thinking soul and a depreciation 
of the inertness and quiescence of the soul-substance . 1 Socrates ob¬ 
serves that the acquisition of knowledge, like exercise, is an instance of 
kinesis or motion; rest, by contrast, that is, the lack of exercise and of a 
desire to learn, causes the soul to forget what it has once learned. Mo¬ 
tion, therefore, is something good with respect to the body and soul, 
while the other, rest, is just the opposite. 

A definitive refutation of Protagoras’ position is sought here by way of 
an epistemological analysis of existential judgments, that is to say, judg¬ 
ments which, for instance, attribute to a sound or color that has been per¬ 
ceived by the senses certain general predicates, such as being or non-be¬ 
ing, likeness or unlikeness, identity or difference, unity or plurality, 
beauty or ugliness, goodness or badness. As Socrates demonstrates, all 
these predicates belong to that which the thinking soul itself apprehends 
through itself (ami) Si' avrrjg i) y/vxq), independently of any sense organ 
belonging to the material body . 2 In Plato’s conception, they are undoubt¬ 
edly grounded in eide; but in existential judgments these eide are con- 


1 Plato, Theaetetus, 153 B. 

2 Plato, Theaetetus, 185 A ff.; note 186 A: ZQ. rtoxepcov ovv xiOr/g xpv ovcriav; xovxo 
yap paXiax’ em ndvxcov ixapenexai. 0EAI. Eyco pev cov avrr] tj y/vyi) KaO' avxrjv 
Eixopeyexai. ZQ. T H tcai to opoiov Kai to avopoiov, Kai to xavxdv Kai <to> 
exepov; 0EAI. Nai. ZQ. Ti Sai; KaXov Kai aiaypov, Kal ayaddv Kai kokov; 
0EAI. Kai xovxcov poi SokeI ev mig paXioxa jxpdg aXXrjXa OKonEioOai xi)v 
ovcriav, dvaXoyigopevrj ev iavxfj xa ysyovoxa Kai xa napovxa npog xa psXXovxa. 
(“Socrates: To which of the two [viz., the thinking soul or the bodily sense organs] 
do you account knowledge of the ontic form? For this, above all, is present in every¬ 
thing. Theaetetus: I place it among that which the soul itself apprehends through it¬ 
self. Soc.: And also likeness and unlikeness, sameness and otherness? Theaet.: Yes. 
Soc.: Where then do you place beauty and ugliness, and good and bad? Theaet.: 
Also with these, it seems to me that it beholds the essence and the mutual relation¬ 
ships above all in thought, in that it compares within itself the past and the present 
with the future.”) 
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nected, apparently in the most natural way, with aisthesis (aiaOr/aig) or 
sense perception, even though they themselves transcend sense percep¬ 
tion as this takes place through the material body and even though they are 
apprehended only by the thinking soul itself. 

f Being as the Copula in Existential Judgments and as the Presum¬ 
ed Metaphysical Synthesis between Mutually Opposed Eide. 

The Metaphysical Tendency of Plato’s New, Dialectical Logic 
The existential judgments place the above-mentioned general predicates 
in relation to one another, so that every “being” implies a “non-being,” 
and vice versa. Thus the positive judgment “This is an animal” implies 
countless negative judgments, such as “This is not a plant, a stone, a 
cultural object.” In the judgment, therefore, “being” can be joined both 
to identity and difference (“A is different from B and identical to it¬ 
self’); both to unity and to plurality (“A tree is a unity in plurality”); 
and likewise both to rest and to motion (“I am at rest in the moving ve¬ 
hicle”). 

What then could have been more natural than to attempt by way of a 
theory of judgment to relativize the eide logically and to bridge the rigid 
chorismos between the metaphysical ontic forms and the transitory things 
of experience, which are subject to the matter principle? In developing 
this logical theory of judgment, however, which particularly in the Soph¬ 
ist and the Statesman is founded in a theory of logical definition, Plato 
failed to limit its reference to temporal reality and to conceive the logical 
aspect in its proper position within the temporal order of aspects and in its 
theoretical relation to the non-logical aspects. Had he done so, the theory 
would never have assumed the typically dialectical character, based upon 
a logical relativization of the principle of contradiction, that was imposed 
on it especially in the Parmenides and the Sophist. 

In temporal reality, to which existential judgments refer, motion and 
static (spatial) rest can never constitute absolute opposites. They are both 
merely distinct aspects of one and the same reality. For this reason, all spa¬ 
tial rest can only be a state of rest within a reality that is simultaneously in 
motion. The same is the case with unity and plurality. All temporal unity 
is necessarily a relative unity within plurality, just as all logical determi¬ 
nations such as identity and difference, likeness and unlikeness, are neces¬ 
sarily correlative in character. 

Plato’s new dialectical logic, however, has a distinct metaphysical ten¬ 
dency that was impressed on it by his religious ground-motive itself. It 
sets out to relativize in a logical way the eide themselves in their character 
as metaphysical ontic fonns and to derive number, spatiality, and motion 
logically from the metaphysical oneness of the eidos as an ontic form. Its 
aim in this is to make understandable how this eidos can actually be the 
aitia, the effective ontic ground, of the things within temporal reality that 
participate in it. The “being” that is the copula in existential judgments is 
thus not referred merely to temporal existence; it is rather conceived as a 
metaphysical eidos that supposedly unites in itself all the other eide. Mo¬ 
tion and rest, identity and difference, unity and plurality, etc., are also ex¬ 
pressly conceived as eide, with the intention of annulling in the metaphys- 
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ical synthesis of the all-embracing eidos of being the mutual oppositions 
by which these qualities would absolutely exclude one another. 

g. The Continuing Influence of the Religious Dialectic in Plato’s 
Dialectical Logic 

In Plato’s dialectical logic what is at issue, in the final analysis, is a syn¬ 
thesis between the principles of form and matter. The dialectical 
ground-motive had placed these in absolute opposition to each other. 
Now Plato was attempting to synthesize them in a purely dialectical- 
logical way. 

In this kind of theoretical dialectic, as we saw in the Introduction, it is 
religious dialectic, hiding behind the mask of logic, that is everywhere 
making its presence felt. This religious dialectic essentially sets aside 
problems that are theoretical, that is to say, scientific (e.g., those of the re¬ 
lation of numerical unity to logical unity, of the logical movement of 
thought to physical motion) by substituting them with supra-theoretical 
prejudgments. 

The eternal ontic form, in the metaphysical sense of Plato’s theory of 
the eide, can never be joined logically to the Greek matter principle, be¬ 
cause the entire polar dualism between these two is rooted in the dialectic 
of the Greek ground-motive, which is religious in character, and this reli¬ 
gious dialectic is in control of Greek logic itself. An eidos of hide, such as 
the Sophist will attempt to introduce, is an internally contradictory, 
self-destructive notion. And the genuinely dialectical attempt to interpret 
the logical copula (‘is’), which joins subject and predicate in existential 
judgments, as the higher metaphysical synthesis between logically op¬ 
posed eide can in fact only undermine the metaphysics of the transcendent 
ontic forms itself; for if motion and rest can both be joined to an eidos of 
being, as is taught in both the Parmenides and the Sophist, being in its 
metaphysical sense is actually deprived of everything that could distin¬ 
guish it from temporal reality. The chorismos is then broken through, in 
fact, at the cost of the metaphysical character of the eide as absolute forms 
of being. 

This dialectical logic, of course, was unable to bring the dualism of the 
Greek ground-motive a single step closer to resolution. It rather only 
served to entangle the theory of ideas in a fundamental crisis. And as the 
next stage of development makes clear, this crisis could only be overcome 
by re-instituting the metaphysical dualism between the eidetic world and 
the world of phenomena and by no longer allowing this dualism to be re¬ 
solved into the dichotomy of thinking soul and material body. This does 
not mean, however, that the new dialectical logic will be abandoned; it 
merely will be restricted in its application to the eidetic structures of that 
which comes into being through a mixing process. These structures, fur¬ 
thermore, will not in themselves be identified with the pure eide, but will 
rather be grounded in a system of dialectical relations between them. This 
new, restricted conception of the dialectical logic will then be worked out 
in the Philebus and the Timaeus. 

Plato sets forth his new, dialectical logic in the three so-called Eleatic 
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dialogues: the Parmenides, the Sophist, and the Statesman (Politicus ). In 
these dialogues, the discussion leader is no longer Socrates, but rather, ei¬ 
ther the founder of the Eleatic school, Parmenides, or an unnamed pupil of 
his. The second part of the Phaedrus, however, also contains a description 
and application of the dialectical logic. The first part of this dialogue pro¬ 
ceeded from the theory of ideas as it was conceived in its earlier stage of 
development and even bears certain features of the original Socratic dia¬ 
logues. In my opinion, there is every reason to follow Brommer in ascrib¬ 
ing the dialectical intermezzo in the second part of the Phaedrus to a later 
revision of the dialogue as a whole. 

The Theaetetus, which, as I have noted, was undoubtedly written after 
the Republic (books II-X), prepares the way for the Eleatic trilogy . 1 In its 
frontal attack on the way the Heraclitean matter principle is carried 
through in Protagoras’ theory of knowledge, this dialogue anticipates the 
fundamental critique of the Eleatic ontology that would be presented later 
in the Parmenides and the Sophist. In the Theaetetus there is already clear 
evidence of Plato’s ambition to achieve a metaphysical synthesis between 
the positions of Heraclitus and the Eleatics, which would be sought by 
way of a fundamental transfonnation of the theory of ideas. 

At this point, I shall subject the Parmenides and the Sophist, in particular, 
to a more or less thorough critical analysis in order to shed a clear light on the 
continuing influence of the religious dialectic in the new dialectical logic. 

2. The Dialectic of the Form-Matter Motive in the Parme¬ 
nides and the New, Logical Function of the Idea. The Dy- 
namization of the Eide as Active Soul-Forces (Parmenides 
and Sophist) and the Eideticization of the Matter Principle 

a. The Three Aporias of the Doctrine o/'Methexis in the 
Parmenides 

In the Parmenides, the founder of the Eleatic school, who now leads the 
discussion, brings three aporias or apparent antinomies to the attention 
of the young Socrates. The latter has been defending the earlier concep¬ 
tion of the Platonic theory of ideas. Now Parmenides observes that this 
conception inevitably entangles theoretical thought in these antinomies, 
which are intimately connected with the problem of methexis. We have 
already seen that it is precisely this that formed the crux of the earlier 
conception of the eide. The question of how visible things that are sub¬ 
ject to the matter principle of eternal flux can participate in the world of 
immutable ontic forms poses in essence the genuinely religious-dialecti¬ 
cal problem regarding the possibility of a synthesis between the princi¬ 
ples of form and matter. 

The young Socrates, who in the discussion is undoubtedly defending 
Plato’s earlier position, claims that the theory of ideas is able to escape the 

1 In his paper “The Course of Plato’s Development” ( Melanges philosophiques: Bi- 
hliotheque du Xme Congres international de philosophic, II (Amsterdam, 1948), 
1-16, p. 8, D.H.Th. Vollenhoven underwrites Schleiermacher’s view that the Theae¬ 
tetus was written after the Parmenides. His argument for this position, however, has 
failed to convince me. 
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antinomies worked out by Parmenides’ pupil Zeno. The latter had sought 
to demonstrate that thought is ensnared in these antinomies if it is assumed 
that reality contains plurality, diversity, and motion. What Socrates sets 
forth here is basically the conception of the eide that had been developed 
in the Phaedo. According to this conception, there is one immutable eidos 
of quantitative likeness which stands by itself (avrd KaO' avrd) and one 
eidos of unlikeness that is opposed to this. The multiplicity of things in the 
sensible world participates in both of these eide. Because of this the things 
that are subject to constant change are able to have mutually contradictory 
predicates, for they can share in two different eide. The eide themselves, 
however, can never turn into their opposites. The same applies to the rela¬ 
tionship between the eide of unity and plurality. Although in themselves 
these eide mutually exclude each other as opposites, they nevertheless 
permit of a simultaneous parousia in transitory things, since the latter par¬ 
ticipate both in unity and plurality . 1 

At this point, however, Socrates invites Zeno, who is present at the dis¬ 
cussion, to apply the dialectical method also to the eide, such as those of 
qualitative likeness and unlikeness, unity and plurality, rest and motion, 
and other such qualities, and to demonstrate that these can at the same 
time be entwined with each other and be set apart from one another in 
pairs (diaipeoig). Such a dialectic, which would prove that the world of 
eide contains the same aporias as the world of visible things, would fill 
him with amazement . 2 This is the first mention of the diairesis of the eide, 
a concern which forms the principal theme of the Sophist. 

1 Plato, Parmenides, 129 A, B: ov vopi^Eig eivai avrd KaO' avrd EiSdg xi 
opoiozr^zog, Kai no zoiovza) av dXXo n ivavxiov, 6 ioxiv avopoiov, xovxoiv Si 
Sveiv dvmiv, Kapi Kai oi Kai xaXXa, a Sp noXXa KaXovpev, pexaXapfldvEiv; Kai 
t a piv xfjg opoioxrixog pexaXapPdvovxa opoia yiyveoOai xavxr] xe Kai Kara 
zooovzov, ooov av psxaXapPdvr], xa Si vfjg avopoioxrixog avopoia, xa S’ 
apQoxipcov dpdoxspa; si Si Kai Jiavx’ ivavxicov ovxwv aptyoxipcov pExaXapPavEi, 
Kai ioxi xm psxixEiv apx/ioiv opoia re Kai avopoia avxa avxoig, xi Oavpaoxov; 
Ibid., 129 B: si Si xa zovzcov psxE/ovxa dpipozipcov dptpdxspa anopaivEi 
KEixovOoxa, ovSiv ipoiye, (b Zijvwv, axojxov Soke i sivai, ovSi y’ ei ev dnavx’ 
dnoQaivsi xig xa pexe/eiv xov ivog Kai xavxa xavxa noXXa xd> nXtjOovg av 
pexixEiv (“Do you not think that there is an eidos of likeness, existing in itself, and 
again, in opposition to this, an eidos of unlikeness, and that in these two ontic forms 
I and you and the other things that we call ‘the many’ participate? Also, that the 
things which participate in likeness become alike in that respect and to the degree 
that they participate [in this eidos], those participating in unlikeness become unlike, 
and those that participate in both become both? But if all things participate in both 
opposite eide and through their partaking of both are like and unlike one another, 
what is surprising in that? ... if someone thus proves that things partaking of both 
[eide] experience both [viz., coming to be like and unlike], this would not seem ex¬ 
traordinary at least to me, Zeno, nor would I be surprised if someone should prove 
that all is one insofar as it partakes of unity, and that it is again many in that it also 
partakes of multiplicity.”) 

2 Ibid., 129 D and E: iav Si xig, d vvv Si) eycb iXsyov, npwxov piv Siaiprjxai x m pii 
avxa KaO'avxa xa eiSp, olov dpoioxqxa xe Kai avopownjxa Kai jiXpOog Kai x6 ev 
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The discussion leader, Parmenides, then asks the young Socrates 
whether he thinks that besides the eide of qualitative likeness and unlike¬ 
ness, unity and plurality, justice, beauty, goodness, etc., there is an eidos 
of man that stands by itself, or one of fire and water. When Socrates hesi¬ 
tates to commit himself here, Parmenides remarks that one may not de¬ 
spise any of these things and that there is no reason to deny the existence 
of an eidos even of hair or dirt. 1 This remark brings with it the implicit rec¬ 
ognition of the need to accept eternal, transcendent ontic forms for all 
things in the visible cosmos without exception. This also requires, of 
course, a much closer connection with the empirical world than had been 
the case with the earlier conception of the eide as ideal forms. 

The former Platonic conception of this eidetic world is now confronted 
with three aporias : 1. Do the individual things in the world of phenomena 
each participate in the entire eidos, or only in a part of it? In the first case, 
the theory becomes involved in the antinomy that what is ‘one’ cannot be 
present in a number of things that are separate from one another without 
being separated from itself. 2 In the second case the antinomy arises that 
the eide would then themselves be divisible and could no longer be simple 
in nature, although this is what had been assumed. 3 In addition, things that 
participate in only part of an eidos could no longer be named after the 

Kai azacnv Kai Kivpcnv Kai navza za zoiavza, eiz’ ev eavzoig zavza Svvapeva 
(jvyKEpavvvoOai Kai SiaKpivecrOai ajzopaivp, ayaippv av iycoy', ecfip, davpaozcog, 
co Zr/vcov. (“But if someone should first set apart in pairs the self-subsistent eide of 
the things of which I just spoke - for instance, likeness and unlikeness, plurality and 
unity, rest and motion, and all other such ontic forms - and then prove that they in 
themselves can be combined with and separated from one another, I would be sur¬ 
prised at this, dear Zeno.”) Ibid., 129 E to 130 A: 7zoilv pevzav code pdXHov ... 
ayaadeir/v, ei zig e/oi zpv avzpv zavzrjv aztopiav ev avzoig zoig e’iSeai 
navzoSanwg nXeKopevpv, woTtep ev zoig dpcopevoig SiplBeze, ovzco Kai ev zoig 
Xoyiapcp hapfiavopevoig eniSeitgai. (“But I would find it even more amazing if 
someone could prove that the same perplexity is in any way involved in the eide 
themselves, and, just as you have shown it in visible things, is also encountered in 
the [eide] that can be apprehended solely by theoretical thought.”) 

1 Stenzel, op. cit, p. 28, points out that the offense which the young Socrates takes at 
the thought of eide of hair, dirt, etc., can only be explained in terms of the ethical- 
aesthetical value which Plato at first ascribed to the eidos in connection with the idea 
of the kalokagathon. “Er will von einer apezij des Schmutzes nicht sprechen, von 
einem eiSog dass reiner und klarer als der Schmutz auf Erden Schmutz ist” (“He will 
not speak of an apezcj of dirt, an eiSog that is more purely and clearly dirt than the 
dirt upon earth” (tr.7).) 

2 Plato, Parmenides, 131 A and B: Ilozepov ovv SoKei aoi oAov zd eiSog ev EKaozcp 
eivai zcov nohXcdv ev ov; After Socrates’ affirmative reply, Parmenides continues: 
"Ev ap' dv Kai zavzov ev TzoAHoig xe>pig ovmv oAov ap' eveozai, Kai ovzcog avzd 
avzov X w P l< I dv elp. (“Do you think that the whole eidos as one ontic form is in 
each of the many things? ...It will then, as one and the same ontic form, at the same 
time be wholly present in many separate things, and in this manner it would be sepa¬ 
rated from itself.”) 

3 Ibid., 131 C (pertaining to the second case, where individual things only participate 
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eidos as a whole. 2. A group of many things from the world of sense shar¬ 
ing the same character demands the acceptance of a single eidos that cor¬ 
responds to them (e.g., the many large things correspond to the eidos of 
largeness). The eidos of largeness and the many large things that corre¬ 
spond to it, however, require in turn a new eidos of largeness of higher or¬ 
der by which the participation of these things in the first eidos can be mea¬ 
sured. And over and above all of these there must be yet another eidos by 
virtue of which they are all large, and so on ad infinitum. Each eidos will 
then no longer be one, but an infinite multiplicity. That is to say, the eidos 
is unable to maintain itself as a simple ontic form, but instead dissolves 
into the apeiron} Socrates attempts to avoid this inference by proposing 
the hypothesis that the eide are perhaps only subjective vopuam ( noe- 
mata), subjective mental contents that exist only within the thinking soul. 
In this case each eidos would nevertheless remain one. * 1 2 Parmenides coun¬ 
ters this evasive maneuver, however, by pointing out that every noema re¬ 
fers to a real object ( Gegenstand ), and that the noema of an eidos thus nec¬ 
essarily presupposes the eidos as a single ontic form. The conception of 
the eide as primal models or paradigms (napadeiypam) in whose image 
the objects of sense are fashioned is also rejected, since the resemblance 
between the eidos and the things named after it would again presuppose 
the standard of an eidos of higher order, and so on ad infinitum. 3. In those 
ideas ( ideai) which involve an intrinsic correlation (e.g., that of master 
and slave), the correlation can apply only within the eidetic world and has 
no bearing on the world of phenomena. 3 Examples of such correlata are 


in a part of the eidos): Mepiaza apa, <j>dvai, co ZtoKpazeg, iaziv avza za ei&r], taxi 
za pezixovz' avzwv pipovg av pezeyoi, Kai ovkez’ ev Eicdozcp o'Aov, aAAa pipog 
iKaazov av eitj ... Kai izi ev iazai; (“Then, dear Socrates, he said, the eide them¬ 
selves are divisible, and the things participating in them would participate in only a 
part, and in each of these there would no longer be the whole [eidos], but a part of it 
... and will it [the eidos] still be one?”) 

1 Ibid., 132 A and B: AAAo ap’ EiSog psyidovg dvadavrjaezai, izap ' avzo ze zo 
piyeOog yeyovog Kai za pszixovza avzov ■ Kai ini zovzoig av naaiv izepov, a 
zavza navza psyaAa iazai ■ Kai ovkezi Sr] ev EKaazov aoi zwv eISwv iazai, d/LT 
aneipa zo nAfjdog. (“Then another eidos of largeness will appear that has taken 
shape alongside largeness in itself and the things that participate in it, and above all 
of these yet another, by virtue of which they are all large. And each of the eide will 
no longer be one for you, but an infinite number.”) 

2 Ibid.: AAAa, </>avai, d> ftappEviSri, zov ZwKpdzrt, pi) zmv siSmv iKaazov zovzcov fj 
vdt]pa, Kai ovSapov avzw npoarjKr] iyyiyvsadai aAAodi rj iv y/vxaig. ovzw yap av 
iv y' iKaazov siri (... “But, dear Parmenides, said Socrates, could not each of the 
eide be a thought content (noema), which could not properly come into existence 
anywhere but in the soul? For in this way each could yet be one.”) 

3 Ibid., 133 C: Ovkovv Kai oaai zmv iSecov npdg aAArjAag siaiv at siaiv, avzai npog 
avzag zf]v ovaiav ixovaiv, aAX ov npdg za nap' rjpiv eW' opoicbpaza eW onr] Srj 
zig avza zWezai, cbv ppsigpEzixovzsg slvai inaaza inovopa^opEda■ (“And there- 
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theoretical knowledge and truth (i.e., true being). * 1 Truth in itself, as an 
eidos, thus cannot be an Gegenstand (object) of the thought of individual 
human beings, for the latter refers only to the truth that exists for us. 2 We 
therefore can have no knowledge of the eide as eternal ontic forms exist¬ 
ing in themselves; 3 thus, the ideal knowledge of the eide apparently be¬ 
longs only to the deity. 

If God has possession of this knowledge in itself, however, he can have 
no knowledge of the individual things in the visible cosmos, for we have 
seen the correlation between the eide is restricted to the transcendent 
world of being, along with ideal knowledge. Thus the eide can have no 
causative efficacy ( dunamis ), no controlling form-power (deoKoreia), 
with with respect to sensible things that are an object of knowledge inde¬ 
pendent of these eide, nor can the reverse be the case. 4 If, therefore, com- 


fore, those ideal which are what they are in relation to one another have their being 
in relation to each other, not however, in relation to the ‘likenesses’ [copies], or 
whatever else they are represented to be, which are found by us, and participating in 
which we ascribe being to each thing by name.”) 

1 Ibid., 134 A: Ovkovv Kai eniazppp, </>avai, ami] pev 6 eazi eniarppr] vfjg d iaziv 
aApOeia, avzfjg av EKeivpg sir / emazppp; (“Then also, he said, knowledge in itself, 
of that which is truth in itself, would it not be knowledge of the latter itself?”) 

2 Ibid.: HSe nap' ppiv emazppp oil rijg nap' ppiv av aXpdeiag e’ip; Kai ai) EKaazpp 
Ttap' ppiv emazppp zcov nap’ ppiv dvzcov EKaazov av emazppp avpfiaivoi elvai; 
A vdyKi], (“But would not our knowledge be of the truth that exists for us? And 
again, would not each item of knowledge present to us be knowledge of each of the 
things that exist for us? This will, of necessity, be the case.”) 

3 Ibid., 134 B: riyvcoaKezai Se ye nov vn’ avzov zov eiSovg zov zfjg emazpppg avza 
zd yevp, a iaziv EKaaza; Nai. "O y’ ppeig ovk exopev. Oi) yap. Ovk ap' vjzo y' 
ppav yiyvcboKezai zcov eiSmv ovSev, ETzeiSp avzrjg emazpppg ov pezexopev. Ovk 
eoiKcv. "Ayvaozov ap' ppiv eazi Kai avzd zd KaXov o eazi Kai zayaOdv Kai 
navza , a Sp cog iSdag avzag ovcrag VKoXapPdvopev. (“But is not each of the real 
gene [i.e., the eide of the Gegenstande, brought forth by the divine idea] known by 
the eidos of knowledge in itself? Certainly. Which form we do not possess? No in¬ 
deed. Then none of the eide is known by us, since we have no part in knowledge in 
itself. Apparently not. Then beauty in itself, and goodness, and everything that we 
take as self-subsistent ideai, are unknowable to us.”) Very soon I shall enter into a 
more detailed discussion in the text of the use of the term yevp. It is striking that 
both this and the subsequent term ideal are directly connected with the immediately 
following description of the knowledge of the eide that God must possess. In this 
knowledge, the eide as a matter of course will always be apprehended in genetic re¬ 
lation to the idea ton agathou, and they will thereby themselves be conceived as 
ideai, i.e., as eide in their relation to the divine idea as origin. For Parmenides' cri¬ 
tique here is directed against the theory of ideas in its initial conception, which we 
have already come to know in its mature form in the Republic. 

4 Ibid., 134 D: ppz'EKeiva zd e'lSp zzpdg zd nap' ppiv zpv Svvapiv e/eiv pv ifci, 
ppze zd nap’ ppiv Jipog EKeiva, dAX’avza npdg avza EKazepa. (“that neither those 
eide have the dunamis that they possess in relation to the things in our world, nor 
conversely, but each of the two only in relation to itself.”) 
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plete mastery (form-power) in itself (i.e., the dunamis of the eide, which 
are brought forth by the divine form-power of the idea) and complete 
knowledge in itself were to reside with God, this mastery would be unable 
to rule us as empirical beings, nor could this knowledge know us or any¬ 
thing else in the visible cosmos . 1 

Here then there is an explicit acknowledgment that there was an internal 
antinomy present between the former (Eleatic) conception of the eide and 
the form motive of the religion of culture, which was embodied in the So- 
cratic idea as the controlling form of origin of the visible cosmos. Later, 
Aristotle would point out similar aporias in Plato's theory of ideas. Never¬ 
theless, Parmenides concludes, to abandon the eide as eternal ontic forms 
because of all the difficulties expounded here would cause every Gegen- 
stand of theoretical thought to vanish, and the possibility of scientific 
knowledge, which must always be focused on being in its abiding 
self-identity, would thereby be eliminated. 

When the young Socrates is thrown into deep perplexity by this line of 
argument, the founder of the Eleatic school advises him to submit to a 
training in Zeno's dialectical method, and, in particular, repeatedly to pur¬ 
sue the logical consequences of both a positive acceptance and a negation 
of the eidos. At the request of Socrates and Zeno, Parmenides finally de¬ 
clares that he is willing to demonstrate this dialectical method himself as it 
is applied to the idea of unity. It is noteworthy that he carries this out in di¬ 
alogue with the young Aristotle, the junior member of the party. Plato no 
doubt introduces the latter into this discussion because, as the most bril¬ 
liant of his pupils, he was sure to have raised dialectical objections against 
the original conception of the eide while he was a member of the Acad¬ 
emy. 

h. The Use of the Terms eidoq and idea in This Section of the 
Dialogue. The Idea as a Dialectical Correlation of 
Opposed Eide 

Before we examine more closely Parmenides’ dialectical arguments, 
which often appear at first sight to be sophistical, we should first center 
our attention on the use of the terms eidos and idea in the previous sec- 


1 Ibid.\ Ov/covv ei napa rep deco avrrj eariv i) cacpiPeardni Seonoreia tcai ami) i) 
dicpifieordrri eniavrjpri, ovr' av 1 ) Seamreia p ’neivcov ppcov nor' av Seanoaeiev, 
ovr' av rj eniarr/pn r\pdq yvoiri ovSe n ct2.Ho rcov nap' r\piv. (“If then this highest 
mastery [i.e., the dunamis of the eide ] in itself and highest knowledge in itself reside 
with the deity, the mastery of these [eide] could not rule us, nor could the knowledge 
[of the eide ] know us or any other of the things in our world.”) The direct connec¬ 
tion between the divine knowledge of the eide and possession of their form-power as 
the highest mastery is entirely consistent with the thought of Anaxagoras and Socra¬ 
tes. 
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tion of this dialogue. A close study of this makes plain that Plato here 
uses the term idea to denote the higher unity which embraces the corre¬ 
lation between two opposite eide. 1 We shall encounter this same termi¬ 
nology again in the Sophist. In the first stage of development of Plato’s 
theory of ideas there was as yet no place for this function of the idea, 
since at that time any correlation at all between the eide was completely 
out of the picture. In the Republic we still find only the theoretical 
Gegenstand relation between ideal knowledge and the eidos. The intro¬ 
duction of the above function of the idea into the Eleatic dialogues was 
a consequence of the new, dialectical turn in the theory of the ideas, 
which now attempted, insofar as this appeared possible, to think through 
in a logical manner the relationship between the divine idea and the 
eide, which in the Republic had merely been an a priori postulate. 2 3 Nat¬ 
urally, it its dialectical-synthetical function, the idea is not itself the di¬ 
vine idea as a primal form; rather, it is only the metaphysical-logical ex¬ 
pression or manifestation of the divine form-power of the idea, which 
brings all of the eide to a single focus within itself and also into logical 
relation with one another. 

It is highly characteristic that within this context Plato should also des¬ 
ignate the eidos of higher order by the term gen os," something that has 
been pointed out especially by Brommer. 4 For the latter term undoubtedly 
refers in a metaphysical sense to the genetic relation that exists between 
the eide and the divine idea. We have seen in the Republic how the eidos 
derives its being from the divine idea tou agathou. Thus, in this connec¬ 
tion, the word genos may not be identified at all with the logical genus. 

Lastly, we note that the words el dog and idea can be used, apparently as 
synonyms, in one and the same passage. 5 1 follow Brommer, however, in 
believing that this synonymity is actually not present. It seems to me that 
Plato is here using the term idea in contrast to eidos. Idea could denote the 
subjective synopsis or comprehensive vision of the eidos, specifically in 
its relation to the divine idea as the form of origin. Alternatively, the term 
could denote the eidos itself in its concentric, genetic relationship to this 
idea, a relation that Plato explicitly represents as being one of both knowl- 


1 See the quotation from Parmenides, 133 C on page 196. 

2 For the reasons given in note 4 on page 197,1 hold that Stenzel’s claim that the idea 
tou agathou has been completely eliminated in the Eleatic dialogues is entirely 
wrong. In my opinion we need only refer to the Sophist, 254 a, to refute his position, 
to which I shall refer again at a later point. 

3 Cf. the quotation of 134 B on page 197. 

4 Brommer, op. cit., p. 159. 

5 Cf., for example, Parmenides, 134 E and 135 A: Tavra pevroi, d> ZcoKpaxeg, it/tp 6 
PlappevlSrig, Kai in aXXa npoq mmoig navv noXXa avayicaiov i/eiv m eiSi], ei 
eio'iv amai ai iSiai r<w dvrwv Kai opieivai rig avvo n EKacnov eiSog■ (“These 
[difficulties], dear Socrates, said Parmenides, and still very many others are indeed 
necessarily involved with the eide, if these ideai of real things [truly] are and one 
defines each eidos individually in itself.”) 
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edge and control. 1 That the eidos stands in relation to the idea here com¬ 
pletely escapes Brommer. Yet, according to Plato, synopsis never focuses 
on the eidos in isolation; it rather always focuses on the eidos in its genetic 
relation to the idea, which here has its pregnant meaning of the divine 
form of origin functioning as a dunamis or form-power. What is at work in 
this notion of the idea as the idea of an eidos is still the Socratic tendency 
in concept formation to draw things to a central focus. Plato had never 
abandoned this Socratic motive after his earliest dialogues, and in the Re¬ 
public it takes a significant metaphysical turn in the theory of ideas. A 
third alternative interpretation of the passage cited above is to conceive 
the ideai as dialectical relations among opposed eide. 
c. The First Path Taken by the Dialectical Argument: The One 
Conceived as Absolute Leads Logical Thought to the Absolute 
Negation of All Predicates 

We now return to Parmenides’ dialectical analysis of the one. The first 
part of this analysis assumes the Eleatic hypothesis that the one truly is 
and that it thus has metaphysical being. As this hypothesis is developed, 
the one is first of all taken in the abstract, absolute sense that had been 
given to it by the Eleatics (and, in the first place, by Parmenides), that 
is, as a unity that excludes all plurality, motion, change, becoming, etc. 2 

The discussion leader, Parmenides, shows that a unity of this kind may 
not be conceived as a whole, since a whole has parts and thus contains a 
plurality. It then also can have no beginning, middle, or end. And since a 
beginning and end would impose a peras or limit on the one, it would have 
to be an apeiron, a measureless and boundless infinity. Further, the one 
cannot be conceived in a supersensible geometric form (axrjpa), as 
Parmenides himself had done, since the form of the sphere is of necessity 
a whole having parts. Still further, the predicates of motion or rest may not 
be attributed to such a one conceived as absolute. Motion is understood 
here once again in the typically Greek sense, as that is tied in with the mat¬ 
ter motive of constant change or flux whether this be in position or in qual¬ 
ity. Change of this nature presupposes an infinite multiplicity of states and 
is thus incompatible with the Eleatic negative conception of the one. “The 
one, if it were subject to change, could not possibly still be one” [in an ab¬ 
solute sense]. 3 

The static rest that the Eleatics ascribed to the one can as little apply to a 
unity conceived negatively, however; for rest assumes that the one re¬ 
mains always in the same spatial position, and this would only be possible 
if it were either found in something else that forms its “environment,” or if 
it were enclosed in itself. Neither of these options is acceptable, however, 
since both presuppose a duality that is excluded by the negative concep¬ 
tion of the one. 

The predicates of identity and difference, as well as qualitative and 


1 See above, note 2 on page 198. 

2 Ibid., 137 C to 142 B._ 

3 Ibid., 138 C: 'AXhoiov/uevov Si to ev eavzov aSvvazov kov ev in elvai. 
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quantitative likeness and unlikeness, may also not be attributed to a one of 
this nature. The absolute one cannot be identical to itself and different 
from what is other, since identity and difference are something other than 
the one regarded in itself, and the same applies to qualitative and quantita¬ 
tive likeness and unlikeness. Any relation in which the one might be 
placed, whether to itself or to something other would divide up this ab¬ 
stract unity into a plurality. 

Lastly, such a unity cannot at all participate in time. Therefore, it not 
only can never have come into being, but it also cannot even be now, in the 
present time. The Eleatics had assumed the latter, and they thereby con¬ 
ceived the eternal simultaneous presence of the one, undivided form of 
being in terms of the static spatial aspect of time. With a dialectical rigor 
that leaves nothing out of consideration, Plato now shows, through his 
spokesman Parmenides, that in reality this conception still places the one 
that is in time. 1 In so doing, however, he fails to make clear, as is done by 
the Philosophy of the Law-Idea in its analysis of the distinct aspects of 
time, that what is at issue in the Eleatic conception of the now (in the sense 
of absolute simultaneity) is in fact this static spatial aspect of time. 

The outcome of this beginning analysis is that the one, in the abstract 
negative sense that the Eleatic school had given to it, cannot at all partici¬ 
pate in being. For we can never grasp true being apart from plurality, 
form, rest or motion, identity or difference, or qualitative likeness or un¬ 
likeness, and without relating it to time in some way or other. Similarly, if 
the oneness of the eidos itself is elevated above time, if it does not at least 
operate as a dunamis within the temporal sphere, then it cannot be a cause 
of visible things. 

By means of dialectical argument, the Eleatic thesis that “the one is” is 
thus shown to be untenable so long as unity is taken in the abstract sense 
that this school gave to it. A unity of this kind breaks down of its own ac¬ 
cord in internal antinomies. It cannot be given a name nor can it be appre¬ 
hended in a concept, and it does not admit of theoretical knowledge, nor 
perception, nor opinion ( doxa ). With exquisite irony, Plato allows Par¬ 
menides here to turn his own conception of the indivisible form of being 
into its opposite. All of the predicates that the thinker from Elea had as¬ 
cribed to this indivisible form of being in his didactic poem are now de¬ 
nied to it one by one through a dialectical mode of thought which pene¬ 
trates into the concept of unity on which it was founded. This analysis ap¬ 
plied, by implication, just as well to the original Platonic conception of the 
eide, however, for these were posited as static “Eleatic ones” of the same 
sort, each standing alone and unrelated to the others. 


1 Ibid., 141 E: To 8e 81 ) ecni tcai to yiyvevai oi) too vvv napovTog; ... Ei dpa to ev 
pndapfj ppSeydgpcufci xpovov ... ome vvv yeyovev ome yiyveTai ovf eotiv ... 
(“But doesn’t ‘is’ and ‘is becoming’ still [signify] a participation in what is now 
present? ...If therefore the one in no way shares in any time,... then it has not now 
become, nor is it now becoming, nor is it now.”) 
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d. In Making the Absolute Contrast between Unity’ and Plurality, 

Plato Is Adhering to the Primordial Dualism of His Religious 
Ground-Motive 

All of this in no way means that Plato is here simply denying the reality 
of an absolute, undifferentiated, supra-temporal one. For him, this one is 
present in the divine origin of all ontic form, which as the absolute 
arche lies at the foundation of all relative unity. As we have already 
seen in the Republic, however, this absolute unity is exalted above the 
eidetic world of ontic forms themselves and can neither be apprehended 
in any way by human thought in a concept, nor be signified by means of 
a name. 

e. The First, Negative Part of Parmenides ’ Dialectical Argu¬ 
ment as a Negative Theology of the Divine Unitary> Origin 
of All Form. The Second Path of the Dialectical Argument 

In other words, this first, negative path of Plato’s dialectical analysis of 
the one is not merely a negative critique of Parmenides’ identification of 
this unity with the form of being. It also constitutes the beginning of 
what is called negative theology. With the addition of a religious motive 
borrowed from the Jewish Hellenistic thi nk er Philo, this theology was to 
be further elaborated in neo-Platonic thought, in order then by way of 
Augustine to become an enduring component of Scholastic theology. 

After the dialectical analysis of the Eleatic conception of the one has 
yielded its negative conclusion, the logical consequences of the hypothe¬ 
sis that the one truly is are developed in a positive manner. If the one in¬ 
deed partakes of metaphysical being, it cannot be conceived in purely 
negative terms. 

Unity and being cannot be one and the same; rather, they must be under¬ 
stood as parts that are indissolubly joined together within a whole that em¬ 
braces them both. And since the whole is determinative of its parts, being 
and unity must again be indissolubly joined together in each of these parts. 
At the same time, however, unity and being must be regarded as different 
from each other. If being is thus different from the one, and vice versa, 
then the one cannot differ from being by virtue of its being one, nor can 
being differ from the one that is by virtue of its being being. Rather, it can 
only be difference or otherness that differentiates them from each other. 
Thus difference is coterminous neither with unity nor with being. In the 
necessary relation of the one to difference, and of difference to being, a 
twoness is given in the form of pairs, with each of the related terms pre¬ 
serving its intrinsic oneness. 

The discussion leader thinks that he has discovered here the metaphysi¬ 
cal-logical origin of the even number. He also believes that he has discov¬ 
ered the origin of the odd number as well, for, according to Parmenides, 
the latter is necessarily given with the threeness of unity, being, and other¬ 
ness or difference. Otherness forms a kind of mediation or synthesis be- 
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tween the one and being, since it is common to both in their reciprocal re¬ 
lationship. The relationships in which these three simple eide can stand to 
one another contain in rudimentary form all numbers and numerical rela¬ 
tions. To be explicit, they can be combined with one another in pairs and 
by threes, and from these elementary relationships of one, two, and three 
both to themselves and to each other, multiplication and increase of expo¬ 
nential power can produce ever new combinations of numbers that can be 
continued indefinitely. As Parmenides observes, the one in this respect, 
that is to say, in its relation to being and thus as a real unity, seems there¬ 
fore to be divided within itself into an infinite plurality. Each of these infi¬ 
nitely numerous numbers preserves something of the original one and of 
being, however, since as parts of the whole constituted by the real one 
they are determined by this whole. Every number thus participates in both 
unity and being. 

Therefore, if the one is, there must also be number. But if number is, 
then there must be an unlimited plurality of things that are, all of which 
participate in being. 1 “Being is thus distributed over all [members] of a 
plurality of beings,” 2 and there is an infinite number of parts of being. On 
the other hand, each part of being must itself be a unity and thus partici¬ 
pate in the one, and since being is indissolubly joined to the one, the one 
itself is divided into an unlimited plurality of ones (units). Implicitly, this 
provides us with the provisional solution to the first aporia singled out in 
Plato’s notion of the methexis of sensible objects in the eide: number is the 
first intermediary between the eidetic world and the world of phenomena. 
It is only through number that the objects of sense perception can partici¬ 
pate in the oneness of the ontic form. For in the infinite plurality within the 
series of numbers, number partakes both of the original unity and of be¬ 
ing; but as an infinite series it is nevertheless also an apeiron, a plurality 
that is always coming into being. It is, in its oneness, a peras, and in its 
plurality, an apeiron. The Philebus will elaborate this Pythagorean notion 
at greater length. 

If then the one is divided by being into an unlimited plurality of parts, it 
is of necessity also a whole, since without a whole there can be no parts. 
As a whole, furthermore, the one is necessarily limited, for the parts are 
embraced by the whole, and that which embraces them forms their limit 
(peras). On this account, the one, as a real unity, is at the same time both 
one and many, a whole and its parts, limited and - in respect of its infi- 


1 Ibid., 144 A: Ei ap’ ecxiv ev, dvdyKrj xai apiOpov eivai ... 'AXXa pi)v apiOpov y 
ovrog, noXXa av eir) xai nXijOog aneipov id>v ovtcov. rj ovk aneipog dpiOpdg 
jtXr]Oei teal pexexcov ovoiag yiyvexai ; (“If therefore the one is, there must also be 
number.... But if number has being, then there can also be plurality and an unlimited 
multitude of things that are. Or does number not arise by being unlimited in plurality 
and participating in being?”) 

2 Ibid., 144 B: Em navi apa noXXd dvra i) ovaia vevepptai... (Translation in the 
text.) 
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nitely numerous parts - unlimited. 1 

f. The Dialectical Derivation of Spatiality and Motion from the 
Real One 

If the real one is a whole, however, it must then also have a beginning, 
middle, and end. Apart from these three, the discussion leader main¬ 
tains, there can be no real whole. The middle must be equidistant from 
the outennost extremities, since otherwise it would not constitute a mid¬ 
dle. A real unity of this nature must then also necessarily have a spatial 
form (schema), whether this be straight, curved, or a mixture of both. 2 
Having such a form, the one whole must be situated in something else, 
and it is therefore itself a member of a plurality. Insofar as the whole is 
the sum of all its parts, however, it must always be enclosed in itself. 3 
Thus, following upon number and numerical relationships, the discus¬ 
sion leader also derives spatial relationships from the metaphysical-logi¬ 
cal one, showing that they accompany it by logical necessity. 

The dialectical reasoning continues by positing the metaphysical-logi¬ 
cal real unity as the origin also of rest and motion. As a self-contained 
whole, embracing all its parts, the one must be considered as at rest. As a 
whole that is situated in something other, however, it can never be simply 
in itself, but is rather in constant motion or change. In other words, as a 
self-contained whole the one is always identical to itself; but as an unlim¬ 
ited plurality which as such is located in the other, it always differs from 
itself and is thus involved in constant change, becoming, and flowing mo¬ 
tion. 4 

The real one, furthermore, as a unity that is identical with itself, is like 
itself (qualitatively) as to its nature. At the same time, however, it is like in 
nature to the other, since as eide that differ from each other both of these 
have in co mm on the predicate difference. On the other hand, it also differs 
in nature from the other, since its very identity constitutes a property that 
is opposed to the eidos of difference. 5 The same considerations apply to 
quantitative likeness and unlikeness in spatial magnitude and in number. 

1 Ibid., 145 A: To iv ap' dv ev re eazi nov Kai i zoAAd , Kai oAov /corf popia, taxi 
nenepaapevov Kai aneipov TtArfdei. (Translation in the text.) 

2 Ibid., 145 A and B: ei oAov, ov Kai apxvv dv tfoi Kai peaov Kai zeAevzrjv; ... 
'AAAa pr\v to ye pevov iaov r cov eaxazcov amfei ■ ov yap dv aAAcog peaov eip ... 
Kai axhpazog Srj zivog... zoiovzov dvpezexoi dv zo ev, rjzoi evdeog rj azpoyyvAov 
rj zivogpiKzov e<q aptjroiv. (Editorial note : paraphrase in text.) 

3 Ibid., 145 B: r Ap‘ oiiv ovzcoq exov ovk avzo z' ev eavzw eazai Kai ev aAAq>; (“If 
things stand thus with it, will not [the real one] be both in itself and in something 
other?”) Ibid., 145 E: T Hi pev apa zo ev oAov, ev aAAcp eaziv 77 Sc za navza pepi] 
ovza zvyxavei, avzo ev eavzcp. (“Then insofar as the one is a whole, it is in some¬ 
thing other; but insofar as it is the sum of all the parts, it is in itself.”) 

4 Ibid., 145 E: Ovzco Sr] ne^vKog zb ev ap ’ovk avayKi] Kai KiveiaOai Kai eazavai; 
(“Since this then is the nature of the one, does it not follow necessarily that it is both 
at rest and in motion?”) 

5 Ibid., 148 C and D: Tavzov z’ ap' dv zo ev zoig aAAoig, Kai ozi ezepov eazi. Kaz' 
dpipozepa Kai Kad’eKazepov, opowv re dv eh] Kai avopoiov zoig aAAoig. (“Since 
then the one is the same as the others and different from them, in both respects and 
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In itself, naturally, this line of argument proves nothing more than the 
logical state of affairs to which I have already called attention. All identity 
can be only an identity within difference, and all difference only a differ¬ 
ence that is founded in a deeper identity. The same state of affairs also ap¬ 
plies to likeness and unlikeness and to unity as a unity in multiplicity. This 
situation is a consequence of the inherent relativity of logical determina¬ 
tions, all of which are necessarily bound to temporal reality. 

g. The Metaphysical Interpretation of Logical Relations Leads to 
Plato’s Deliberate Unearthing of the Theoretical Antinomies 
Contained in the Metaphysical Concepts of Unity and Being. 

The Origin of These Antinomies according to the General 
Theory of the Law Spheres 

The discussion leader, Parmenides, gives a metaphysical twist to these 
logical determinations, however, by deriving them from being and unity 
as presumed real eide. At once this dialectical logic deliberately as¬ 
sumes an antinomic character. Over against most of the positive quali¬ 
ties of the real one that he has already noted, Parmenides now reiterates 
the corresponding negative qualities that he had deduced in his first line 
of argument from the metaphysical, Eleatic conception of the one. In 
this manner, the antinomies contained in the metaphysical concepts of 
unity and being are brought out clearly and in sharp relief. * 1 

In its General Theory of the Law Spheres, the Philosophy of the Law- 
Idea has demonstrated that the attempt to derive number, spatiality, and 
motion from logical unity, which is always a unity in a logical multiplicity 
of qualities, necessarily entangles theoretical thought in antinomies. For 
such a line of thought erases the modal boundaries between the logical as¬ 
pect and the non-logical aspects that are opposed to it in the theoretical 


in each singly it will be like and unlike the others.”) 

1 This occurs expressly in Parmenides, 149 C and D, where both the one and the abso¬ 
lute other that is opposed to it are again denied number and spatiality: Ei Se y' ev 
povov sari, Svag Se pi] eonv, a\/ng ovk av eif ... Ovkovv t/>apev, xaAAa xov evdg 
odd' ev eonv ome pexexei avxov, einep aAAa eoxiv ...Ovk ap’ eveoxiv apidpogev 
mig aAAoig, evdg pi) evovxog ev adxoig ... Ovf ap’ ev eon xaAAa ome Svo oin' 
aAAov apiOpov eyovxa dvopa ovSev ... To ev apa povov eoxiv [ev], Kai Svag ovk 
av eh] ... "Ayng ap’ ovk eoxiv, Svoiv pi) ovrniv ... Ovf apa to ev xwv aAAcov 
anxexai ome rnAAa xov evdg, eneinep aifng ovk eonv ... Omco Si) Kara navxa 
Tama to ev xmv x’aAAcov Kai eavxov anxexai xe Kai ov% anxexai. (“But if the one 
is only one, and there is no two, then there can be no [spatial] contact either ... Now, 
however, as we said, that which is other than the one is neither one nor does it par¬ 
ticipate in the one, insofar as it is something other ... There is thus no number in the 
other, if the one is not present in it... The other is therefore neither one, nor two, nor 
does it have the name of any other number ... The one is thus only one, and there can 
be no two... Therefore there is no [spatial] contact, since there is no two ... The one 
thus does not come into [spatial] contact with the other, nor the other with the one, 
since there is no contact ... Thus, the outcome of all of this is that the one both does 
and does not come into [spatial] contact with the other and with itself.”) 
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Gegenstand relation, and as a result, the laws which govern the non-logi- 
cal aspects inevitably come into theoretical conflict with the logical laws 
of thought, as soon as the attempt is made to reduce them to the latter. 

The logical-dialectical derivation of number, space, and motion from 
the metaphysical oneness of being can give an appearance of plausibility 
only because, as we shall see in the second volume of this work, the struc¬ 
ture of the logical aspect of temporal reality does indeed contain analogies 
of number, space, and motion. These analogies, however, never take on 
the original meanings of the non-logical aspects of reality, because they 
always remain qualified by the nuclear modal meaning of the logical 
sphere. From this it follows that the aspects of number, space, and motion 
cannot be reduced to the logical aspect of reality. 1 

At the same time, however, it is clear from this state of affairs that the 
analogies of number, space, and motion - within the structure of the logi¬ 
cal aspect these are manifested respectively as logical unity-in-multiplic¬ 
ity, logical thought-space, and logical thought-movement - always re¬ 
main founded in the original structures of number, space, and motion, and 
they thus in fact presuppose the latter. Indeed, in this sense it can be said 
that number, space and motion (and, to be sure, all the other modal aspects 
of temporal reality) are given along with the logical aspect, with the result 
that all these aspects will necessarily be exhibited within the full structure 
of any temporal real unity, at least as soon as it is subjected to a cosmolog¬ 
ical structural analysis. But temporal reality has no metaphysical or abso¬ 
lute being and no metaphysical or absolute unity; it only displays a unity 
in multiplicity and a being that is identical in the diversity of its structures. 

Over against this, the religious form motive of Greek metaphysics de¬ 
mands a metaphysical or absolute unity of being detached from the matter 
principle of temporal flux and change, one that is like the eidos postulated 
in Plato’s theory of ideas or the rigid, undifferentiated oneness of the form 
of being postulated in the Eleatic conception. Since the dialectical 
ground-motive is unable to surmount the dualism between the form and 
the matter principles, however, this metaphysical oneness of being, which 
has to be distinguished from Plato’s conception of the original unity of all 
forms, cannot be the central, fundamental unity of temporal reality. By 
reason of its own nature, therefore, it remains trapped within the diversity 
of the temporal structures of reality, which Plato has hypostatized as 
supratemporal eide. Because of this, Aristotle, and following him the en¬ 
tire Scholastic movement, will declare this metaphysical unity to be an an¬ 
alogical unity, that is to say, a unity that belongs to different beings in dif¬ 
ferent ways, in conformity with their several natures. I shall later return to 
this analogical unity at length. 


1 Editorial note : That the various aspects of the cosmic law order cannot be reduced to 
the logical aspect has been a foundation stone of the philosophy of the cosmonomic 
idea, reflected in both Dooyeweerd’s and Vollenhoven’s early criticism of the “lo¬ 
gos idea.” The logical is not the common-denominator of the aspects; it is itself one 
side or aspect of reality. 
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In order that the eide may be understood as the active causes of the 
forms in the cosmos, Parmenides now attempts by means of dialectical 
logic to derive the aspects of number, space, and motion in temporal real¬ 
ity from a metaphysical oneness of being of this sort. 

h. Plato’s Dialectic in Contrast to the Dialectical Logic of 
Origin of the Marburg School of Neo-Kantianism. The 
Latter’s Misconception of Plato ’s Position 

This line of thought is without question entirely different from that of 
the so-called logic of origin ( Ursprungslogik ) of the Marburg school of 
neo-Kantianism. Hermann Cohen, the founder of this school, ascribed 
creative power to pure logic and assigned it the task of deriving all the 
categories of mathematics and kinetics in a continuous logical progres¬ 
sion from a logical origin. The modem, humanistic science ideal which 
lies at the foundation of this entire method of thought, however, is alto¬ 
gether foreign to the Platonic dialectic and likewise to the whole Greek 
conception of logic. Cohen’s lavish appeal to Parmenides, Plato and 
other Greek thinkers in his Logik der reinen Erkenntnis 1 is thus com¬ 
pletely out of place. 

According to Plato, it is not subjective logical thought but rather the 
metaphysical unity of being as a form principle that implies number, 
space, and motion, if it is to be apprehended in a concept. It is also the 
case, however, that it again excludes all of these qualities as soon as it is 
traced back to its absolute origin. For, in line with Plato’s starting point, 
the absolute original unity always remains transcendent to its temporal 
manifestations and thus also to human logic, which remains tied to tempo¬ 
ral reality. With respect to the absolute, transcendent original unity con¬ 
sidered in itself, it is characteristic that Plato is only able to develop a neg¬ 
ative logic, whereas all of the positive qualities which his dialectic as¬ 
cribes to the real oneness of being draw it down into the temporal sphere 
and thus cause it to turn into its opposite. 

i. The Participation (geOeqiq) of Being in Time 

The latter emerges most clearly in Parmenides’ dialectical argument 
when he finally grants the real unity even a share in time and thereby, in 
accordance with Plato’s way of thinking, in the eternal flux of the mat¬ 
ter principle. 2 As something that is, this one is present, given now, and it 
thus has a temporal character. And since time is a constantly advancing 
fluid continuum, Parmenides demonstrates that the one becomes both 


1 Hermann Cohen, Logik der reinen Erkenntnis. System der Philosophie, I (3rd ed., 
Berlin, 1922). 

2 Parmenides 151 E to 152 A: To S' eivai dXXo zi ioziv rj peQetgig ovcnag peta 
Xpovov zov izapovzog, coonep to rjv peza zov napeiiri^vdozog rat av to eazai peza 
zov peDovzog ovcnag iazi roivcovla;... Mezexei pev apa xpovov, einep Ka'i zov 
eivai. (“But is the ‘to be’ anything other than a participation in the ontic form in the 
present time, just as the ‘was’ is a participation in the ontic form in the past, and the 
“will be” in the future? ... Therefore it [the one] participates in time, if it also partic¬ 
ipates in being.”) 
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older and younger: older, because of its constant advance in time; youn¬ 
ger, because what is older necessarily stands in contrast to something 
younger, and this can be present nowhere but in the real unity itself. 

The one is also always older and younger than itself, however, since at 
least during the very moment of change (the now) whatever advances or 
becomes must be conceived as something that is. As the discussion leader 
expresses it, “If it is necessary that all that is becoming cannot pass by the 
now, then when it reaches this point, it always brings the becoming to a 
standstill and then is whatever it was at the point of becoming.” 1 

j. Zeno’s Third Paralogism 

The third paralogism of Zeno, the student of Parmenides, which he had 
formulated in order to disprove the possibility of motion, undoubtedly 
plays a role in Plato’s thought at this point. In this paralogism, Zeno at¬ 
tempted to demonstrate that a flying arrow can in no way be in motion 
but rather stands still. For in the indivisible moment of the now, any¬ 
thing moving must necessarily stand still, since motion is not possible in 
what is indivisible. Every segment of time, however, consists of an infi¬ 
nite series of such indivisible moments; and since the moving arrow 
stands still in each of indivisible moments that compose the duration of 
the movement, the entire movement is actually a standing still. 

If Plato had adopted outright this dissolution of motion and its duration 
into an infinite series of static and, in essence, spatial moments or points, 
he would have reverted to the rigid Eleatic conception of the oneness of 
being. This oneness of being could then only consist in the spherical form 
of the spatial continuum, and the discontinuity of the points, with their re¬ 
lation to numerical order, would have been disclosed as non-being. 

The entire course of the dialectical argument, however, makes clear that 
this is not at all Plato’s intention. His dialectic rather aims to achieve, on 
the basis of the metaphysical oneness of being itself, a true synthesis be¬ 
tween the Eleatic and the Heraclitean standpoints. In this way, the form 
principle basically would be brought into connection with the matter prin¬ 
ciple. At the same time, Plato must preserve the reality of discontinuity, 
and thus, of number, since the eidetic world presupposes the discontinuity 
present in a plurality of ontic forms. 

Constant change, in fact, is conceived here as a synthesis between the 
static being of the Eleatics and Heraclitus’ motion, which flows eternally 
through all contrasting forms. Plato had introduced number as an interme¬ 
diary between the oneness of the eidos and the unlimited plurality of the 
sensible things that participate in this eidos. The actual passage from this 
one to the many, however, still needed a metaphysical explanation, an ex¬ 
planation that also would have to account for the rise of the numerical se¬ 
ries itself from the one. It was Plato’s new, metaphysical conception of 

1 Ibid., 152 C to D: Ei Se y' dvdyKrj pi) napeWeiv to vvv nav to yiyvopevov, 

eneiddv koto, tovt’ f), ema/ei del tov yiyveaOai Kai eon tote mvd' oti av Tvyr] 

yiyvopevov. (Translation in the text.) 
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change that opened the way to this explanation. Becoming is indeed, as 
Heraclitus maintained, a transition from condition A to condition B; but it 
is at the same time a series of changes that come to pass in indivisible mo¬ 
ments. 

k. The Timeless Moment of Change 

“When, then, does the one that is change?” asks Parmenides. “For nei¬ 
ther while it is at rest nor while it is in motion could it change, nor while 
it is in time.” 1 “The actual change lies in the instant; for the instant 
(egaibvpc) signifies an indivisible moment in which it changes utterly 
in both directions.” 2 “For it does not change from the state of rest while 
this is at rest, nor from motion while this is in motion; but this queer in¬ 
stantaneous nature (physis ), since it occupies no time at all, is situated 
between rest and motion, and into it and from it what is in motion 
changes to a state of rest, and what is at rest to motion.” 3 “If then the 
(real) one is both at rest and in motion, it can change in both directions. 
For only in this way could it do both. But when it changes, it changes 
instantaneously, and during its change it can occupy no time at all and 
can then neither be in motion nor at rest.” 4 In other words, the actual 
change of the one that is may be conceived neither as spatial rest, nor as 
motion, but only as an indivisible transition between these two which is 
conceived as discontinuous. As such, it has to be considered timeless 
and can then no longer be determined numerically. 

The same reasoning applies to all change. “When the one that is passes 
from being to not-being, or from not-being to coming into being, it is then 
between states of rest and motion and has neither being, nor not-being, nor 
coming into being, nor cessation of being. And, in the same manner, when 
the one passes into the many or changes from the many back into the one, 
it is neither one, nor many, nor is it being separated or combined. And in 
the transition from likeness to unlikeness or from smallness to greatness, 
and conversely, it is neither like nor unlike, small nor great, nor is it in¬ 
creasing or decreasing,” etc. “All these changes can thus happen to the 
one, if it is a real one.” 5 


1 Ibid., 156 C: TIot' ovv /uerafidUei; ovte yap iazog dv ovte Kivovpsvov 
perafldilXoi ovt' iv xpovco dv. (Translation in the text.) 

2 Ibid., 156 D: to yap ilgaiipvrig toiovSe n ioiKE appaivEiv, cog if ekeivov 
psTaftaMov sig EKdrspov. (Translation in the text.) 

3 Ibid., 156 D: oil yap ek ye tov ioravai iazmog in pEzaPaXHEi, ovS’ ek zfjg 
KivrjaEcag Kivovpivpg in pEzaftaUEr aXX’ i) itgait/ivrig aikr\ piioig dzonog ng 
EyKaOr/rat pszalgv rfjg Kivijoscog te Kai ozdoscog, iv xpovco ovSev'i ovaa, Kai sig 
TavTpv 8i] Kai ek zavzrig to te Kivovpsvov pEzaftdXXEi ini to iazavai Kai to 
iazog ini to kiveIgOoi. (Translation in the text.) 

4 Ibid., 156 E: Kai to iv Srj, ei/tep iaTrjKE te Kai kiveItoi, pETa/3dAXoi dv if 
EKaTEpa • povcog yap dv oi)Tcog aptyoTEpa jcoioiry pETafSaXhov S' eigaiipvrig 
pETaftaXXsi, Kai ote pETaftaH2.Ei, iv ovSsvi xpovco dv eip, ovSi kivoit’ dv tote, 
ovS av OTair\. (Translation in the text.) 

5 Ibid.. 156 E to 157 B: ozav ek tov Eivai sig to dnoWvaOai pETapdAXrj rj iK tov pi) 
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l. Change as a Dialectical Idea 

The actual synthesis between the metaphysical ontic form and ever- 
flowing matter is thus sought in the peculiar moment of change, an in¬ 
stant that in its discreteness and indivisibility ( atomon ) is in fact consid¬ 
ered transcendent to time. The indivisible now of change may not be un¬ 
derstood in the spatial sense of the Eleatic form of being; for, in this 
case, as I have shown earlier, it would once again have to be a spatial si¬ 
multaneity. Instead, this now transcends space and time. In Plato’s 
thought it becomes a moment of eternity which, when it expresses itself 
in space and time, displays a continuity that is only apparent, as in a 
state of otherness. Through change, therefore, being is dialectically one 
and the same with non-being, and similarly, the one coincides dialecti¬ 
cally with the infinite, numerically determinable plurality into which it 
unfolds, the supratemporal eidos with the many temporal objects of 
sense in which it is present, and the form principle with the matter prin¬ 
ciple. Or, to put it differently, the metaphysical form principle is identi¬ 
cal to the matter principle of eternal flux in its otherness. Here change is 
conceived as an idea in the new, correlative sense that is given to this in 
the metaphysical dialectic. This dialectical reasoning may give every 
appearance of being profound. As soon as it is made the object of sober 
analysis, however, it is no longer able to disguise its inward emptiness. 

m. Critical Analysis of the Dialectical Argumentation Uncovers 
Its Inward Emptiness. The Metaphysical Interpretation of the 
Logical Relation between Identity and Difference Lacks All 
Foundation 

By means of a similar dialectic, humanistic freedom idealism attempted 
to abolish the polar dualism in its own religious ground-motive of na¬ 
ture and freedom. What happened here, in fact, was simply that the two 
poles of the religious ground-motive were set within the logical relation 
of identity and difference and that this logical relation was then inter¬ 
preted in metaphysical tenns. As long as there was no chance of demon¬ 
strating the deeper fundamental unity between form and matter or, in the 
case of humanism, between nature and freedom, however - and the 
dualistic character of these religious ground-motives prohibited this - 
there was no real foundation for theoretical synthesis. 

In Plato’s dialectic, “change,” or the “transition from one state to an¬ 
other,” is indeed at bottom nothing more than the above logical relation of 


eivai eig rd yiyveadai, pexa^v nvwv tote yiyvexai kivt)oec6v xe Ka'i axaaecov, Kai 
ovxe iaxi tote ovx' ovk iaxi, ovxe yiyvexai ovx'anoAAvxai;... Kaxa Si] xdv avxdv 
Xoyov Kai it; ivog ini noAXa iov Kai ek noAAcdv if ev ovO’ ev iaxiv ovxe noXXa, 
ovxe SiaKpivsxai ovxe ovyKpivsxai ■ Kai itg opoiov in' avopoiov, Kai it; avopoiov 
if opoiov iov ovd' opoiov ovx’ avopoiov, oiiO' opoiovpevov ovx' avopoiovpevov 
Kai iK apiKpov ini piya Kai in’ laov Kai si; xavavxia iov ovxe apiKpov ovxe 
piya ovx’ laov, ovx' av^avopevov ovxe Qffivov ovx’ iaovpevov eh] av ... Tavxa Si) 
xa naQijpaxa navx'av naa/oi xd ev, ei iaxi. (Translation in the text.) 
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identity and difference, even though it is immediately interpreted in meta¬ 
physical terms as an indivisible, timeless moment that sets being in rela¬ 
tion to non-being. There is no way that this can function as a supra-tempo- 
ral fundamental unity of form and matter, of metaphysical ontic unity and 
infinite plurality, of static rest and eternal fluid motion. 

In point of fact, static (i.e., spatial) rest and motion are both only distinct 
modal aspects of temporal reality, which are linked together by time itself. 
As we shall see in volume II, time in fact lies at the foundation of all the as¬ 
pects and passes from the one into the other, without thereby erasing the 
modal boundaries between them. Plato’s dualistic starting point in the 
ground-motive of form and matter, however, precludes this vision of time 
as the universal substratum of reality. And since this starting point like¬ 
wise excludes the idea of the true fundamental unity of temporal reality, 
with its divergence into distinct aspects, Plato has no choice but to ascribe 
the primacy to the form motive. This means then that the attempt to 
achieve a synthesis takes place on the basis of the supra-temporal, meta¬ 
physical ontic form itself. To this end, change or transition must be ele¬ 
vated beyond time itself and transferred to the discontinuous, supra- 
temporal eidetic world. Thus it becomes an eidetic predicate of the meta¬ 
physical ontic form as a unity. In its changing, being encompasses form 
and matter, static rest and eternal fluid motion. 

What did Plato accomplish here? In fact, he effected only a dynami- 
zation of the world of the eide, which now made it possible to conceive the 
latter logically as formative powers and thus allowed them to function as 
aitiai (airiai), causes, of transitory objects in their formal aspect. This 
role had been reserved for the eide ever since the Phaedo. During that 
stage of Plato’s thought, however, the static, Eleatic conception of the 
eide could not be reconciled with their dynamic formative activity in the 
world of phenomena. In this period, only the Socratic idea, the form- 
power of the divine nous, was able to function as the dynamic cause of the 
forms appearing in the world of sense perception. 

n. In Dynamizing the Eide, Plato Conceives Them as Active 
Soul-Forces. The Statement about This in the Sophist 

In the Parmenides, the new, metaphysical dialectic carries through the 
conception of the eide as pervaded by the dunamis of the divine idea in 
logical terms, even though the actual transcendent content of this idea 
plays no further role in the dialogue. We may observe here that, in hav¬ 
ing motion and formative power ascribed to them, the eide are now con¬ 
ceived after the model of the thinking soul-force. This situation is thus 
precisely the reverse of what we had perceived in the Phaedo, where the 
thinking soul, by virtue of its postulated kinship with the fixed, un¬ 
moving eide, was nearly, although not completely, identified with such 
a motionless eidos. It is evident that in taking this step Plato has in ef¬ 
fect transformed the former chorismos between the eidetic world and 
the visible world of phenomena into the dichotomy between the think- 
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ing soul and the material body. The parousia of the eidos in visible 
things, which are united into a group by this ontic form, is thus now 
conceived after the example of the incarnation of the anima rationalis in 
a material body. 

The advantage of this new conception was that in this manner the con¬ 
trolling form-power of the eide with respect to phenomena could be con¬ 
ceived according to the model of the thinking soul’s dominion over the 
material ocbua, while the chorismos demanded by the form-matter motive 
could nevertheless still be maintained. Just as Plato’s conception of the 
soul in its condition as pure form completely severed it from its associa¬ 
tion with the body, the eidos as a pure ontic form had to be regarded simi¬ 
larly as detached from the plurality of visible things in which it is embod¬ 
ied. 1 The dialectical logic is unable to apprehend the eidos in this choris- 
mos, however, but can rather do so only in its koinonia (Koivcovia ) with 
sensible objects. 

The fact that Plato in the Parmenides consciously intended to conceive 
the eide as active form-powers after the model of the thinking soul-sub¬ 
stance is convincingly demonstrated by a well-known statement of the 
Sophist. This dialogue, which on the basis of the passage at Sophist 217 
should almost certainly be placed chronologically soon after the 
Parmenides, is at any rate directly related to the latter. It is remarkably 
similar to it in its train of thought, even though it undeniably carries 
through the dialectic in a less complicated fashion. In 248 E - 249 A (cap. 
XXXV), the discussion leader, an unidentified stranger from Elea, puts 
the following question to the interlocutor Theaetetus: “Come on now, by 
Zeus, can we really be so easily convinced that that which is completely 
(to navTefcoq ov) lacks motion, life, soul, and thought, that it does not live 
and think, but rather is something solemn and holy, devoid of mind, fixed 
and motionless.” Theaetetus then answers: “Certainly, O stranger, that 

1 To a certain extent this was already recognized by K. Steinhardt in his introduction 
to the Sophist ( Platon’s sdmtliche Werke [tr. H. Mueller], vol. 3, p. 455), where he 
observes: “However sharply they (viz., the friends of the ideas) may separate the im¬ 
mutable, eternally self-identical ideas, or the sphere of pure being, from the ever 
changing and moving world of becoming and appearance, they still cannot avoid 
recognizing that in man these two worlds come into contact, since the body belongs 
to the realm of becoming and change, while the mind has communion with the 
higher sphere by virtue of its ability to think the eternal being of the ideas.” (English 
translation by translator.) 

Steinhart mistakenly restricts this conception of the eternal ontic form, however, to 
the idea of a “thinking and consciously created Primal Being” (the deity), even 
though such a restriction is supported by neither the Parmenides nor the Sophist. 
The passage cited below from the Sophist (248 E - 249 A) speaks of the navTeXwq 
ov, “that which is completely,” and we have already learned in the Republic that 
Plato conceived the divine idea , and thus by implication the divine nous as well, as 
transcendent to the ontic forms. 
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would be a bizarre doctrine to accept.” 1 The Sophist had earlier proposed a 
general definition of being as dunamis, whether this be an active power or 
a passive capacity to be acted upon. 2 At the same time, the statement cited 
above was directly aimed at the adherents of the theory of the eide, who at¬ 
tributed to the latter no dunamis at all in either an active or a passive 
sense. 3 Thus, there is no doubt that the earlier passage is concerned with 
the eide] otherwise, it would be completely out of place in the argument. 
Philo and the Neoplatonists will later attach themselves to this dynamic 
conception of the eide as thinking soul-forces. 

o. The Antinomy in the New Conception of the Eide as 
Soul-Forces 

This new conception of the eide also remained saddled with an inner 
antinomy, however. From the very beginning, the eide had been pro¬ 
claimed as the true objects ( Gegenstande ) of theoretical dialectical 
knowledge. They were in fact nothing more than the metaphysical 
hypostatization of the object ( Gegenstand ), which can exist only in an 
epistemological relation to the theoretical-logical function of thought. 
Plato had a keen insight into this Gegenstand relation. Indeed, it was 
this relation that prevented him even in the Phaedo from fully identify¬ 
ing the anima rationalis, as the logical subject of thought, with the eide 
conceived as completely static. It had always kept him from accepting 
the uncritical notion of Parmenides, Heraclitus, and Empedocles, that 
like is known only by like, and had placed him instead in the line of 
Anaxagoras, who founded theoretical knowledge squarely on the funda¬ 
mental unlikeness between the logical subject of thought and its object 


1 Sophist, 248 E to 249 A: EE. Ti 8ai rxpog Aiog; tog dAijOcog Kivrjcnv Ka'i £coi)v Kai 
yvxhv K ai (ppovijcnv cppovrjcnv rj paSicog TieiaOijaopeOa xw TtavxeAwg dvxi prj 
napeivai prjSe £i)v avxd prjSe t/>poveiv aAAa aepvdv Kai ayiov vovv ovk e/ov 
aKivrjxov ecxog sivai; 0EAI. Aeivdvpevxav, co Sgive, Aoyov avyxcopoipev. (Trans¬ 
lation in the text.) 

2 Ibid., 247 E: xiOepai yap opov opitjeov x a dvx a, cog eaxiv ovk aAAo xi nArjv 
Svvapig. (“For by this definition I define the things that are as nothing but dunamis 
[active power or passive capacity to be acted upon].”) 

3 Ibid., 248 C: EE. iKavdv eOepev opov jxov xciiv ovxcov, oxav xq> naprj rj xov ndaxeiv 
rj Spav Kai rxpog xo apiKpoxaxov Svvapig; 0EAI. Nai. EE. Elpoq Sri xavxa xoSe 
Aiyovaiv [sc. (jriAoi eiScov], oxi yeveaei pevpexeaxi <xrjg> xov naaxeiv Kai rxoieiv 
Svvapecog, npdg S' ovaiav xovxcov ovSexipov xijv Svvapiv dppdxxeiv </>aaiv. (“Did 
we propose a sufficient definition of the things that are when [we held that] they 
have the dunamis of acting or being acted upon even with respect to what is most in¬ 
significant? Theaetetus: Surely. Stranger: Against this, they [viz., the friends of the 
eide\ say that becoming does partake of the dunamis of being acted upon and acting, 
but that the dunamis of neither of these two is appropriate to the ontic form [the 
eidos\E) The connection between this passage (248 C) and what follows [248 E to 
249 A] decisively refutes Steinharf s interpretation of the latter (cf. Note 1 on page 
212 ). 
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(Gegenstand). We may recall that, in the Parmenides, the discussion 
leader rejected Socrates’ attempt to escape his predicament with the 
suggestion that the eide are perhaps only noemata, subjective contents 
of thought, by appealing precisely to the metaphysically interpreted 
Gegenstand relation. 

Appeal is now made in the Sophist to the very same Gegenstand rela¬ 
tion in order to counter the static conception of the eide. The thinking soul 
is the subject of knowledge, while the ousia or eidos stands in contrast to 
this as its Gegenstand. Insofar as theoretical knowledge is something ac¬ 
tive, being known is a matter of being acted upon, a passive “suffering.” 
Consequently, since theoretical knowledge comes to know the eidos, its 
Gegenstand, according to its nature, this eidos, to the degree that it be¬ 
comes known, must be set in motion when it is acted upon by the knowing 
activity. 1 This latter thesis relates directly to the conception, developed 
earlier in the Theaetetus, that the process of coming to know is an instance 
of motion ( Kivrjaig ). 2 The statement from the Sophist cited above, that 
what is completely cannot lack motion, life, soul, and thought, then imme¬ 
diately follows. 

This statement thus actually does not fit in with the immediately preced¬ 
ing argument, for there the eide were only said to be passively moved by 
the knowing activity. In fact, it immediately threatens to obscure the in¬ 
sight that had been gained into the opposition between the logical subject 
of thought and its Gegenstand. If the eide truly had the same nature as the 
thinking soul, they could never enter into a Gegenstand relation with the 
logical thought subject. Instead, they would then be accessible only to a 
supra-theoretical, intersubjective knowledge which actually could consist 
only in a mental communion between knowing subjects. 

This was not Plato’s conception, however. Such a position would have 
come into conflict with the metaphysical foundations of his theory of 
knowledge and with his entire vision of the eidetic world as an intelligible 
realm of pure ontic forms. Thus the relationship between the eidos and the 


1 Sophist, 248 D and E: cog to yiyvcooKciv einep ecnca tioiciv n, to yiyvcooKopcvov 
avay/caiov av igvpflaivci naaxeiv. tt]v ovoiav Si) Kara tov Hoyov tovtov 
yiyvcooKopevt]v imo t rjg yvcooetog, koQ' ooov yiyvcooKerai, Kara moovrov 
KiveioOai Sia to naoxeiv, o Sij (paper ovk av yevcoOai nepi to rjpcpovv. (“If 
knowing is a sort of acting, it follows necessarily that to be known is to be acted 
upon. By this reasoning, if the essence [ontic fonn] is known by knowledge, then 
this, insofar as it is known, is set in motion by being acted upon, something which 
we said cannot happen to what is at rest.”) 

2 Theaetetus, 153 b: H S' cv rrj yvxfj elgig ovx vno pa8ijoca>g pev tcai peiieTrig, 
Kivijoecov dvTtov, Krarai re paOrjpaTa...; (“Does not the aptitude in the soul acquire 
knowledge through learning and mental exercise, which are motions?”) It is note¬ 
worthy that Socrates here contrasts these motions, which elevate and improve the 
soul, with rest, as a lack of exercise and of a desire to know, by which already ac¬ 
quired knowledge is lost again. Evidently the theme of motion has gained consider¬ 
ably in estimation at the expense of the Eleatic theme of static rest. 
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anima rationalis remained a crucial problem area in Plato’s theory of 
ideas that would not be removed until the Philebus and the Timaeus. 

p. The Third Path of the Dialectical Argument. The Introduction of Three 
New Dialectical Ideai (the Whole, Individuality, and Limit) That Are 
Contained in the Supreme Dialectical Idea of the One That Is 

In the third part of his dialectical exposition, Parmenides takes his point 
of departure in the eidos of the other, or in the many, and inquires into 
the relationship that this must bear to the one if the hypothesis that the 
one has being is assumed (the one that is). All of the mutually contra¬ 
dictory qualities that the second part of the argument had ascribed to the 
one are now also transferred to the other; but the intent of this is merely 
to make clear that the many is a necessary correlate of the one. 

By means of a trio of eide of higher order ( ideai in a dialectical sense), 
all of which contain within themselves the correlation between unity and 
plurality, the attempt is made here to secure a dialectical identity between 
unity and plurality and to reduce the plurality to unity. First of all, the 
other, which is identified here with the many, is conceived as a whole with 
parts, and as such it is set in opposition to the absolute, indivisible one. As 
a whole, the other is necessarily a unity in plurality. Apart from unity, plu¬ 
rality is an infinite, boundless, chaotic multiplicity (plethos; nXpQoq) in 
which everything is thrown together, undifferentiated and formless, and 
which is beyond the reach of any concept. It is only the one that gives 
form, measure, and harmony to the many, in that each member of the latter 
is apprehended as part of an encompassing whole. The whole is an eidos 
of higher order (dialectically pervaded by the divine idea), an idea in the 
new sense of the dialectical metaphysics, which draws together diverse 
eide into a unity, pervading all of its parts as a soul-force or dunamis. The 
exposition here is clearly based on Plato’s distinction, first introduced in 
the Theaetetus, between a purely arithmetic totality (nav), which is noth¬ 
ing more than the sum of its parts, and an eidetic whole (holon; oXov), the 
parts of which are all members of a single idea (uidg u vdg ideag) 1 in the 
sense of a dialectical correlation of unity and plurality. 1 2 


1 Theaetetus, 204 A: Eye to) Si], cog vvv cjtapiv, piav iSeav eg ekcxotcov tcov 

avvappoTmvTcov oroiyeicov yiyvopivrjv rj avXXafir]... rj Kai to o2ov ek tcov pspcov 
Xiysig ysyovog ev n EiSog ETEpov tcov navTcov pspcov; (“Assume then, as we now 
say, that the syllable has one idea which arises from its several corresponding ele¬ 
ments. or would you also say that a whole compounded from its parts is one 

eidos, that is different from all the parts?”) 204 B: To Si Sr) nav Kai to oXov 
noTEpov Tamov KaXsig rj ETEpov EKarepov; (“Do you call the sum and the whole 
the same, or different from one another?”) 204 C: Tamov dtp', ev y£ wig oaa el; 
apidpov ion to te nav npooayapsvopsv Kai ra navTa; ("Therefore, in the case of 
arithmetic magnitudes, do we mean the same thing by the sum and all the parts?”) 

2 Parmenides, 157 D and E: Ovk apa tcov noAAcov oiiSi navccov to popwv popwv, 
aXKa piag nvog iSiag Kai svdg Tivog, o KaXovpev oXov, dig anavTcov ev teXewv 
ysyovog, tovtov popwv av to popwv Eirj. (“Therefore the part is not part of the 
many, or of all, but of one idea and of a certain unity that we call a whole, which has 
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The second dialectical idea (eidos of a higher order in the sense of an 
eidetic correlation) is that of individuality (ev skokjtov), for this likewise 
links unity and plurality. The individual part, as soon as it is separated 
from the indeterminate, chaotic multiplicity in a manner to be grasped by 
thought, is itself already a unity in plurality, since it too must then be con¬ 
ceived as a whole with parts. The absolute one itself is thus manifested in 
what is individual (ev skokjtov ) in the necessary correlation of relative 
unity with relative plurality. * 1 

The third dialectical idea to be assigned the task of linking together 
unity and plurality is that of limit (peras\ nspag). Each discrete part has its 
own circumscribed being, both with respect to every other part and with 
respect to the common whole. Thus it has a limit. When the other (since its 
own nature is opposite to the one, this is in itself an apeiron, a limitless 
kule) is joined to the one, something else arises in the plurality that brings 
about a reciprocal limitation within it. 2 This limiting principle is the real 
one itself, which in this instance is conceived as a dialectical idea embrac¬ 
ing all the eide, an eidetic, metaphysical correlation of unity and plurality. 

From within the transcendental framework of his own metaphysical on¬ 
tology, Plato is no doubt already anticipating here the mature Aristotelian 
conception of the correlation between form and matter. 3 For the indeter¬ 
minate, limitless plurality is in fact nothing other than the chaotic hule, 
which in its eternal flux eludes any and every determination. It is only 


become a complete unity composed of all [parts]; of this each part can indeed consti¬ 
tute a part.”) 

1 Ibid., 157 E to 158 A : Ka'i pi)v Kai nspi rnv popiov y’EKaamv 6 amog Xoyog. Kai 
yap tout ’ avdyKp uf.Tcytuv rnv tvog. ei yap EKaamv ovtwv popiov can, to y’ 
EKaamv Eivai ev Sijnov appaivEi, dcpcopiapsvov piv twv ahUcov, KaO’ avid S’ dv, 
Einep EKaarov iarai. (“But surely the same reasoning also holds with respect to 
each part. For this also must necessarily participate in the one. For if each of these is 
a part, then ‘each’ surely signifies something that is separated from the other (parts) 
and exists in itself, if it is to be an ‘each’.”) 

2 Ibid., 158 C and D: Kai ppv insiSav f ev EKaamv popiov popiov ydvpTai, nspag 
rjSp exei npog aXXpXa Kai npog to oXov, Kai to oXov npdg mpopia ... Toig aXXoig 
Si ) tov Evog IgvpftaivEi ek psv rnv ivog Kai dig eovtcov KoivcovpaavTcov, cog eoikev, 
ETEpov ti yiyvsaOai ev iavmig, o Si) ndpag napda/s npog aXXpXw i) S’ avTtov 
</>vaig KaO'£avm ansipiav. (“But when each part becomes a part, then they have a 
limit with respect to each other and with respect to the whole, and likewise the 
whole with respect to the parts... Naturally for what is other than the one, the result 
will be that through the combination of the one with it something else will come to 
be in it that brings about a reciprocal limitation; the nature of this other in itself, 
however, is unlimitedness.”) 

3 Karl Steinhart has already correctly taken note of this in his Introduction to Plato’s 
Parmenides {op. cit, vol.3, p. 294). Cf. also his statement on p. 295: “sie ist etwa 
Das, was Platon in seinen spateren Dialogen als die noch ungeschiedene Materie 
vXp bezeichnet.” (“It [viz., the not yet determined plurality] is virtually equivalent to 
that which, as not yet differentiated matter, Plato calls vXp in his later dialogues.”) 
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through the limiting principle of the one that his hule comes to partake of 
being, and thereby of form and measure. This line of thought will be 
worked out in greater detail in the Philebus; but it will also be made clear 
there that it applies solely to the world composed of the mixture of form 
and matter. 

q. The Fourth Path of the Dialectical Argument: The One and 
the Other as Absolute Metaphysical Opposites. The Negative 
Dialectic of Absolute Hule as a Counterpart to the Negative 
Theology’ of the Absolute Formal Unity 
In the fourth part of the dialectical argument, the one and the other are 
once again separated from each other in the sharpest possible kind of 
opposition. Here they are no longer conceived in indissoluble correla¬ 
tion by means of the dialectical idea, but are rather opposed to each 
other as absolute antipodes in accordance with the demands of the dua- 
listic ground-motive. 1 

As an indivisible unity, the absolute one has no parts, and it can there¬ 
fore be present in the other (here again this refers to the chaotic hule) nei¬ 
ther as a whole, nor in parts, if it is indeed separate from the other. Thus 
the other cannot participate in any way in the absolute one. It itself cannot 
be one, therefore, nor can it display any trace of oneness within itself. It 
can then also not be a plurality, however, for it has already been shown 
that a real plurality is possible only in numerical limitation, which itself is 
a unity in plurality. This absolute other can thus also be neither distinct 
from nor identical to the absolute one, nor can it be like or unlike the latter 
in nature, for if it admitted of these determinations, it would again contain 
a twoness of mutually opposite qualities. Thus it is equally impossible to 
conceive it as moving or at rest (spatially), as something that is coming 
into being or ceasing to be, as greater or smaller, etc. In other words, the 
other taken in this absolute sense, just like the absolute one in the first part 
of the argument, can be qualified only in purely negative terns. If the one 
has true being, however, it is necessarily everything. The absolute other 
can then have no relation to it, but rather flees from thought into absolute 
nothingness. 2 

This line of thought, then, forms the exact counterpart of the first por¬ 
tion of the dialectical argument. Just as the negative conclusion of the lat¬ 
ter may not be understood as a denial that the absolute formal unity truly 
exists, the negative conclusion drawn in the fourth section may not be 
taken as a denial of the existence of absolute hule. Instead, both poles of 
the religious ground-motive continue to be maintained in their absolutely 

1 Parmenides, 159 B to 160 D. 

2 Ibid.. 160 B : Ovzco Si) iv ei ion , navva f ion to iv Ka'i ovSi iv ion ko'i npog 
iavvo Ka'i npog rd/Uor (boaimog. (“For these reasons, therefore, the one, if it is, is 
everything, and it is not one both in relation to itself and to the other in the same 
manner.”) 
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exclusive character. But a logical concept, representation, or knowledge 
of absolute hute is no more possible than it was in the case of the absolute 
one. 

Thus this section of the argument is nothing more than the necessary 
counterpart of the negative theology of the first section. From the point of 
view of the dialectic, however, the eide can be neither the absolute one it¬ 
self nor the absolute other itself. As ontic forms they can only be appre¬ 
hended in relative terms. 

r. The Fifth Path of the Dialectical Argument 

In the fifth section, the dialectical line of correlation is once again re¬ 
sumed. Plato’s dialectic had attempted in the second part of Parme¬ 
nides’ argument to achieve an eidetic relativization of being and 
non-being, identity and difference (the self-identical and the other), and 
ultimately the form principle and the matter principle of eternal flux and 
becoming, by means of the “peculiar moment of change.” In so doing, 
he sought to introduce a correlation between the latter two principles 
into the intelligible world of the ontic forms themselves. 

The fifth section of the dialectical argument now builds on this accom¬ 
plishment. The metaphysical one must be able to take leave of its absolute 
being (which excludes the matter principle) and in the indivisible moment 
of metaphysical change to turn into its opposite. That is to say, it must be 
capable of becoming a non-being. This, however, may no longer be con¬ 
ceived as an absolute nothing; instead, it must be a relative nothing (pi 7 ov) 
that continues to stand in relation to being. The negative logical judgment 
(A is not B, not C, not D, etc.) points the way here for the metaphysical di¬ 
alectic. 

Democritus had already taken this route when he granted to the matter 
principle, which for him was the eternally flowing void (devoid of being), 
a relative existence in relation to the indivisible ontic forms or atoms. The 
logical relation in the negative judgment was transformed here as well 
into a metaphysical ontic relation between on (ov) and me on (u t) ov), even 
though no starting point for this synthesis could be demonstrated. The 
path from the logical to the metaphysical thus proved in this context as 
well to be a petitio principii without any possible justification. 

,v. The pi) ov as a Relative Nothing. Relative Negation as a 
Form of Logical Determination 

In the fifth part of the argument, Parmenides examines the implications 
of accepting the hypothesis that the one is not. This not-being, the pi) 
ov, cannot be conceived absolutely, however. The negation in the logi¬ 
cal judgment places it in relation to being, and every logical negation is 
necessarily relative. There is an infinite number of me onta (pi] ovm, 
predicates that are not) that are ascribed to the subject in the negative 
logical judgment. Such relative negation already contains a relative log- 
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ical determination, however, for inasmuch as the one is made a subject 
and has a predicate ascribed to it, even though the latter be negative, it 
is nevertheless apprehended as an object ( Gegenstand) that can be un¬ 
derstood and spoken of theoretically/ Even the one that is not remains 
one, and we can at least say of it that it is different from its opposite, the 
other. Since, however, it differs from the other as its opposite, it shares 
with its opposite the quality of otherness. 1 2 A correlative relation thus 
continues to exist between the one that is and the one that is not. 

The one that is not is indeed something, for even if it is only granted the 
vague predicates of “this” and “that,” it becomes an object ( Gegenstand) 
of thought. 3 Any Gegenstand that is distinguished logically from another, 
however, no matter how it is qualified, can also have ascribed to it all of 
the other general qualities that were elaborated earlier. Above all, it must 
possess the most general of all predicates, namely, being. Even the one 
that is not must partake of being. If it is not to revert to absolute nothing¬ 
ness, it must have a bond (clesmos; Seopog) that ties it to its role of not-be- 
ing, and this bond is the being of not-being. Along the same line, the one 
that is must remain in relation to its own opposite through the not-being of 
not-being, for it would otherwise not be able to maintain itself as some¬ 
thing distinct from the // 1 ) ov. 4 In other words, the two terms of the opposi¬ 
tion, the being and the not-being of the one, must each have both a nega¬ 
tive and a positive function. And by way of the logical correlation that is 
in this manner assumed to exist between being and non-being, Plato 
thinks he has discovered the higher unity in which these two are identical. 

Insofar, then, as both being and non-being belong to the one that is not, 
we must also ascribe to it the possibility of change. For it cannot both be 
and not be simultaneously, but is rather subject to transition between be¬ 
ing and not-being. It therefore shares in all forms of becoming, such as 
motion, coming into being, and ceasing to be. However, since it is still 


1 Ibid., 160 d: 'US' apa Xekteov cq apxhq , ev ei pij can, n xpi] eivai. npmov psv 
ovv avTW tovG' mapxeiv 8ei, cog eoikev, sivai avrnv Eniavpprpv, rj pt]8' 6 n 
Xeyszai yiyvcooKEoOai, orav ng Einrj ev si pi) eotiv. (“Therefore, we must from 
the very beginning express ourselves thus: If the one is not, what must it then be? In 
the first place, it must be true of it, as it appears, that there exists a knowledge of it; 
otherwise one would say he understands nothing when someone says, ‘if the one is 
not’.”) 

2 Ibid., 160 D: Kai ETEpoiorrig dp'sari v avrw npdg rfj imcmjpr] (“Otherness, there¬ 
fore, belongs to it [viz., the one that is not] in addition to the knowledge of it.”) 

3 Ibid., 160 E: Kai pijv wv y’ ekeivov Kai tov nvdg Kai tovtov Kai tovtw Kai 
tovtcov Kai navTwv tcov toiovtcov petexei to pi) ov ev. (“And assuredly, the one 
that is not also participates in the ‘that’, the ‘something’, the ‘this’, the ‘relatedness 
to this’, and all such things.”) 

4 Ibid., 162 A: Aei dp’ avid Ssapdv exeiv tov pi) sivai to sivai pi) ov, ei pdXXsi pi] 
sivai, opoicog wojtsp to ov pi] ov exeiv pi] sivai, iva TsXscog av sivai rj. (“There¬ 
fore, if it [viz., the one that is not ] is not to be, it must have its being that which is 
not as a bond with non-being, in the same manner as that which is must have its 
not-being that which is not, in order that, for its part, its being may be complete.”) 
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conceived as something that is not, and can thus nowhere occupy a spatial 
position, it is by its own intrinsic nature deprived of all spatial qualifica¬ 
tion and can therefore in this respect neither move nor change, neither 
come into being nor cease to be. 

According to its own nature, that which is not thus remains an apeiron. 
Only through its connection with the one that is does it receive a limitation 
in terms of real number, and by means of the latter it also comes to partake 
of the qualities of space and motion. Relative non-being as an apeiron is 
nothing other than the possibility of formal limitation. All of the mutually 
contradictory predicates that were ascribed to the one that is thus also be¬ 
long to the one that is not, and the latter is likewise only accessible to 
thought in a correlation of per as and apeiron. 

t. The Sixth Path: The Second Contribution to the Negative 

Dialectic of Absolute Hide 

In the sixth section of the argument, the not-being of the one is under¬ 
stood in an absolute sense, that is to say, apart from any relation to the 
one that is. All possibility of predication with respect to the pi) dv then 
vanishes at once, and the possibility of scientific concepts is therefore 
eliminated as well. This section thus forms another contribution to the 
negative dialectic of hide. 

Now the one question which the discussion leader must yet answer is 
whether the hypothesis that the one is not still leaves room for the other 
and, if so, what the nature of the latter would then have to be. 

u. The Elaboration of the Negative Dialectic in the Seventh Path. 

Plato’s Critique of Anaxagoras ’ Conception of the Spermata 

This question forms the theme of the seventh part of Parmenides’ argu¬ 
ment. The other, conceived without any unity, can only be pictured as 
an unordered mass in the manner of the indeterminate plurality spoken 
of in the third section. It is the unformed chaos in which nothing is com¬ 
bined into a unity with anything else, but in which everything dissolves 
into an infinite mass of completely different masses, each of these in it¬ 
self being a similar apeiron that is always something other with respect 
to anything other. 

This argument can be regarded as an implicit critique of Anaxagoras’ 
theoretical conception of hule as an absolute meigma, which in its inde¬ 
pendent existence over against the form-power of the divine nous consti¬ 
tuted an object of thought. Plato shows in this part of the argument that the 
above conception is saddled with an inner antinomy. For since nothing 
can become an object of thought apart from form and limit, one is able to 
frame some concept of such a chaotic mixture of everything with every¬ 
thing only by distinguishing discrete elements within it and thus introduc¬ 
ing a process of division and separation. In this manner, one can ascribe to 
the one that is absolutely other approximately the same qualities that were 
given to the one that is. 
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Since, however, the principle of separation, distinction, and limitation- 
that is, the one as a dialectical idea - nevertheless remains absent, all of 
these qualities are immediately deprived of their foundation and appear as 
mere products of fantasy. Apart from oneness, everything is mere sem¬ 
blance, comparable to a dream world of vague, fleeting, ever-changing 
images. 1 A hule of this sort would have to contain an infinite multiplicity 
of masses. Although each of these would seem like a one, they would not 
in fact really be such, since it has been assumed that there is no one. Be¬ 
cause there would be an infinite multiplicity of them, each such mass 
would appear to us as a number. If there is no one, however, even and odd 
have no place here, and there is thus no basis for any real numeration. All 
that remains is the semblance of number and the semblance of oneness. 
Although every mass in the hule will seem to be infinitesimally small in 
relation to the infinite multiplicity of masses, it will in turn be an infinitely 
large multitude in relation to its own infinite divisibility. Even the likeness 
and unlikeness of the masses as well as their mutual limitation will be 
nothing more than semblance. 

Here Anaxagoras’ conception of the spermata has indeed been dealt a 
mortal blow. Given the infinite divisibility of this hule, theoretical 
thought cannot find a single stable reference point or foothold, for there is 
a complete lack of any principle of formal limitation. In other words, if the 
oneness of the eidos is not, all of the qualities that theoretical thought 
seeks to ascribe to a hule of this sort are without any real foundation, 
v. The Eighth Path of the Dialectical Argument 
In the eighth and final section of his argument, Parmenides concludes 
from this conception that “if the one is not, then there is [in truth] noth¬ 
ing.” 2 For it is only the real one, as an eidetic ontic form, that can exist 
as the aitia ( airia ) or real cause of the world of sensible things having 
form. If this aitia is absent, the visible cosmos disintegrates into a world 
of mere semblance that has no foundation in being. 

1 Ibid., 164 C and D: Kara nXr/drt up’ SKaoxa aXXrjXmv dXXa eaxi. ku9' ev yap ovk 
avoid xeirj,pi) dvxogivog■ aXX’EKaaxog , cog eoikev, 6 oyicogavxav ansipogcan 
nXi]OEi, Kav to apiKpoxaxov Sokovv Eivai Xdpr] rig, cdansp ovap ev iijivcp tpaivexai 
i^aiijivrig avO’ ivog Sotgavxog Eivai noXXa Kai avxi apiKpoxaxov nappiyedeg npdg 
xd KEppan^opEva eg avxov. (“As to the multitudes, each is thus another in relation 
to another. For as to unity, they cannot be such, since there is no one; but it seems 
that every [formless] mass [L. moles ] of them is unlimited in multitude, even if 
someone should take what seems to be the smallest; as in a dream in sleep, it sud¬ 
denly, in place of what seemed to be one, appears as many, and in place of what was 
smallest, as very great in relation to the [innumerable] fragments of it.”) 

2 Ibid., 166 C: ev si pi) iaxiv, ovSev iaxiv (translation in the text). The dialogue con¬ 
cludes shortly thereafter with the well-known, at first sight sophistical and sceptical 
utterance: on, mg eoikev, ev six’ iaxiv site pi) iaxiv, avxo te Kai xaXXa Kai npdg 
avxa Kai npdg dXXpXa navxa navxmg iaxi te Kai ovk iaxi, Kai paivExai te Kai ov 
t//aiv£Tat. (“...that, as it seems, whether the one is or is not, it itself and the others, 
both in relation to themselves and to one another, are and are not all things in all 
ways, and appear thus and do not appear thus.”) 
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w. Summary of Our Analysis of the Parmenides 

If we summarize our analysis of this important dialogue, the following 
points become evident. The avowed purpose of the dialogue is to 
dynamize the eidetic world in order to render a satisfactory logical ac¬ 
count of the fact that the eidos can function as an aitia (atria ) or forma¬ 
tive power, active within the visible cosmos, and thereby to provide a 
logical solution for the problem of methexis. This endeavor had a two¬ 
fold motivation. On the one hand, it was motivated by the Socratic ten¬ 
dency in Plato’s thought, which postulated the divine idea as the origin 
of all form, measure, and harmony in the cosmos and focused all logical 
conceptual knowledge on this idea. On the other hand, it was motivated 
by Plato’s increasing interest in empirical phenomena, which now had 
to be subjected to a rigorous process of definition with the help of the 
new, dialectical logic. 

To this end, the new eidetic or metaphysical-logical dialectic introduces 
dialectical ideai that establish a correlation between eide that are opposite 
in nature, while all eide are now conceived as active soul-forces. These 
ideai are gleaned mainly from the correlation of logical determinations in 
the affirmative and the negative judgment; but they are then metaphysi¬ 
cally interpreted as eide of higher order that bring eide of opposite charac¬ 
ter, which in themselves are mutally exclusive, into a higher unity. 

The same procedure also produces a dialectical idea whose purpose is 
to reconcile the principle of form and matter within the intelligible world 
of the ontic forms themselves. This idea is that of the timeless instant of 
change or transition between unity and plurality, being and non-being, 
rest and motion, limiting form and measureless apeiron, and to it are 
joined several other ideai (totality, individuality, and limit), all of which 
contain the correlation between unity and plurality and are comprehended 
in the real one itself. The later then functions as the supreme dialectical 
idea, which contains all the others - even that of change - within itself and 
embraces everything that has true being. 

Furthermore, the principle of number is introduced in semi-Pythago¬ 
rean fashion as the intermediary between the pure form-world of the eide 
and the plurality of things in the cosmos present to sense perception that 
participate in a particular eidos. 

From the very beginning of Parmenides’ dialectical argument, the pri¬ 
mordial religious dualism of the form-matter motive is maintained. It can 
be seen winding as a common thread through all his positive dialectical 
demonstrations. As soon as the opposition between unity and plurality, 
being and becoming, form and matter, is taken in an absolute sense, that is, 
in the sense that it has as religious origin, thinking these terms through 
dialectically leads to completely negative results. For both the divine idea 
as the unitary origin and form-giving principle, on the one hand, and pure 
hule, considered apart from all unity, form, and limitation, on the other 
hand, are inaccessible to theoretical thought. They can only lead thought 
to a negative theology , which applies also to eide as absolute ontic forms, 
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considered apart from any connection with the visible world, and to the di¬ 
alectical counterpart of this in a negative conception of absolute matter. 
Both of these, however, remain the ultimate hypotheses, in the sense of 
an-hypotheta, of the theoretical dialectic, since they are the final presup¬ 
positions, irreducible to any higher origin, of a dialectical theory of the 
eide that seeks to secure the participation of the visible comos in true be¬ 
ing. They are necessary because, according to the Greek conception of 
Plato, the visible cosmos is formed out of hide through the dunamis of the 
eternal eide, and because the latter, in turn, as the Republic demonstrates, 
owe their own being to the divine idea , the principle of origin of all form. 
Hute itself is not a product of the divine form-power, however, but is 
rather the eternal antipode of the idea. 

3. The Temporary Suppression of the Socratic Form Motive 
in the Eleatic Dialogues and the Diairesis of the Eide (the 
Sophist, the Statesman, and the Dialectical Portion of 
the Phaedrus) 

a. The Diairesis or Dichotomization of the Eide in the Sophist, 
the Statesman, and the Phaedrus 

The Sophist, a dialogue in which Plato sets out to elucidate the funda¬ 
mental difference between the teaching of the Sophists and true philoso¬ 
phy, and along with this between sophistical and philosophical dialectic, 
introduces into the new, dialectical logic the famed method of diairesis, 
the logical ‘cutting in two’ ( dichotemnein ; Sixotepveiv) of the eide, 
which is intended to lead to the final definition of the Sophist. This 
method of diairesis, which is elaborated in the Statesman and in the 
later-inserted dialectical portion of the Phaedrus, presupposes the logi¬ 
cal relativization of the eide that I have already analyzed in detail in the 
Parmenides. It also presupposes the dialectical ideal, which as higher 
eide of correlation are intended to bring together the lower eide (these 
being opposed to one another in the logical relatin of identity and differ¬ 
ence) into a synthesis (sumploke; avpnfoKr]). The method of diairesis 
thus forms the true capstone of the logicization of the eide. 

The passage at 253 D, where the method of diairesis is summarized in 
pregnant fashion, offers the key to this entire dialogue. This passage has 
presented grave difficulties to commentators and has given rise to sharply 
divergent interpretations. Stenzel unquestionably deserves credit, there¬ 
fore, for having analyzed this text so clearly that a bright light has been 
cast on the entire method of diairesis. 

The discussion leader, an unidentified stranger from Elea, first asks 
Theaetetus: “Dividing in two (diaipeWai) according to genera (yevri), 
and not taking the same ontic form (eidog) for another (erepov), nor an¬ 
other for the same (ravrov), shall we not call this the task of the science of 
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dialectic?” 1 After Theaetetus responds affirmatively to this question, the 
discussion leader describes the task of dialectic more fully in a four-part 
passage. The first two parts take their point of departure from the principle 
of the separation of each of the eide, in order to proceed from this to their 
synthesis or conjunction in an encompassing dialectical idea. The latter 
two move in the reverse direction, descending from the encompassing 
idea to the final result of the diairesis, that is, to say, an atomon eidos 
(am/jov eidog) that cannot be divided further. Such an atomon eidos is 
separated from all the others as a rigorously defined unity, but because it is 
systematically determined by all the higher eide that embrace it, it never¬ 
theless reveals itself as a true sumploke eidon (ovtmXoKi) eiSSv) (inter- 
twinement of eide). 2 


1 Sophist, 253 D: EE. To Kara yevp StaipeioOai Ka'i pijre ravrov eiSog erepov 
r/ywaadai pij te erepov dv ravrov, pwv ov rfjq SiaAeicrucfjg (/njcropev emarrjprjg 
eivai; (Translation in the text.) 

2 Ibid., Ovkovv, 6 ye rovro Svvarog Spav, piav iSeav Sia no2.2.cdv, evdg eKaarov 
Keipevov xcopig, jravrr} Starerapevrjv i/cavcog Siaiadaverai, Kai itoWaq erepaq 
aXXrjXmv vito piaq elgrodev nepiexopevaq, Ka'i piav av Si ’ o2cov 7toA2.c5v, ev evi 
tgvvrippevrjv, Kai noWaqxcopig jravrr] Siwpiapevag ■ rovro S’ianv, fj re Koivcoveiv 
etcaara Svvarat, Kai okt\ pi), SiaKpiveiv Kara yevog eniaraadai. (“He who is 
therefore able to do this discerns adequately one [correlative] idea extending over 
the many eide, each of which lies separate from the others as a unity, and how many 
[eide], different from one another, are embraced from without by one [idea]; and 
again, how one [viz., the atomon eidos] is connected through the many [eidetic] 
wholes into a single unity [viz., the intended definiendum], and many [eide] are 
[thereby] completely separated and marked off from it. This, however, is to know 
and to distinguish the genera, to what degree the individual [eide] can associate, and 
to what degree they cannot.”) Paul Natorp understood the first part of this passage to 
be speaking only of the most elementary application of a concept in its unity to the 
multiplicity of discrete, individual, sensible Gegenstande. Over against this, Apelt 
and most other commentators have believed that the reference here can only be to 
eide, not to sensible things, “quae in mundo mutationis fluctibus obnoxio posita et a 
dialectica aliena sunt” (“[sensible things] that are situated in the world of change, 
subject to flux, and foreign to dialectic”). In my opinion, this part of the passage in¬ 
deed speaks only of the eide; but among these, the atomon eidos must be regarded as 
the actual ontic content of the individual object of sense perception. The same view 
is shared by Stenzel, op.cit., p. 65. There is a surprising agreement between the 
above passage from the Sophist, 253 D, and the description of the task of dialectic 
given in the Phaedrus, 265 D and E: Eiqpiav r' iSeav ovvopcovr ayeiv rdnoXXaxf] 
Siecmappeva, iv\ eKaarov dpi^dpevoq, SrjXov noifj nepi ov dv aei SiSaaKeiv 
eOeXr] .... To 7td2.iv Kar’ eiSp Svvaodai repveiv Kar’ apQpa, ft TtetpvKev, Kai pr\ 
etnxeipeiv Karayvvvai pepoq ppSev kokov payeipov rpona) xpoipevov. (“To 
comprehend in the synopsis of one idea that which is dispersed in many directions, 
in order that, by defining each individually, he makes clear what it is he wishes to 
teach about in each instance ... The converse ability to cut asunder, following eide 
and natural articulations, and not to try to break apart in pieces in the manner of a 
poor cook.”) One may also compare the summary given in Phaedrus, 266 B: 
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The atomon eidos, as Stenzel observes, * 1 is the bearer of as many predi¬ 
cates as are “bound together” in it. The wish that Socrates had expressed 
in the Parmenides , 2 that someone show by means of dialectic how, even 
within the eidetic world itself, a single subject can without contradiction 
unite different qualities, thus indeed finds its fulfillment here. 
b. The Atomon Eidos and the Individual Things of the 
Sense World 

In the atomon eidos, the ontic form that is not further divisible, the 
eidetic world is brought into the closest conceivable connection with the 
individual thing (ev eko.otov) in the visible cosmos. According to Plato, 
a rigorous dialectical definition that lays hold of the atomon eidos is 
equivalent to the eidetic determination of individuality itself, that is, of 
everything in individuality that has true being. Whatever lies beyond 
this is apeiron and me on. Logos and aisthesis, logical-eidetic definition 
(this must still always partake of the supersensible contemplation of the 
eide, since the Greek conception of the ontic form invariably has a vi¬ 
sual foundation) and sense observation, are here brought so close to¬ 
gether that Plato could indeed think that he had found in this new dia¬ 
lectical method the appropriate means for grasping empirical phenom¬ 
ena themselves in a completely logical manner. 

Stenzel observes in this regard: 

“Plato procures for himself in his diaipeaiq the organon for the 
fonnation of a conception of knowledge that also embraces em¬ 
pirical reality. He regards it as the means for descending, in prop¬ 
ositions of thought that are in his view independent of experience, 
to objects which odoOpoiq and the Soga which results from it also 
present in some way, except that it is only by means of the addi¬ 
tional factor of the Loyoc, the definition, that a judgment can be 
made about the truth or falsehood of the object perceived by the 
senses or reproduced in imagination.” 3 


Tommy Si) iymye amog re tpaoTijg, a <l>at8pt: rav Siaiptoeav Ka'i ovvaymyav, 
iva oiog re a Heyeiv re Ka'i <j>poveiv .... KaXw St ovvpexpi tovSe SiaHeKmcovg. 
(“I myself am also a lover of such divisions and collections, dear Phaedrus, so that I 
might be able to speak and to think ... [those who are able to do this] I have hitherto 
called dialecticians.”) Cf., in addition, Statesman, 287 C: Kara ... oiov iepeiov 
Siaipcopeda (“following their limbs ... we must dissect them [viz., the offices in the 
state besides kingship] like a sacrificial animal.”) 

1 Stenzel, op. cit., p. 61. 

2 Parmenides, 129 E. 

3 “Platon schafft sich in der Siaipecng das Organon fur die Bildung eines das Empi- 
rische mitumfassenden Wissensbegriffes. Er sieht in ihr das Mittel in - wie er glaubt 
- erfahrungsfreien Setzungen des Denkens herabzusteigen zu Objekten, die die 
atoOrioig und die aus ihr sich ergebende Soiga ebenfalls irgendwie darbieten, nur dass 
erst durch den hinzukommenden /Loyog, die Definition, ein Urteil iiber Wahrheit und 
Irrtum des sinnlich gegebenen oder in der Vorstellung reproduzierten Gegenstandes 
gefallt werden kann.” Stenzel, op. cit., pp. 73-74. (English version by translator.) 
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c. Has All Relation between the New Dialectic and the Idea Toil 
Agathou Disappeared in the Eleatic Trilogy? 

It may be asked whether, in the Sophist and the related dialogues, the di¬ 
alectic proper has completely lost its relation to the absolute divine idea 
of the good and the beautiful. Although Stenzel claims that this is in fact 
the case, 1 I believe that he is in error. We have already observed that in 
the Parmenides the absolute opposition between the divine form of ori¬ 
gin in its unity (the idea rnv dyaOov) and pure hnle ran as common 
thread through the entire dialectical argument of the discussion leader. It 
is true that the dialectical logic was able to grasp neither of these as such 
in a concept, but Plato nevertheless continued to maintain both as the 
an-hypotheta, the absolute religious presuppositions, of his entire dia¬ 
lectic. We also observed that for Plato the new correlative dialectical 
idea could be nothing other than the logical-metaphysical expression of 
the mutual coherence that exists among all the eide in their central refer¬ 
ence to the divine idea as origin. 

The Sophist contains a statement about the philosophical enterprise 
which confirms this understanding. Immediately after the passage in 253 
D cited above, where the task of the new logic is described, there follows 
the remark that it can be undertaken only by true philosophers. Plato then 
observes that it is no less difficult to discern the nature of the philosopher 
than that of the Sophist, although in each case the reason is different. “The 
latter, fleeing into the darkness of non-being, continually occupied and in 
contact with this, is difficult to perceive because of the darkness of this 
place ... The philosopher, in contrast, who through logical reasoning is al¬ 
ways wedded to the idea of being, is also not at all easy to see because of 
the brightness of this region; for the eye of the common soul cannot en¬ 
dure to gaze steadfastly upon the divine.” 2 This statement harks back to 
the Republic’s depiction of the blinding glare of the divine idea', it can in 
no way apply to the new logical-dialectical function of the idea. The idea 
spoken of here is the divine form of origin, which, like the sun, spreads its 
blinding glare over the realm of the eide. Apart from this idea, the new, di¬ 
alectical logic would lose its true philosophical meaning for Plato, for it 
must remain rooted in the ultimate religious synopsis of this idea and re¬ 
ceive from there its dunamis for tracing the mutual intertwinements of the 
eide. 

It must be granted, however, that what stands at the center of interest in 

1 Ibid., p. 72. 

2 Sophist, 254 A: O pev cuzoSidpaaKcov eig vrjv rnv pi] dvrog a/coreivdrrjTa, Tpififj 
npoaamopevog avrrjg, Sia to okoteivov tov tottov Karavofjoai xaXsnog ... O Se 
ye (/nX6<jo<l>og, vfj rnv dvrog aei Sia Xoyiapmv npocnceipevog idea, Sia to hapnpov 
av rrjg ympag ovSapcdg evnerng dtydfjvai ■ ia yap rrjg rcov ttoA/Uov yvyfig oppara 
Kaprepeiv npog to deiov dtyopwvra dSvvara. (Translation in text.) 
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the Eleatic dialogues is not this ultimate, centrally focused synopsis, but 
rather the dialectical-logical separation and combination of the eide. Here 
the relgious synopsis is subordinated to the endeavor to render the world 
of eide transparent to logic and serviceable for the definition of all empiri¬ 
cal phenomena. 

d. The Temporary> Suspension of the Transcendental 

Qualification of Being as Good and Beautiful 

Directly related to this is the fact that the Eleatic dialogues temporarily 
leave aside the transcendental qualification of being as good and beauti¬ 
ful. Furthermore, this also means that the teleological character of con¬ 
ceptual definition - the statement of the arete (dpczrj) of the subject of 
definition, the end toward which it is good or appropriate - is also aban¬ 
doned for the time being. Plato nevertheless did not abandon the So- 
cratic idea, even in the crisis of his theory of ideas, and precisely for 
this reason, the logicization of the eide and the extension of these into 
ontic forms for all empirical phenomena without exception actually led 
to a new dialectical tension between this idea and the eide. 

The earlier tension between these two had been resolved logically by 
the dynamization of the eide. Now that the former a priori character of the 
theory of the eide has been replaced by a greater emphasis on empirical re¬ 
ality, however, Plato at present seems unable to answer the question of 
how the eide, as active soul-forces, can actualize the good and the beauti¬ 
ful throughout the visible cosmos. What could mud, for example, be good 
for? Not until the Timaeus will Plato make a serious attempt completely to 
penetrate the new, logical-dialectical conception of the eide with the ear¬ 
lier conception of the eidos as arete, thus making it serviceable for a com¬ 
prehensive teleological explanation of the forms in the visible cosmos. 
The path to this new attempt at synthesis is prepared already in the 
Philebus, however. 

e. Diairesis as the Aoyov SiSovai of Empirical Phenomena. 

Episteme as a?jjdi)c Saga peza Aoyov 

The diairesis of the eide, which culminates in the definition of the 
atomon eidos of an individual phenomenon in the sense world, is 
Plato’s means to the logon didonai (Aoyov Si So van), the “theoretical ac¬ 
counting,” for empirical phenomena. In practical terms this is equivalent 
to the formation of definitions according to the method of the so-called 
genus proximum and differentia specifica. In a sense that differs funda¬ 
mentally from Plato’s conception, this method of definition plays a very 
central role in Aristotle’s logic. I shall later subject this method to a fun¬ 
damental critique in my analysis of the Aristotelian-Thomistic concept 
of substance. 

It is this logon didonai, the rigorous definition of the generic and spe¬ 
cific ontic distinguishing features of a thing, that first elevates alethes 
doxa (dApOrjg dogcr, right opinion) to the status of episteme or scientific 
knowledge. In the Republic, doxa and episteme were still separated by an 
unbrideable gulf, and at the close of the Theaetetus (which already has a 
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strong empirical orientation), the definition of episteme as alethes doxa 
meta logou {dAtjdfjq 5ot;a gera Aoyov) hopelessly foundered upon the 
lack of a correct notion of the generic element in the logos as definition. 
With the help of the method of diairesis, however, Plato is now able in the 
Sophist and the Statesman to bridge the gap between eidetic knowledge 
and sensory representation. 

f. The Highest Eide according to the Statesman and in the 
Sophist. Their Inability to Be Represented as a 
Sensory Eidolon 

According to the Statesman ,' the whole of diairesis is actually founded 
in the investigation of the dialectical separations and conjunctions 
among the highest and noblest eide (KaAAiOTa dvra Kai gey iota). 
These are not themselves embodied (aacopaza) in sensible images 
(eidcoAa), and for this reason they can only be clarified in a dialecti¬ 
cal-logical definition (Aoytp povco). In contrast to this, the numerous 
subordinate eide are indeed capable of being embodied in such eiddla. 
These can thus be apprehended in direct synopsis, apart from the toil¬ 
some route of dialectical definition (jcopig Aoyov), since the sensible 
objects under their purview are easily recognizable by the visible im¬ 
ages that we grasp in eiddla. 1 2 The eidos is represented here in the eido¬ 
lon of an individual visible thing. 

The discussion leader thus makes the observation here that no reason¬ 
able person would pursue the dialectical-diairetic investigation of the art 
of weaving, which served as an introduction to the definition of the states- 


1 Statesman, 285 D and E. 

2 Ibid., 285 D to 286 A: T H nov rdv rrjg ixpavnxrjg ye Aoyov ainfjg raving evexa 
Orjpeveiv ovSeig av edeArjaeie vovv i/av, aAA’, oipai, rovg nAeiarovg AeApOev, 
on roigpkv nov dvrcovpaSiag xarapadeiv aiaOprai nveg dpoiorrireg ne^iixamv, 
ag ovSevyaAenov SpAovv, orav avrav rig /3ovAr]8fj no Aoyov airovvn nepi rov pi] 
pern npaypanov aAAa ycopig Aoyov paSiag kvSeilgaodar roig 5' av peyiaroig 
oven xai npiaramig ovx icniv e’iScoAov ovSev npog rovg avOpamovg eipyaa- 
pevov evapytog, ov SeiyOdvrog rpv rod Jtvvdavopevov lyv/hv 6 ftovAopevog 
dnoTtAppcdcjai, Jtpdg rciivaiadijaecov nva Kpoaappdrrcov, ixavcdg nAtipmoei. Sw del 
peAerav Aoyov exaarov Svvardv elvai Sovvai xai SetgaoOai ■ ra yap aacbpara 
xaAAiora dvra xai peyiara, Adyco povco, aAAa S’ ovSevi aa</>ag Seixvvrai, rovrav 
S' evexa navi icni ra vvv Aeyopeva. (“No reasonable man would want to pursue 
the definition of the art of weaving for its own sake. But I think it escapes most peo¬ 
ple that with things that are easily knowable, sensible images naturally present them¬ 
selves which are not difficult to clarify if one simply points these out to someone 
who wishes an account of them, without much trouble and without logical defini¬ 
tion; on the other hand, with the greatest and most excellent [eide], there is no image 
manifestly suited to man's intelligence, to which he who wishes to appease the soul 
of the inquirer may point, and, by fitting this image to a sense perception, may sat¬ 
isfy him. Therefore, one must through practice acquire the ability to give and to un¬ 
derstand a definition of each thing. For the incorporeal, noblest, and greatest ontic 
forms are clearly explained only by logical definition, and nothing else, and all that 
we have discussed up to now relates to them.”) 
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man, merely for its own sake. In the final analysis, the entire investigation 
focuses exclusively on the highest and noblest eide, which are incapable 
of sensible representation and are thus “incorporeal.” 1 

The Sophist sets forth five of these supreme eide: rest, motion, being, 
the other (to Garipov), and the same {to zavzov). Of these five, the first 
two are in themselves incapable of being combined with each other logi¬ 
cally. Motion can never be rest, and rest can never be motion. In contrast, 
the three other eide, among which being is the one that is all-embracing, 
are genuine ideai in the sense of the new dialectic, for they are intended to 
establish a mutual relation between all eide that are logically opposite to 
each other. Being functions here, moreover, as the supreme dialectical 
idea in which all of the others must participate. 2 It is only in what has indi¬ 
vidual being (the individual ontic form) that being is distinct from the four 
other eide. As an all-embracing idea, however, it extends over the other 
genera. 

1 See the final part of the previous footnote. 

2 Sophist, 254 C: to St) pern zovzo ^vvemancdpeda zcp Aoycp zfjSe OKonovvxeg, pi) 
nepi navzcov zcov eiScov, iva pi] zapazzcoped’ ev jzoAAoig, aAAa npoeAdpevoi zcov 
peyiazcov Aeyopevcov ana, /zpcozov pev noia EKaazd eaziv, eneiza Koivcoviag 
aAArjAcov zzcdg e/ei Svvapecog, iva ro z’ dv Kai p /) dv el pi] !zdar] aa^nveia 
SvvapeOa AaPeiv, aAA' ovv Aoyov y' evSeeig ppSev yiyvcopeOa nepi avzcov, kuO' 
ocjov 6 zpojzog evSexezai zfjg vvv OKEy/ecoq , eav ap' ijpiv 7zr] napeiKadp zo pi] dv 
Aeyovaiv cog eaziv ovxcoqpi] dv aOcooig dizaAAaxxEiv. (“Let us next continue our 
argument in such a way that we do not extend it to all ontic forms, lest we get con¬ 
fused in the multitude of these, but rather select a few of them that are called the 
highest, and first consider the nature of each of these and then what capacity they 
have to be combined with one another, in order that, although we are not able to ap¬ 
prehend being and non-being with full clarity, we at least do not fall short of our 
logical investigation of them insofar as the method of our present speculation allows, 
and see if we may succeed in escaping unscathed when we assert that what is not re¬ 
ally is what is not.”) Ibid., 254 D: Meyiazapi]v zcov yevmv, a vvv Si] Sifjpev zo z'dv 
aired Kai azdaig Kai idvr/aig . ... Kai pi]v zco ye Svo (jrapev avzoiv apitcxco Kpoq 
dAArjAw. ... To Se y’ dv piKzdv apc/roiv eazov yap dpcfrco kov. (“The greatest of the 
genera [eide], which we were just now discussing, are surely being itself, rest, and 
motion ... And in truth, we said that the [latter] two cannot be combined [blended] 
with one another ... But being is compatible with both, for both surely are?”) Ibid., 
255 C, D, and E: Tezapzov Si] jzpdg zoig zpiaiv eiSeaiv elSog zo zavzov xiOcopev;... 
Tlepnzov Si] zi]v dazepov c/rvoiv Aekzeov ev zoig eiSeaiv ovaav iv olg 
npoaipovpeda... Kai Sia ndvxcov y' avzi]v auzcov dwopev eivai SieArjAvOviav ev 
EKaazov yap ezepov eivai zcov aAAcov ov Sia zi]v avzov tpiioiv, aAAa Sia zo 
peze/eiv zfjg iSeaq zfjg dazepov. (“We will thus accept a fourth eidos besides the 
three eide [mentioned], that of sameness ... The fifth among the eide we have se¬ 
lected must then be called the nature of the other ... And we shall say that this ex¬ 
tends over all of them, for each individually is different from the others not by its 
own nature, but by participating in the idea of otherness.”) Ibid., 256 E: Tlepi 
EKaazov apa zcov eiScov noAv pev eazi zo dv, aneipov Se nApdei zo pi] dv. (“... 
With respect to each of the eide there is a multiplicity of being and an unlimited plu¬ 
rality of non-being.”) 
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It is clear at once that the selection of these five highest eide relates di¬ 
rectly to Plato’s endeavor, which began in the Theaetetus, to find a dialec¬ 
tical-logical synthesis between the Eleatic ontology and Heraclitus’ doc¬ 
trine of eternal flux. The polar opposition between Parmenides’ concep¬ 
tion of the static ontic form and the Heraclitean theory of eternal motion is 
to be resolved by the new dialectical idea into a higher synthesis. 
g. The Idea of Otherness as the Ontic Form of the p rj dv, the 
Hule of the Sophists 

On this point, then, the Sophist moves exactly in the same direction as 
the Parmenides. It is noteworthy, however, that in the Sophist, the ontic 
form of otherness [the other] as a dialectical idea (idea rnv Oarepov ) is 
explicitly designated as the eidos of non-being (the pi] ov). 1 This pi) dv 
was nothing other than the ever-flowing hule (the matter principle), 
where the Sophist retreated into an aporon topon (anopov ronov) at ev¬ 
ery attempt to define his nature and to capture him in this definition 
“like a hunted animal.” 

The discussion leader had begun the process of definition by ascertain¬ 
ing the total eidos of art (u'/vr]). 2 Following the method of diairesis, this 
total eidos (oAov eidog) was then repeatedly subdivided into increasingly 
specific pairs of types. The first subdivision yielded two contrasting types 
(, eidt] duo) of art, the first of these being concerned with the production of 
something new, and the second with the mere acquisition of what already 
exists. In the end, the diairesis proceeded to the division of the eidos of 
imitative art (pipr/Tiia) T£%vi]), into two formal types, namely, those of 
representative and of phantastic art ( eiKaouKij and (ftavraoTiKi) ). Both of 
these types are qualified as eidola- (sensible image) making (sidcoXo- 
noiiKi))-, but the eidola of the former are eikona ( eitcova ), 3 representations 
of actually existing things, while those of the latter are phantasms, images 
that bear no likeness to real objects. The art of the Sophists is then natu¬ 
rally subsumed under the eidos of phantastic techne. 

Having arrived at this point in his inquiry, the discussion leader, the 


1 Sophist, 258 D: Itucic Se f ov povov mg ecmv ra pp ovra aneSeilgapev, aXXa Kai 
to eiSog d rvy/avei dv rnv pi) ovmg dnedpvdpeOa• tt)v yap Oarepov Qvcnv 
anoSedgavreg ovaav re Kai KaraKeKEppanapevpv ini navra ra ovra npog 
aXXpXa, to npog to dv EKaorov popiov avrfjg dvrniOepevov emXpijcrapev eineiv 
mg avrd tout’ iariv ovrmg to pi) dv. (“We have, however, not only shown that 
things which are not are, but we have also brought to light what the eidos of non-be¬ 
ing is; for in proving that the nature of the other [the different] extends over all the 
ontic forms in their mutual relationship, we ventured to say that the part of it which 
is opposed to each ontic form really is precisely ‘that which is not’.”) 

2 Editorial note : The Dutch word translated here is “kunstvaardigheid,” which more 
than the word “art” bespeaks a high degree of skill in artistic production. In translat¬ 
ing, the choice has been made, for simplicity’s sake, of the short but vaguer term 
“art.” 

3 Editorial note - AW: Dooyeweerd here mistakenly quotes the Greek einova as 
though it were a neuter plural; the correct form of the plural is eiKoveg. 
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stranger from Elea, observes that the attempt to ‘capture’ the Sophist in 
this definition runs the danger of bogging down in the aporia of non-be¬ 
ing. For any attempt to define the Sophist as a maker of phantasms, which 
as such actually are not, necessarily ascribes a certain being to non-being. 
As an embodiment of what is not, the phantastic image is, after all, really 
an image. 1 

A closer examination reveals that the eidos of being is itself burdened 
with many aporia and is thus no less difficult to grasp than that of the pi] 
ov. 2 This is demonstrated first of all in terms of the relationship between 
being, the one, and the whole which was already discussed in the Par¬ 
menides, in the course of which a fundamental critique is leveled both at 
the Eleatic and the Heraclitean positions, and also at the entire Ionian na¬ 
ture philosophy. In the second place, it is demonstrated once again in 
terns of the dialectical conception, already developed in the Parmenides, 
of the idea of being as the highest eidos, which admits of a connection 
with both rest and motion and by its own nature can thus itself be neither at 
rest nor in motion, but must rather be something different from either of 
these. 

h. The Dialectical Ideai of Being and Non-Being Are for Plato 
Not Identical with the Absolute Ontic Form and Absolute 
Hule. Plato’s Own Statement on This in the Sophist 

The discussion leader explicitly states that this conception of being is 
not at all easy to grasp: “for how can something that is not in motion be 
other that at rest? or how can it be conceived that what is never at rest is 
not in motion?” And yet, “being is revealed to us as lying beyond the 
bounds of rest and motion.” 3 


1 Ibid., 239 C and D: Toiyapovv ei ziva t/njoopev avzov e/eiv bavzaoziKriv zexvrjv, 
paSimg ek ravzpg zfjg /peiag zcov Xoyaiv avziXapflavbpevog rjpwv eig zovvavziov 
cmoozpd\i/ei zovg Xoyovg, dzav eiScoXonoiov avzov KaXcopev, avepwzmv zi note to 
napanav eiScoXov Xiyopev. (“If we therefore say that he possesses a certain art of 
creating phantasms, he will easily trap us through our use of words and turn our 
statements into their opposites, when we call him a maker of phantasms.”) 

2 Ibid., 250 D and E: EE: Mcov ovv dv dXazzovi zivi vvv dopey crnopia Kepi to dv; 
QEAI: Epo'i pdv, w tgdve, ei Svvazov eineiv, dv nXeiovi baivopeOa. (“The stranger 
from Elea: Are we now in a lesser perplexity with respect to being [than with respect 
to non-being]? Theaetetus: To me at least, dear stranger, if this can be said, we seem 
to be in one still greater.”) 

3 Ibid., 250 C and D: Kaza zpv avzov bvoiv apa to ov ovff'eozr/Kev ovze Kiveizai... 
Eloi Si) xph ri)v Siavoiav in zpdneiv zov PovXopevov dvapydg n Kepi avzov Trap ' 
davzw ftefiaid>oao9ar, ... Oipai pdv ovSapoo' izi paSiov. ei yap zi prj Kiveizai, 
ncbg oi>x eozr\Kev; ij zb ppSapcog dozog nwg ovk av Kiveizai; zb S' ov rjMiv vvv 
EKzog zovzcov appozepcov dvaKEpavzai. (“By its own nature, therefore, being is 
neither at rest nor in motion ... Whither then should someone turn his thoughts who 
wishes by himself to reach some clear conclusion about being? ... I think this will 
not be easy in any direction. For if something is not in motion, how is it then not at 
rest? Or conversely, how is what is in no wise at rest not in motion? And yet being is 
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When the stranger from Elea asks whether this can be regarded as possi¬ 
ble, Theaetetus answers emphatically in the negative. The discussion 
leader then explicitly allows this aporia - which evidently results from 
the attempt to grasp the nature of absolute being in itself (apart from rest 
and motion) - to stand as an unresolved problem, in order that he may 
henceforth limit his logical investigation solely to the dialectical relations 
between being and non-being, as in themselves equally obscure entities. 
In taking this route, he holds out the hope that, “if we are unable to know 
either of these in itself, we can at least direct the logical investigation upon 
both at once [i.e., in their mutual relationship] in the best possible man¬ 
ner.” * 1 

This passage is extremely important. Here, as I have already established 
in my analysis of the Parmenides, it is once again made clear that Plato 
does not identify the absolute ontic form and absolute hute (pi) dv) - only 
these two are mentioned in this context - with the dialectical, purely cor¬ 
relative ideai of being and non-being. The former are rather an-hypotheta 
that are inaccessible to logical-dialectical investigation. The new dialectic 
can indeed extend no further than the sphere of logical relations, and it is 
thus never in a position to bridge the polar dualism in the religious 
ground-motive. The dialectical ideai do indeed have real eidetic being, 
but they nevertheless do not fathom the absolute nature which the tran¬ 
scendent ontic forms that they bring into relationship have in themselves. 
The Sophist contains only one statement on this absolute nature, and I 
have already cited this in my analysis of the Parmenides. There it appears 
that at this time Plato actually conceived the absolute ontic forms (the 
navxefmq dv) as thinking soul-substances in accordance with the proto¬ 
type of the divine nous. This statement, however, only brings to light the 
religious conviction of Plato that lay at the foundation of his actual dialec¬ 
tic of the ontic forms, a conviction that he did not for a moment consider to 


now revealed as lying beyond the bounds of both.”) 

1 Ibid., 250 E: Tovrnptv mivvv evravda keioOco SipKopppivov. ineiSri S' tf icrov to 
f dv Kai to pi] dv anopiag pETEiArj^amv, vvv sA/rig rjSry Kadanep dv avTcuv 
OaTEpov eif dpvSpoTEpov site oatyeoTEpov dva</>aivriTai, Kai daTspov omcog <av> 
avafiaivEoOai ■ Kav av ppSeTEpov iSsiv SwcopsOa, tov yovv Aoyov onr]nEp dv oioi 
t’ mpev EimpE7TE(7TaTa SicotgopEd' omcog dpc/>oiv apa. (“Let this then remain here as 
an unresolved difficulty. Since, however, being and non-being are burdened with the 
same aporia, the hope remains that if one of them is revealed to us in a clearer or 
dimmer light, the other will be revealed in the same manner; and again, if we can get 
sight of neither, we will at least thus be able to investigate as best we can the logical 
relationship of both at once in some manner or other.”) Cf. also the passage cited 
earlier, in note 2 on page 229, from Sophist, 254 C: iva to t’ dv Kai pi) dv si prj 
naar] aa^nvEig SwapsOa AaPsiv, aAA' ovv Aoyov y evdcEig ppdsv yiyvwpsOa 
jiEpi avTtov. 
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be susceptible of scientific proof. Rather it clearly strikes one as a cri de 
coeur, which gives vent to the thinker’s religious protest against his own 
former position, namely, the Eleatic conception of the eide as rigid, inani¬ 
mate, lifeless abstractions. This same observation has already been made 
by Comford. 

i. The Idea of Otherness as the Principium Individuationis. 

Plato and Augustinian Scholasticism 

According to the discussion leader, the dialectical, relative ideai of be¬ 
ing and non-being may not be conceived as ontic forms that are oppo¬ 
site, but only as different from one another. 1 In this sense, non-being is 
nothing else than otherness (i.e., being other), and in accordance with its 
eidos it thus participates in being. As the supreme eidos, being can be 
apprehended by the dialectic only in a relative idea, in which it is a 
unity and at the same time a whole possessing a plurality of parts. The 
situation is no different in regard to the idea of non-being as otherness. 
Otherness alway relates solely to a part of being that differs from all 
other parts and therefore is not these others. 

Ultimately, the atomon eidos, a part of being that cannot be further di¬ 
vided, thus becomes the ontic form of individuality precisely through its 
connection with the idea of otherness. As the discussion leader expresses 
this: “And that which is, for us is not, in as many respects as the other is. 
For in not being that, it is itself an indivisible unity, while again it is not 
the countless other.” 2 In medieval Augustinian Scholasticism, this con¬ 
ception of the principium individuationis will be taken up particularly by 
the Flemish thinker Henry of Ghent. 

j. The Relationship between the Dialectical Idea of the Other 
(idea rnv Oarepov) and the Idea of Change in the Parmenides 

It may be asked whether the idea of the other, in which the Sophist lo¬ 
cates the eidos of non-being, coincides with the idea of change or transi¬ 
tion in which the Parmenides had sought to achieve a dialectical synthe¬ 
sis between being and non-being. It is most likely that this is not the 
case and that Plato replaced the latter with the former. The Timaeus, at 
least, speaks solely of the idea of the other (to Odzepov), and even the 
Sophist itself nowhere mentions the idea of the transition between being 
and non-being. In this idea of change, Plato had attempted to grasp the 
eidos of eternal flux or motion in a dialectical-logical manner. Over 
against this, he uses the idea of otherness to apprehend non-being, 
which embraces both rest and motion, in its relation to being. In the 


1 Ibid., 257 B: Onozav to pi) ov liycopEV, cog eoikev, ovk evavnov n Asyopev tov 
ovTog, a\\’ETspov povov. (“Whenever we speak of that which is not, it seems we 
are not speaking of something opposite to that which is, but only of something [that 
is] different from it.”) 

2 Ibid., 257 A: Kai to ov ap' i)piv, doansp dan rd/Ua, Kara maama ovk ecjtiv 
ekeIvo yap ovk ov ev pdv avro eanv, anipavTa Sd tov apiOpdv rd / U ' ovk eotiv 
av. (Translation in the text.) 
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Parmenides ,* however, motion was nevertheless conceived eidetically 
as the real unity’s being “always in the other,” or “different from itself,” 
with the result that the idea of change, at least in this dialogue, also ful¬ 
filled as a matter of fact the role of the Sophist’s idea tou thaterou {idea 
wv Oarepov). 

In any case, Plato’s intention in both cases was to logicize hule, grasp¬ 
ing it in a dialectical idea and introducing it into the eidetic world itself. 
Although it is true that the absolute antithesis between the principles of 
form and matter continues to be maintained as the religious presupposi¬ 
tion of the dialectic, in the dialectic itself it must nevertheless be resolved 
into the metaphysical-logical relation between the same and the other 
(identity and difference), both of which participate in being. 

k. The Inner Antinomy in the Attempt of the Dialectic to Capture 
the Matter Principle Itself in an Eidos. The Crisis in the 
Theory of Ideas Can Only Be Overcome by Limiting the 
Scope of the New, Dialectical Logic 

However, the matter principle, the region of darkness where the Sophist 
has sought refuge, could not be captured in a dialectical idea of other¬ 
ness, for in the religious ground-motive of Greek thought, this principle 
was nothing less than the absolute antipode of the form principle. For 
this reason, the dialectical logic, which was itself completely controlled 
by this ground-motive, necessarily became ensnared in antinomies when 
it attempted to introduce hule into the eidetic world. These antinomies, 
moreover, threatened to be the internal undoing of the metaphysical on¬ 
tology itself. It was therefore of critical importance to the theory of ideas 
that the scope of the new dialectical logic be restricted. 

The world of the eide had been introduced in the Phaedo as an intelligi¬ 
ble world of pure and absolute, simple ontic forms. The new dialectic had 
deprived the eide of this purity and simplicity, however. The advantage of 
this was that a logically comprehensible account had now apparently been 
rendered of how the ontic forms could become embodied in hule and 
could function as active causes in the visible cosmos. However, an eidos 
that becomes embodied in an immense multiplicity of sensible things sub¬ 
ject to the matter principle is no longer the pure ontic form of the intelligi¬ 
ble world proper. Like the nous when it becomes incarnated in a material 
body, it is now mingled with hule, and, in this condition, has relinquished 
its simplicity and its purely fonnal character. 

/. Pure Eide and Eide Mixed with Matter. In Plato's Next 
Period, Only the Latter Can Be Retained as Gene Related 
to the Divine Idea as Origin 

If the theory of ideas was thus to continue as a metaphysical theoria of 
pure ontic forms, a sharp distinction had to be introduced once again be- 


1 Parmenides, 146 A. 
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tween the world of pure eide and the composite or mixed world in which 
the eide are incarnated in hule. The Republic had already characterized 
the latter as the realm of what has come into being. It was thus natural to 
regard the eide as gene (yevp), ontic forms of becoming, only in their 
composition or mixture with the matter principle. The earlier conception 
of the Republic, which held that the eide in themselves derive their be¬ 
ing from the divine form-power of the idea of the good and beautiful, 
would then be restricted to the real of what is mixed or composite. This 
was also entirely consistent with the original Socratic viewpoint, which 
placed the divine idea in direct relation to the visible cosmos and had no 
need to reckon with a metaphysical world of eternal ontic forms. Such a 
metaphysical world, of course, was unknown to Socrates. 

The pure eide would once again have to be set over against the divine 
nous as independent, ungenerated, eternal models, and the character of ac¬ 
tive soul-forces which they had acquired in the Parmenides and the Soph¬ 
ist would have to be abandoned. In themselves, then, they are not brought 
into being by the divine nous, but instead repose from eternity in the intel¬ 
ligible world of being. It is only in the cosmos present to sense perception, 
the world of what is mixed and composite, that the divine form-power is 
causally active. The claims of the new dialectic introduced in the Eleatic 
dialogues would then henceforth have to be restricted to the sphere of 
mixed being, and its task there would be to track down the structural prin¬ 
ciples grounded in eidetic relations. 

These eidetic relations do not extend to the inner, simple and indivisible 
nature which belongs to the ontic forms as ousia or substance. Instead, 
they apply only to the structures of mixed being, which do in fact have 
their origin in the form-power of the divine nous. We shall find this clearly 
enunciated in the Timaeus) At this point, the recognition that the dialecti¬ 
cal logic cannot penetrate to the nature of absolute being and absolute 
non-being, which we have found to be at least implicitly present already in 
the Parmenides and the Sophist, will thus be sharpened considerably. 

When Plato’s thought takes this new turn, the crisis of the theory of 
ideas will be surmounted. We shall then be presented with one of the last 
stages in the development of this theory, the chief dialogues in which this 
is expressed being the Philebus and the Timaeus. Nevertheless, however 
much the elderly philosopher’s interest in empirical phenomena may in¬ 
crease, these dialogues will still reveal the primordial dualism of the 
ground-motive in all of its religious intensity. We shall also see that Plato 
was unable to arrive at the modem conception of empirical science by this 
route. 


1 Timaeus, 35 A. 
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Chapter Three 


The Dialectic of the Form-Matter Motive in the Penultimate 
Stage of Development in Plato’s Thought, After the Crisis 
Has Been Surmounted 


1. The Theory of Ideas in the Philebus and the Dialectical 
Theory of the Mixture of the Principles of Form and 
Matter 

a. The Dialectical Theory of the Mixture of the Principles of 
Form and Matter 

The Philebus once again takes up an early Socratic theme of inquiry, the 
question as to the highest good. It is thus no accident that the leading 
role in the discussion is once more entrusted to Socrates himself. The 
great crisis of the theory of ideas has now been surmounted. During this 
crisis the dialectical logic had been temporarily dissociated from the So¬ 
cratic idea of the good as the divine form of origin, although as a pre¬ 
supposition this idea had never been abandoned. This had been done so 
that exclusive attention could be focused on the endeavor to break 
through, in a logical manner, the rigid Eleatic chorismos between the 
world of eide and the phenomenal world. Now this crisis has been left 
behind. The idea of the good and beautiful resumes its central position 
as origin in Plato's thought, and in conformity with the Socratic position 
it is set in relation to the visible cosmos. The new, logical dialectic has 
shown how this cosmos can be understood as an incarnation of the eide 
in hule. 

Now the only thing that remains is to establish once again a sharp 
boundary between this mixed and composite world and the world of the 
pure eide and to pose unambiguously, with the aid of the method of the 
new dialectic, the question as to the highest good for the former world, to 
which the human being as a composite being most certainly belongs. 

The Philebus, therefore, has a direct connection with the dialectical 
problem that was formulated in the Parmenides: How can the unity of the 
eidos as an ontic form become a plurality? The young Philebus had de¬ 
fended the hedonistic position of the post-Socratic Cyrenaic school, that 
pleasure is the highest good. In contrast, Socrates at first defended the 
view that the supreme good resides in knowledge or phronesis. Now, as 
the discussion leader, Socrates undertakes an inquiry into the correctness 
of these two views. His partner in this is the young Protarchus, who for the 
most part assumes the role of his friend Philebus in the dialogue. At the 
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very outset, Socrates draws Protarchus’ attention to the problem formu¬ 
lated above, this being present in both positions. 

According to Socrates, neither pleasure nor knowledge can be ap¬ 
praised as the highest good without further consideration. There are nu¬ 
merous types of each of these which must first be properly distinguished 
from one another in a dialectical manner and then be once again syntheti¬ 
cally combined into a unity. Only then will it become possible to deter¬ 
mine which of the two deserves the title of the highest good, or if perhaps 
this honor must rather be conferred upon some third thing (what Socrates 
has in mind here is a harmonic combination or mixture of particular types 
of each). 

b. The Number of Intermediate Links between the Unity of the 
Genus and the Apeiron 

In this connection, Socrates once again takes issue in passing with the 
Eleatic conception of unity and plurality, which had already been com¬ 
bated in the Parmenides and the Sophist. Over against absolute unity 
and plurality, the Eleatics had placed the apeiron or unlimited. As a plu¬ 
rality that was utterly devoid of unity, the latter was inaccessible to logi¬ 
cal thought and therefore had to be dismissed as absolute non-being. 
According to Plato's new dialectic, however, unity is joined to the 
apeiron by means of numerous intermediate links. That is to say, be¬ 
tween the most comprehensive eidos, which forms the genus proper, 
and the individual thing in the visible cosmos, whose individuality is 
not susceptible to further logical determination and thus constitutes an 
apeiron for logical definition, there lies a large number of formal types 
(species) that become increasingly specific and are arranged in a de¬ 
scending series under the genus. The logical tracking down of these spe¬ 
cies in accordance with the method of diairesis terminates in the defini¬ 
tion (logos) of the earlier discussed atomon eidos. If one is to obtain a 
correct logical definition, therefore, he must determine the precise num¬ 
ber of these specific ontic forms that lie between the unity of the genus 
and the apeiron of the individual phenomenon. 

This is the meaning of Socrates’ obscure utterance in the Philebus, 16 C-E: 

It was a gift of the gods to men, so it seems to me, flung down 1 
by some Prometheus together with an exceedingly bright fire. 
And the ancients, who were better than ourselves and dwelt 
nearer the gods, handed it down to us as an oracle, that all things 
which are said always to be consist of a one and a many and 
therefore by nature combine in themselves limit (nepaq) and un¬ 
limitedness ( anepiav ). Since these things are so ordered, it is 
necessary, they said, that we therefore always assume one idea in 
every individual thing and search for it, for we shall find it con¬ 
tained therein; then, if we have laid hold of this, we must after the 


1 Translator. The Greek has: “flung down from the gods.” 
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one [idea] look for two [ eide ] - at least if they are present - or if 
not, for three or some other number; and we must again deal with 
each of these individually in the same manner, until it is seen that 
the original one is not only a one, a many, and unlimitedness, but 
is also a definite number. But we are not to apply the idea of the 
unlimited to the many before we have discerned the total number 
lying between the one and the unlimited. Only then may we aban¬ 
don each individual thing, apart from all unities, to the unlimited 
and regard it as done with. 1 2 

c. The Use of the Term Idea Is Again Perfectly Consistent with 
the Dialectical Logic 

The use of the term idea is here again perfectly consistent with the 
framework of the new dialectical logic. This dialectical idea is a unity 
in plurality, but its unity is a metaphysical rather than a purely logical 
one. In spite of the fact that it belongs to the realm of the eide and is 
thus transcendent in character, this unity has become a plurality in the 
visible world by way of the eidetic relations. And now, with the aid of 
the diairetic method of the dialectic, it must be gathered up from this 
plurality and combined again into a unity. 

The dialectical idea always retains the supersensible, intuitive charac¬ 
ter that belongs to the ontic form. Nevertheless, the synopsis takes place 
here on the basis of logical analysis and combination. It does not function 
here, as it still did in the Republic, independently of logical analysis and 
synthesis. Just as the Republic had apprehended all of the eide in their con¬ 
centric relation to their origin in the one divine idea of the good and the 
beautiful, the new dialectic grasps the plurality of sensible phenomena in 
their concentric relation to their dialectical genus; but it herein proceeds 
by way of the step-by-step method of diairesis and synairesis? 

The passage quoted above also makes clear that Plato did not wish to 

1 Philebus, 16 C-E: Oecbv pev eig avdpcbnovg Soaig, cog ye xazacpaivezai epoi, 
nodev ex decoy eppiepn, Sia nvog ITpoppdecog apa epavozazeo zivi nvpi. Ka'i oi pev 
naAaioi, Kpeizzoveg ppcov Kai eyyvzepco decov oixovvzeg, zavzpv bpppv 
napeSoaav, cog etg evog pev Kai ex noAAcbv dvzcov zebv dei Aeyopevcov eivai, nepag 
Se xai aneipiav ev avzoig tgvpcpvzov eyovrcov Seiv ovv ppag zovzcov ovzco 
Siaxexoapppevcov dei piav iSeav nepi navzog exaazoze depevovg f pzeiw 
evppaeiv yap evovaav. eav ovv xazaAdpcopev, peza piav Svo, ei ncog eiai, 
axoneiv, ei Sepp, zpeig p ziv'aAAov apidpov, xai zav ev exeivcov exaazov naAiv 
cbaavzcog, peypi 7zep civ zo xaz dpyag ev pi) ozi ev xai noAXa xai dneipa eazi 
povov iSr] zig, aAAa xai onooa’ zi]v Se zov aneipov iSeav npog zb nAr\8og pi) 
npoabepeiv, npiv av zig zov apidpov avzov navza xaziSp zovpezalgv zov aneipov 
ze xai zov evog■ zoze S' rjSri zb £v exaazov zcov navzcov eig zb aneipov pedevza 
Xaipeiv edv. (Translation in text.) 

2 The logical preparation for the synopsis is formulated most clearly in Philebus, 18 
A: cbojiep yap ev oziovv e’i zig noze Aafioi, zovzov, dig <t>apev, ovx en’ aneipov 
cfivaiv Set pAeneiv evdvg aAA' eni ziv' apidpov, ovzco xai zovvavziov ozav zig zb 
aneipov avayxaadrj npcozov AapPaveiv, pi) eni zb ev evdvg aAA' eri apidpov av 
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adhere in a doctrinaire fashion to the method of dichotomy ( diairesis ), the 
bipartite division of genus and species. Already in the Statesman, which 
was written after the Sophist ,’ he had acknowledged both that it is not al¬ 
ways possible to divide into two and that a dismemberment into three or 
more lower formal types can at times prove necessary. * 1 2 Nevertheless, the 
term diairesis is still retained in these latter cases. 

Lastly, the passage speaks once again of an idea of the apeiron, which 
for Plato is in fact identical with hnle or matter in its eternal flux. Accord¬ 
ing to him, individuality, insofar as this lies beyond the atomon eidos, the 
formal type that cannot be subdivided further, has its locus in this apeiron. 
In the Parmenides, the apeiron had been apprehended in the idea of the in¬ 
divisible moment of change, while in the Sophist the idea of otherness 
served this same purpose. The Philebus makes a new attempt to logicize 
the apeiron, a point to which we shall soon return. 

It has now become self-evident what the conclusion of the above- 
quoted passage means in saying that “we abandon each individual thing ... 
to the unlimited.” The dialectic must first ascertain the precise number of 
intermediate links lying between the genus and the individual thing from 
the visible comos that is subsumed under it. In this manner, it follows the 
eidos as it embodies itself in the apeiron, in its stepwise approach to indi¬ 
vidual phenomena all the way to the atomon eidos. Once this has been ac¬ 
complished, the individuality that remains, which lies beyond the reach of 
all further formal limitation and therefore cannot be embraced by the 
atomon eidos, may be left to the apeiron . The task of logical definition is 
finished once it has analyzed all the eidetic formal links of a phenomenon 
and combined these into a unity in a single idea. 

Socrates argues that the new, dialectical method must therefore be ap¬ 
plied both to the diverse feelings of pleasure and to the various types of 
knowledge. At the outset he observes, however, that it may become evi¬ 
dent that the supreme good for man lies in neither of these, but rather in 


viva kX rjdog ekootov exovxd n Kamvoeiv, reXemav t’ek ndvxtov rig ev. (“Just as 
when someone has grasped any unity, as we said, he must not immediately turn his 
eyes to the nature of the unlimited, but to some number, so conversely, if someone 
were compelled to consider the unlimited first, he must not immediately turn his 
mind to the one, but again to a certain number, which in every case contains a plu¬ 
rality, and only come to the one last of all.”) 

1 That the Statesman must have been written after the Sophist is evident from States¬ 
man 284 B (the only place where Plato quotes his own words), where there is ex¬ 
plicit reference to an argument from the Sophist. 

2 Statesman, 287 B-C: OioO' ovv on /aXendv avrag zepeiv Sixa; ... Kara piXp 
wivvv avrag olov iepeiov Siaipmpeda, EKEiSp Sixa dSvvamvpev del yap rig rdv 
E/yvrara on pdXiam repveiv apiOpov dei. (“Do you know, then, that it is difficult 
to divide these [viz., the other offices in the state besides kingship] in two? ... Fol¬ 
lowing their joints, therefore, we must dissect them like a sacrificial animal, since 
we cannot do it in two parts. For we must always, if possible, divide them into the 
next smallest number.”) 
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some third thing that differs from both and that should be preferred to 
both. 

Pleasure that is unaccompanied by understanding, knowledge, mem¬ 
ory, judgment, or any other intellectual activity, befits an animal and is 
comparable to the life of a mollusc or an oyster. On the other hand a life 
endowed with thought, understanding, and memory, but devoid of all 
feelings of pleasure and pain can also not be considered good and felici¬ 
tous for a person. It is only in the case of the deity, a being that is abso¬ 
lutely and purely formal in nature, that thought coincides with the abso¬ 
lute good. The human being, however, like everything else in the cosmos 
as the realm of what has come into being, has a mixed or composite nature, 
and for this very reason, the supreme good for a person can only be found 
in a mixed mode of life. 

d. The Distinction between the Realm of Pure or Absolute Being 
and the Realm of Being That Is a Mixture of Peras and 
Apeiron. The Four Gene (Genera) of the Latter 
The realm of pure, absolute, simple being is now sharply distinguished 
from the realm of mixed being. Socrates divides the latter into three eide 
or genera, namely, that of the peras (the limited), that of the apeiron, 
and that of the unity that is a mixture of these two (e£ dp (poi v mvzoiv 
ev n qvppiayopevov). The fact that he indeed restricts this analysis of 
being solely to those things that have come into being and are found 
within the cosmos is clearly evident from his words in 23 C: “Let us di¬ 
vide all that now exists in the universe into two, or rather, if you will, 
into three parts.” 1 These three parts are gene. In their mixture, they are 
ontic forms of what has come into being, and this mixture requires an 
origin or active cause. As Protarchus puts it, summarizing Socrates’ ex¬ 
position, “I see. It seems to me that you mean that, when these [gene] 
are mixed with one another, certain generations arise from every mix¬ 
ture of them.” 2 3 Socrates then hastens to add a fourth genus to the first 
three that he has mentioned, namely, the cause of the mixture (jijq 
gvpuifecog tovtcov npdg d.Xhfka v)v aizlav)' 


1 Philebus, 23 C: ndvxa xa vvv dvra ev zed navxi Si/fj SiaXaftcopev, paXXov 8’, ei 
fiovXei, xpi/fj. (Translation in text.) 

2 Ibid., 25 E: Mavdavar cpaivei yap poi Aeyeiv, piyvvg xavra, yeveaeig xivag ecp' 
EKaoxcov avrcov avp/iaiveiv. (Translation in text.) 

3 Ibid., 23 D: Texdpwv poi yevovg av npoaSeiv. ... Tfjg tgvppUgecog tovtcov npdg 
a\\r\\a rrjv airiav opa, xai xWei poi npdg rpiaiv EKeivoig rexaprov xovxo. (“I 
still need a fourth genus ... Consider the cause of the mixing of these with each other 
and add this as a fourth to these three.”) Ibid., 27 b: To 8e dr] ndvxa xavra 
Sripiovpyovv Xeycopev xerapxov, rrjv aixiav, cog ixavcog exepov itceivcov 
SeSrjXcopevov; (“Shall we then not name that [power] which fashions all this, the 
cause, as a fourth [genus], something that has been adequately clarified in its dis¬ 
tinctness from the others?”) 
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e. The New Dialectical Idea of the Unlimited. The Influence of 
Heraclitus ’ Conception of the Matter Principle 
Socrates now attempts to establish, first of all, that the dialectical idea 
of the apeiron is a multiple unity. Indeed, the entire dialectical correla¬ 
tion between unity and plurality that was set forth in the Parmenides 
serves as the foundation for this attempt. In this process, theoretical 
thought once again becomes entangled in the antinomy I described ear¬ 
lier, namely, that the apeiron as such resists every attempt to grasp it in 
the unity of an ontic form and is nothing less than the utter absence of 
form, measure, and limit. We have already determined, however, that 
the dialectical idea does not actually penetrate to the absolute nature of 
the ontic form and to the ever-flowing hule. Instead, its role is simply to 
establish a correlation between these two antipodes. The idea that is in¬ 
tended to introduce unity into the infinite multiplicity of manifestations 
of the apeiron is the genetic, fluid relation of more and less, stronger 
and weaker, larger and smaller, and other contrasts that are in the class 
of the “more and less.” 1 Thus, for example, colder and hotter as such 
have no definite measure and limit. They are in a state of constant fluid 
progression and becoming, and as such they have no permanent being. 2 
It is only number, as the manifestation of limit and measure, that brings 
the continuous flux of the “more and less’ to rest and thereby grants it 
empirical (i.e., mixed) being. 

On this point, the Philebus without question brings the idea ton apeirou 
into sharper relief than the Parmenides and the Sophist did. As we have 
seen, the Parmenides still identified the idea of the unlimited with the dia¬ 
lectical idea of change, which at that juncture contained within itself the 
idea of otherness (difference). The Sophist, for its part, identified it with 
the idea of otherness. The Philebus now attempts to capture in the idea of 

1 Ibid., 24 E-25 A: Onoa’ av qpiv cpaivriTai paXXov re Kai rjrmv yiyvopeva Kai to 
acftoSpa Kai ijpepa Sexopeva Kai to Xiav Kai navd' daa miama, eig to tov 
aneipov yevog cog eig ev 8ei navca Tama nOevai, koto, tov IpnpoaOe Xoyov, ov 
eQapev, daa SieanaoTai Kai SieaxiaTai avvayayovTag xpfjrai Kam Svvapivpiav 
eniappaiveadai Tiva (/>vaiv, ei pepvpaai. (“Whatever appears to us as becoming 
more or less, and admitting of terms like “strongly,” “slightly” [a very intense or 
mild degree], “excessively,” and all such things, we must subsume all of this under 
the genus of the unlimited as in one [idea]; this would conform to our previous argu¬ 
ment, where, if you remember, we showed that one must combine all that is sepa¬ 
rated and divided asunder and, as far as possible, designate them with one nature.”) 

2 Ibid., 24 D: ov yap In deppoTepov ov8e yvxpoTepov rjoTriv av XafiovTe to noaov 
npoxcopei yap Kai ov pevei to re deppoTepov aei Kai to yvxpoTepov cbaamcog, to 
81 noaov Iott) Kai npoiov enavaam. (“For [hotter and colder], if they took on a 
definite degree, would no longer be hotter and colder. For ‘hotter’ is in constantly 
progressing flux, and is not permanent, and likewise ‘colder’; but a definite degree 
has come to rest and has ceased flowing further.”) It may be noted that Plato here, 
apparently by design, uses the same term for ‘ apeiron ’ that appears in the statement 
he ascribes to Heraclitus in the Cratylus (402 A): navTa pel (npoxcopei) Kai ov8ev 
pevei (“everything is in constant flux; nothing has permanent being”). 
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the unlimited itself the moment of eternal flux passing through opposite 
formal states, a notion that had been expressed most pregnantly in 
Heraclitus’ conception of the matter principle. In the Sophist, the idea of 
otherness, even though it was identified with the idea of the unlimited, 
had to serve simultaneously as a synthesis between the unity of the ontic 
form and the unlimited. Now, we have already seen that the dialectical 
idea always possesses a correlative character. It is impossible, therefore, 
for an idea of the unlimited to be anything else than an idea of the relative 
apeiron. It cannot be an idea of absolute hute, for the Parmenides has 
demonstrated that the latter can only lead the dialectical logic to the nega¬ 
tion of all predicates. 

f. Plato's Dialectical Idea of the Unlimited and Aristotle’s 
Conception of Matter as Potential Being (Swage i ov) 

In the new conception of this idea as well, the relationship to ontic 
form, measure and limit is obvious. For all things that admit of more or 
less, larger or smaller, stronger or weaker, etc., are susceptible to a limi¬ 
tation in degree and are thus oriented in principle to such a limitation in 
degree. For this reason Aristotle will later conceive hute as Swagei ov, 
“potential being,” which can only be brought into actual existence 
through the ontic form (goptpij) and therefore can only be separated 
from the form in abstracto. 

The fact, moreover, that the idea of otherness also continues to play an 
essential role in Plato's new conception of the idea of the apeiron is 
clearly evident from the immediately following description of what is in¬ 
volved in the idea of the per as) According to Socrates, the latter, as a 
multiple unity, embraces all that is the opposite of the apeiron : in the first 
place, the equal and equality (to ioov Kai ioorira), and then, the double, 
and everything that is a ratio of numbers or measures. In the Parmenides 
and the Sophist, the “other” (to Odzepov) was always treated as the dialec¬ 
tical opposite of equality or identity, although to the degree that it partici¬ 
pated in being it nevertheless had to remain identical to itself. 

Socrates then combines the plurality that is subsumed under the idea of 
the peras back into a unity by means of the genus of law and order (vogoq 
Kai zafic). In Heraclitean fashion, this is identified with the harmony of 
opposites in which the correlation of peras and apeiron is once again 
manifest. 1 2 


1 Ibid., 25 A-B: Ovkovv xa pi) Sexopeva xavxa, xovxcov Si xavavxia Jiavxa 
Sexopeva, jxpmxov pev to ioov Kai iooxrixa, pera Se to ioov to SuxXaoiov Kai ixav 
6 xi 7iep av npoq apidpdv apiSpoq rj pexpov f) npoqpexpov, xavxa tqvpnavf eiq to 
nepaq anoXoyitqdpevoi KaXd>q av SoKovpev Spav xovxo ...; (“Then that which does 
not admit of these, but rather admits of the opposites of all this - in the first place, 
the equal and equality, and after the equal the double, and everything that is the ratio 
of a number to a number or of a measure to a measure - would we not seem to do 
well if we reckoned all this together to the peras... ”) 

2 Ibid., 26 B-C: vflpiv yap nov Kai Iqvpnaoav navxwv novr/piav avxri KaxiSovoa 17 
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g. The Pure Eidos of the Peras and the Dialectical Idea of the Peras 
Are Not Identical 

It is characteristic of Plato's restricted conception of the dialectical idea 
in the Philebus , however, that soon after this (26 D) he denies any plu¬ 
rality to the pure, unmixed nature of the peras or form principle and that 
he represents it as a multiplicity only in the process of becoming. * 1 At 


6eoq, w xaXe (PiXpfle, nepaq ovSev ov6’ pSovcov owe nXpopovcov evov iv amoiq 
vopov teal ralqiv nepaqe/ovreOew Ka'i ovpev dnonvaioai E</>po0’avrpv, eycb Sc 
mvvavziov anoocooai Xeyco. (“For since this goddess perceived the wantonness and 
every sort of wickedness of all creatures, fair Philebus, and that there was among 
them no limit to pleasures and self-indulgence, she instituted law and order as things 
that contain limit. And you maintain that these are a vexation to them; but I say, in 
contrast, that they preserve them.”) 

1 Ibid., 26 D: Kai ppv to ye nepaq oiks noXX'ei/ev ovr iSvoKoXaivopev cbq ovk pv 
ev tyvoei. (“But the peras contained no plurality, nor did it make us suspiscious that 
it was not one in the world of becoming.”) The first part of this passage, in its strik¬ 
ing contrast with 25 A-B (cited above) and 23 E (cited below), decisively refutes 
Leon Robin’s notion ( Platon ; Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan, 1935, pp. 155-156) that, 
in his Philebus , Plato also includes the intelligible world of the eide in its detach¬ 
ment from the process of becoming in the sphere of that which is mixed or compos¬ 
ite. Robin supports this position by arguing that Plato used the same method in this 
dialogue as in the Sophist, where he was indeed concerned with demonstrating the 
intertwinement of the genera. “For the rest,” Robin says, “if the domain of the mixed 
were exclusively the world of experience, it would be necessary to restrict to this 
world the two principles from whose union this mixture was produced. However, 
they clearly extend much further than this. The unlimited is in point of fact the same 
as the Other, which is the Platonic non-being; and the non-being of the Other is dif¬ 
fused, as is well known, among all of the essences. Moreover, we have learned from 
Aristotle that sensible things are not constituted in any other way than the intelligi¬ 
ble things and that irrrespective of its stage of existence, whether it be in the intelli¬ 
gible or in the sensible, there is no being at all that is not a mixture." There are sev¬ 
eral objections to this argument: 1. It proceeds from the assumption, which has 
proven to be incorrect, that the Philebus retains the exact position of the Sophist in 
regard to the theory of the eide. Beginning with the Philebus, the eide are conceived 
as gene (genera) only in their impure or mixed state. In the Parmenides and the 
Sophist, by contrast, the predominance of the logical dialectic threatened to become 
the complete undoing of the world of pure eide. 2. Plato never conceives the genus 
of otherness as anything but an idea of the dialectical logic. As such, it is intended to 
bring the eide into logical correlation; but the apprehension of the intrinsic nature of 
the pure eide is precisely what is forbidden to it. A comparison of 26 D with 23 E 
and 25 A-B makes clear that the Philebus once again introduces a sharp distinction 
between the pure eide, on the one hand, and the eide in their incarnation in the 
apeiron as constant structural principles of the world of what has come into being, 
on the other hand, and that it also has no place for the pp ov in the world of the eide 
in themselves. 3. It is precisely the world of the pure eide, as this is once again con¬ 
ceived in the Philebus, that is left untouched by Aristotle’s testimony. Instead, the 
latter relates only to the final stage of Plato’s development, where the eide are iden- 
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first sight, it appears somewhat rash to conclude from the first part of 
this passage, which Socrates leaves completely unexplained in its seem¬ 
ing flagrant contradiction of the former description of the peras, that 
Plato here does in fact again introduce the eidos as a simple and indivis¬ 
ible unity, thus reverting to this extent to the original conception of his 
theory of ideas. We shall discover in the sequel, however, that this pas¬ 
sage does not stand alone in the Philebus, but is rather supported by 
later statements of Socrates. 

It is crucial therefore to seek other evidence which will give us a more 
secure basis for fonning a clear notion of what Plato could have meant at 
this stage of the development of his theory of ideas by the “simple and in¬ 
divisible peras.” It is also important to obtain a clear notion of how he 
conceived the relationship between this pure eidos and the quantitative 
numbers (the main elements of the plurality subsumed under the genus of 
the peras). 

h. The Eidetic Numbers and the Mathematical Numbers. 

The Eidos Number as Indivisible and Incommensurable 
(aavuflAqmg) 

It can scarcely be doubted that we are here confronted with the typically 
Platonic conception of the so-called eidetic or ideal number in its con¬ 
tradistinction to the mathematical number. Although the general identi¬ 
fication of eidos and ideal number belongs only to the final stage of the 
theory of ideas, which came to expression in Plato's unpublished lecture 
On the Good (Kepi ayaOov), the recognition of eidetic numbers as the 
metaphysical, eidetic foundation of the mathematical or quantitative 
numbers is unmistakably present already in the Phaedo. * 1 Ever since 
Leon Robin's groundbreaking book La theorie platonicienne des idees 
et des nombres, 2 which for the first time could make use of the monu¬ 
mental Greek Aristotle commentaries prepared by the Berlin Academy, 
it has been known that the account which Aristotle gives in his Meta¬ 
physics (M 6, 1080 a 30-35) of the Platonic conception of the ideal 
number is incorrect. Its error lies in the fact that it creates the impression 
that the ideal number, like the mathematical, consists of units. Aris¬ 
totle's view is incorrect in this regard, even though he acknowledges 
that the Platonic idea numbers differ from the mathematical numbers in 
being mutually independent. 3 


titled with the so-called ideal numbers. Robin himself, in the end, has to admit that 
all the examples which the Philebus gives of what is mixed refer exclusively to the 
empirical cosmos. In addition to all of this, in Philebus 23 C, the distinction between 
peras and apeiron is expressly restricted to the things “that now exist in the uni¬ 
verse.” 

1 Phaedo 96 D-97 B; 101 B-C. 

2 Leon Robin, La theorie platonicienne des idees et des nombres. Etude historique et 
critique (Paris: F. Alcan, 1908). 

3 Aristotle, Metaphysics, M 6, 1080 a 30-35: Sid Kai 6 pev padqpaTiKog apiOpeimi 
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In Plato's conception, the principal difference between these two do¬ 
mains of number is that the former are not aggregates and thus contain no 
plurality, and further, that there exists only one exemplar of each idea 
number. * 1 In contrast to this, the mathematical number consists of units 
that are completely identical to one another and that exist only as objects 
of thought. Plato holds that both the mathematical and the ideal numbers 
are independent and separate from perceptible things. This view stands in 
sharp contrast to Aristotle's conception, which eliminates the ideal num¬ 
bers and regards the mathematical numbers merely as an abstraction from 
perceptible things. According to Plato, however, the ideal numbers are 
genuine eide and are not themselves quantities. In his view, their numeri¬ 
cal character is based exclusively on the fact that they are positioned in a 
fixed, immutable, non-temporal sequence of earlier and later. 2 The mathe¬ 
matical numbers (the numbers in themselves, KaO'avrcov) then do not de¬ 
rive their positional value in the series from the addition of new units, as 
Aristotle taught, but rather, as the Phaedo explains, solely from their 


gem to ev Svo ttpog zed epnpoaOev ivi aXXo ev, Kai zd zpia zzpdg zoig Svai 
zovzotg aXXo ev, Kai 6 Xoinog Si dxravzcog■ ovzog Si pern to ev Svo ezepa avsv 
zov tvbg zov TTpcQzov, Kai r] zpidg dvev zfjg SvaSog, opoiag Si Kai 6 aXXog 
apiOpog. (“Therefore the mathematical numbers are counted as follows: after the 
one, two, i.e., in addition to the previous one another one, and three, in addition to 
these two existing ones another one, and the remaining numbers in like manner. 
With the others [viz., the idea numbers], however: after the one, two other ones 
without the first one, and the three without the two, and likewise also the other num¬ 
bers.”) 

1 As Robin says, “Each of these numbers [viz. the idea numbers], ... far from being a 
composite of units which can be formed in a variety of ways, and as often as one de¬ 
sires, is alone within its kind ...” According to Robin, Aristotle always assessed 
Plato’s doctrine of the idea numbers “in terms of the teachings of Xenocrates” (a 
travers la doctrine de Xenocrate”). Xenocrates, one of Plato's own pupils, held that 
the idea numbers were identical to the mathematical numbers, and he thus diverged 
sharply from his teacher on this point. Cf. W. Vander Wielen, De idee-getallen van 
Plato (dissertation: Amsterdam, 1941), p. 51, and further, W.D. Ross, ed. Aristotle's 
Metaphysics (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924, 1953), X, I (Introduction) pp. lxxi- 
lxxvi. With regard to the idea numbers, Ross also observes ( loc. cit., lii): “From their 
nature as Ideas it follows that they are specifically distinct and incomparable, i.e., in¬ 
capable of being stated as fractions one of another. Twoness is not half of foumess. 
Nor is a natural number [i.e., idea number] an aggregate of units.” 

2 Aristotle, Metaphysics, M 6, 1080 b 11-14: Oi piv ovv apt/tozipovg Qactiv sivai 
zovg apiOpovg, zov pev i/ovza zd Kpozspov Kai vazEpov zdg iSiag, zov Si 
padr/paziKov jzapd zdg iSiag Kai zd aiczdrizd, Kai /copiazovg apQozdpovg zcov 
aiadrjzav. (“Some then say that both kinds of number exist - on the one hand, the 
number that possesses the relation of earlier and later, the ideas, on the other hand, 
the mathematical number alongside the ideas and perceptible things - and that both 
are distinct from perceptible things.”) Concerning this passage and the seemingly 
conflicting statement in Ethica Nicomachea , A 4, cf. Vander Wielen, op.cit., pp. 65 ff. 
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methexis or participation in the idea numbers. 1 

In this connection, we need not yet concern ourselves with Plato's con¬ 
ception of the so-called origin of these ideal numbers, since this evidently 
belongs to the final stage of development of the theory of ideas. 2 3 Indeed, it 
does not appear at all in Plato's dialogues. Our exclusive source of knowl¬ 
edge regarding this conception lies in Aristotle's writings and the testi¬ 
mony of the commentators on Plato and Aristotle. 

i. The Pure, Indivisible Peras Is Not a Genus of Mixed Being. 

Stenzel's Unsuccessful Attempt to Derive the Eidetic 

Numbers by the Method o/'Diairesis 

At this point we are interested only in the fact that Plato, ever since the 
Phaedo, has conceived the idea numbers as pure, indivisible, eternal 
ontic forms, which according to Aristotle's reliable testimony were put 
forward as mutually incommensurable (aavpPArimi) units. By itself 
this is enough to establish that, in the Philebus, the peras (in the sense 
of idea number) cannot belong to the realm of mixed being as this was 
expounded in the dialectical logic of the Eleatic trilogy. For we learned 
as early as the Parmenides that the “real one” can only be apprehended 
dialectically as a whole with parts. As a consequence, an indivisible 
ontic form that is not composed of units lies in the nature of the case be- 


1 Phaedo, 101 B-C: evi evdg npoozeOevzog zrjv npoodeaiv aiziav eivai rov Svo 
yeveoOai rj Siaaxiadevzog n)v oyioiv ovk evXafloio av Xeyeiv; Kai peya av 
Pocppg, on ovk oioOaXXcog ncog ekoozov yiyvopevov rj pezaaxdv vfjg iSeag ovoiag 
ekoozov oi) av peraoxt], Kai ev zovzoig ovk eyeig &/iXrjv nva ainav rov Svo 
yeveadai ah 1' rj vijv vijg SvaSog pezaoxeoiv Kai Seiv zovzov pezaoxeiv za 
peXXovza Svo eoeoOai, Kai povaSog, d av peXXr] ev eoeoOai, rag Se axiaeig 
zavzag Kai TzpooOeoeig Kai rag aXXag rag zoiavzag Kopyeiag ewpg av yaipeiv, 
napeig anoKpivaadai zoig eavzov aoi/rwzepoig. (“Would you not guard against 
saying that when one is added to one, the addition is the cause of the two's coming 
into being, or when one is divided, the division? And you would loudly proclaim 
that you know of no other way in which anything can come into being than by par¬ 
ticipation in the idea of the essence proper to each, and that in these cases you know 
no other cause of the two's coming into being than participation in twoness, and that 
whatever is to be two must participate therein, and whatever is to be one, in oneness. 
But you would dismiss these divisions and additions and the other niceties of this 
sort, leaving the answer to those wiser in this.”) 

2 This is likewese the view of Ross, loc.cit., p. xli, who in this connection also ex¬ 
pressly mentions the Philebus. 

3 This testimony is found in Metaphysics, M 8, 1083 a 31-36: ei Se eon zo ev apxh, 
avayKri paXXov moTiep TlXazcov eAeyev exeiv za nepi zoiig apidpovg, Kai eivai 
SvaSa Tzpcorriv Kai zpiaSa, Kai ov aovpPXrjzovg eivai zovg apidpovg npdg 
aXXrjXovg. (“If the one is a principle, it is rather necessary that things stand with the 
numbers as Plato said, and that there is an eidetic twoness and threeness and the 
numbers are not commensurable with one another.”) In translating SvaSa rrpcozriv 
Kai zpiaSa as “eidetic [ideal] twoness and threeness,” I follow Vander Wielen, 
op.cit., p. 62. The reference here is naturally not to mathematical numbers. 
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yond the reach of this dialectic. 

Stenzel's attempt to generate the idea numbers by means of the diairetic 
method 1 stands condemned by this same consideration. The method of 
diairesis belongs only within the framework of a dialectical logical con¬ 
ception of the eidos that proceeds from the genos, as an encompassing 
whole with pairs of opposite parts that descend from it stepwise. Anything 
that is essentially indivisible permits of no diairesis. 

If it is indeed the case that in the Philebus the pure peras is the idea 
number, it is immediately clear why it is placed in opposition to the peras 
as a genus dispersed in a plurality. Peras in this latter sense embraces the 
mathematical numbers, which the early Pythagoreans identified outright 
with the peras and which they, in contrast to Plato, did not conceive of as 
detached from perceptible things. 2 Only the mathematical numbers can 
comprise a plurality. The ideal numbers, on the contrary, are indivisible 
units, whose being is absolutely pure and unmixed in character. 

This eidetic theory of numbers, which was developed most distinctly in 
the Phaedo, was never abandoned by Plato. Not until his lecture On the 
Good did he attempt to derive the ideal numbers, following the ideal 
unity, dialectically from a combination of peras and apeiron as constitu¬ 
tive principles, and his pupils who attended this lecture (one of whom was 
Aristotle) apparently took this to be a completely new theory. Plato had 
evidently not yet arrived at such a theory during the stage of his develop¬ 
ment when he wrote the Philebus. 

In any case, according to this later dialogue, the ontic form of limit can 
be a dialectical plurality only in its incarnation in the apeiron (the ever- 
flowing hule). The dialectical idea apprehends only the unity that has be¬ 
come a plurality, that is to say, the formal unity in its development in lim¬ 
itless matter. Further, as the Parmenides sought to demonstrate, this pro¬ 
cess gives rise to (mathematical) number in the fluid substrate of the 
apeiron. Still further, the dialectical idea apprehends this multiple-unity 
solely in the eidetic relations, which serve to express the constant struc¬ 
tures of temporal reality. 

Socrates expounds this clearly in Philebus, 25 D ff. He invites 
Protarchus to combine the apeiron, which had been gathered up into a sin¬ 
gle idea in the dialectical relation of the “more or less,” with the genus of 
the peras. For, as he observes, even though they should have gathered the 
latter into a single idea, just as they did earlier with the apeiron, they did 
not do it. “Perhaps the result will also be the same now, however. For by 
combining these two the third genus [i.e., that of the mixture of the two] 
will also become clear.” 3 It is, however, only through the combination of 
peras and apeiron that they arrive at the single idea of the peras as a ge- 


1 J. Stenzel, Zahl und Gestalt bei Platon und Aristoteles, 2nd edition, 1933, p. 31. 

2 In the Parmenides , the peras is conceived only as a dialectical idea, i.e., as the rela¬ 
tion between unity and the intermediate plurality of the apeiron. 

3 Philebus, 25 D: "Hv [viz., rnv nepamg yevvav] Kai vvv Sr], Sdov r\pag, KaOduiep 
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nus, this being the idea of law, order, or harmony in the contrasts of the 
“more or less.” 1 

From the above it is obvious that this genus cannot be identical to the 
perns as an indivisible unity lacking all plurality. Thus too it is evident 
why Socrates assigns the peras and the apeiron as genera exclusively to 
the realm of mixed being, the mode of being which belongs to the cosmos 
as a product of becoming. 

j. The Idea of Composite Being as a yevemg eig ovaiav. The 
Teleological Element Is Once Again Introduced into the 
Definition of That Which Has Come into Being 

The third idea, that of being as a mixture or composition of peras and 
apeiron, is conceived, in addition, as a yevemg eig ovcriav, that is, as a 
coming into being of something that is, as a result of a limiting of the 
apeiron. This limitation imparts measure to the apeiron and thereby 
brings its random flux to rest. 2 

In this third idea, the correlation between form and matter immediately 

rrjv zov aneipov ovvriyayopev eig ev, ovzco xai zi)v zov nepazoeidovq avvayayeiv, 
oil avvpydyopev. a'/ IX’ i'acoq xai vvv zavzov dpaaei' zovzcov dpt/>ozepcov 
avvayopevcov xazac/iavriq xaxeivr\ yevrjaezai. (“That [viz., the genus of the limit] 
which we - although, just as we combined the genus of the unlimited into one, we 
should likewise now also have combined that of the limit - did not [yet] combine 
into it. But perhaps it will also perform the same service now. For by combining 
these two that third genus will also become clear.”) 

1 The fact that this idea too is indeed a dialectical multiple unity, and not, like the 
pure eidos of the peras (spoken of in Philebus, 26 D), a simple unity, is convinc¬ 
ingly demonstrated by Socrates’ words in Philebus, 23 E: Tlpcdzov pev di) zcov 
zezzapcov zd zpia dieXopevoi, zd dvo zovzcov neipcdpeda noXXa exdzepov 
ea/iapevov xai dieanaapevov idovzeq, eig ev naXiv exdzepov avvayayovzeq 
vorjaai zzfj noz fjv avzcov ev xai noXXa exdzepov. (“By first setting apart three of 
these four, then, let us attempt - since we see two of them [viz. the peras and the 
apeiron, see 24 A below] each dispersed and tom apart into a plurality - to compre¬ 
hend, after we have gathered up each of the two back into one, to what extent each 
of them is one and many.”) Ibid., 24 A: Aeyco zoivvv za dvo, a npoziOepai, zavz’ 
eivai anep vvv Sij, zd pev aneipov, zd de nepaq e/ov. (“I therefore say that the two 
[genera] that I propose are those of which I just spoke, viz., the unlimited and the 
limited.”) As is evident from 25 D above, the nepaq e/ov cannot be identical to the 
third genus. In spite of its unclear qualification, this must rather be the peras itself. 

2 Ibid., 26 D: aXXa zpizov </>d9i pe Xeyeiv, ev zovzo zidevza zd zovzcov exyovov 
anav, yevemv eig ovaiav ex zcov peza zov nepazoq dneipyaapevcov pezpcov. 
(“Say, however, that I admit a third [genus], in that I reckon all the offspring of these 
[viz., of peras and apeiron ] as a unity, i.e., as a becoming that issues in being, result¬ 
ing from the relations of measure achieved with the aid of the peras.”) It is evident 
from Philebus, 27 a, that the peras can indeed act only by virtue of the “cause” (the 
divine nous ) and is only the instrument of the latter in this activity. In itself, the 
peras, as a genus, has no active power. The text thus reads not did but peza zov 
nepazoq. 
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impresses itself on one. As a matter of fact, however, this correlation was 
already presupposed in the two other ideai. For, according to Plato, the 
mathematical number, which is subsumed under the idea of the peras, 
first arises through the combination of the ontic unity with the apeiron, 
and as the Pythagorean theory brought to light, it contains in itself both 
peras and apeiron. 

The teleological element, which had temporarily dropped out of the pic¬ 
ture during the crisis of the theory of ideas is now reintroduced into the 
conception of the cosmos as a product of becoming. This takes place, as a 
matter of course, because of the new understanding of mixed or composite 
being - as produced by the combination of form and matter, limitation and 
unlimitedness - in terms of a genesis eis ousian. For, in this manner, gene¬ 
sis or becoming is given a goal. As Socrates explains, “I thus maintain that 
it is for the sake of coming into being that all instruments and tools and all 
matter (vf p) are provided to anyone; but that every instance of becoming 
takes place for the sake of another particular form of being (d?Jpq overt otq 
n vdq evexa), and the totality of coming into being for the sake of the to¬ 
tality of being.” 1 “If pleasure is thus an instance of becoming, it must of 
necessity come to be for the sake of some particular being.” 2 “But that 
which is the goal of what always comes to be for the sake of something 
else belongs in the class (evpotpex) of the good, while that which comes to 
be for the sake of something else, excellent friend, must be placed in an¬ 
other class.” 3 It therefore follows from this that feelings of pleasure as 
such can never be something good. 4 

It is evident from the first statement quoted above that the conception of 
mixed or composite being as a genesis eis ousian , which Aristotle would 
soon develop in his own manner in his theory of the relation between form 
and matter in composite being, is unambiguously oriented to the 
ground-motive of the religion of culture. The attempt is herein made to 
conceive kule as material for a divine dtiptovpyelv, a divine form-giving 
activity, and in this way to surmount the antagonism between the princi- 


1 Ibid., 54 b, C: G>rigi 8f] yeveoecog gev evexa </>dppaxd re xai navf opyava xai 
naoav vXpv napanOeodai naoiv, exaoTriv 8e yeveoiv d2.Xrjv d/ U.pg ovoiag nvdg 
exdoTpg evexa yiyveoOai, tgvpjtaoav 8e yeveoiv ovoiag evexa yiyveoOai 
tgvpndor\g. (Translation in text.) 

2 Ibid., 54 C: Ovxovv rjSovij y'e'inep yeveoig eonv, evexa nvog ovoiag eg dvdyxpg 
yiyvoif dv (Translation in text.) 

3 Ibid., To ye prjv ov evexa to evexa rov yiyvopevov aei yiyvoif dv, ev rij rov 
ayaOov poipa exeivo dorr to 8e nvdg evexa yiyvopevov eig aXXriv, w dpioze, 
poipav Oeteov. (Translation in text.) 

4 Ibid., 54 D :'Ap' ovv r}8ovi) y’ eiinep yeveoig eonv, eig d/U^v rj ti)v tov ayadov 
poipav avTTjv ndevzeg opOi5g Orjoopev; (“Then if pleasure is a becoming, shall we 
be correct in placing it into a class other than that of the good?”) (Translation sup¬ 
plied by translator.) 
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pies of form and matter. In this process, the relation between the cosmos 
that has come into being and the formative power of the divine nous with 
its idea of the good and beautiful is placed as a matter of course in the 
hands of the new dialectic. At the same time, the eras' motive, developed 
in the Symposium and the Phaedrus, is able to receive a dialectical-logical 
elaboration. 

k. The New Dialectic's Physico-Teleological Proof for the 
Existence of God 

Theoria need no longer appeal solely to the religious synopsis when it 
proclaims the existence of a divine nous as the origin of all form in the 
cosmos. From now on it can establish its case on the purported dialecti¬ 
cal proof for the deity. The so-called physico-teleological proof for 
God's existence would henceforth be a permanent picture in metaphysi¬ 
cal theology, with the result that it would take a place of honor in what 
is called natural theology ( theologia naturalis), particularly in Scholas¬ 
tic thought. 

2. The New Conception of the Soul as a Mixture of Form and 
Matter (a Product of Becoming) 

It is of great importance to study how this teleological proof is carried 
out in the Philebus. This is the case, because as he elaborates it here 
Plato also sets forth his new conception of the soul. In the Timaeus this 
conception will be worked out more fully. The latter dialogue will also 
go further by determining the position of the soul in relation to both the 
world of the eide and the world of phenomena. But it is in the Philebus 
that this new conception is set forth for the first time. 

After Socrates has won Protarchus’ acquiescence to his conclusion that 
pleasure as such belongs to the genus of the apeiron (the unlimited), he 
proceeds to take up the problem of assigning nous, understanding, and 
knowledge to one of the three remaining genera. Reacting to Protarchus’ 
perplexity at his questioning, Socrates remarks: “Yet surely the answer is 
easy. For all the wise agree, thereby in reality exalting themselves highly, 
the nous is our ruler and that of heaven and earth, and perhaps they are 
right.” 1 It is then agreed that over all things, and over that which is called 
the universe, there does not reign the power of irrational Tuche (the an¬ 
cient, unpredictable Ananke), as a ‘terribly clever man’ (Set vog avijp; the 
reference is probably to Democritus) had claimed, but that on the con¬ 
trary, as their predecessors maintained, nous and a wondrous understand¬ 
ing orders and guides it. 2 Socrates thereupon takes note that the bodies of 


1 Ibid., 28 C: AXXa pi)vpaSiov. jzavzeg yap avpipwvovaiv oi ao</>oi, eavzovg ovzcog 
aepvvvovzeg, wg vovg eazi flacnXevg hpiv ovpavov re Kai yrjg. Kai iamg ev 
Xeyovcn. (Translation in text.) 

2 Ibid., 28 D: Ilozepov, a 5 Ilpcozap/e, za tgvpjzavza Kai zoSe to KaXovpevov oXov 
emzpoTzeveiv ijxopev zr]v zov aXoyov Kai eiKrj Svvapiv Kai zb 07zr] ezv/ev, rj 
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all living beings are by nature constituted from the four elements: fire, 
earth, air, and water. Each of these elements is present in our own bodies 
only in a scant and insignificant quantity and in an impure state, and pos¬ 
sesses a power that is in no way proportionate to its nature. Protarchus 
need merely compare the small quantity of fire in the human body with the 
fire that is present in the world-body of the universe, which in its abun¬ 
dance, its beauty, and its enormous power is a cause of wonder. Rational 
consideration makes plain that our bodies are sustained and brought into 
existence by this world-body, and not the other way around. For imperfec¬ 
tion cannot be the source of perfection. * 1 

Observing that the human body has a soul, Socrates next asks whence it 
could have gotten this if the body of the universe, which contains the same 
elements as ours and in a manner much fairer, were not endowed with a 


xavavzia, Kaddnep oi npoadev rjpcbv eXeyov, vovv Kai tppdvrioiv nva Qavpaozpv 
avvzazzovaav SiaKvfiepvdv, Ibid., 28 E-29 A: BovXei Sfjza zi Kai ™iq 

epnpoadev opoXoyovpevov ^vp^riawpev, cog zavO' ovzcog e/ei, Kai pi] povov 
oicdpeda Seiv zaXXozpia avev kivSvvov Xeyeiv, aXXa Kai ovyKivSvvevcopev Kai 
perixcopev zov y/oyov, orav avr/p Seivog c/)fj zavza pi] ovzcog aXX' azaKzcog exeiv, 
(“Shall we say, dear Protarchus, that over all things, and that which is called the uni¬ 
verse, there reigns the power of un-reason, randomness, and chance, or on the con¬ 
trary, as our predecessors maintained, that nous and a wondrous understanding or¬ 
ders and guides it? ... Are you then willing that we also should assent to what was 
agreed by our predecessors, that this is the way all these things are [i.e., that they are 
governed by nous], and that we not only should think we must state a view of others 
without risk to ourselves, but should also share the risk and the blame with them 
when a terribly clever person asserts that things are not like this, but are rather de¬ 
void of order?”) 

1 Ibid., 29 B-C: apiKpov re zovzcov ekoozov nap' r\piv evean Kai fiavXov Kai 
ovSapfj ovSapmq eiXiKpiveg dv Kai zrjv Svvapiv ovk algiav vfjg </>vcj£a>g ixov. ev 
evi 5e Xaftcbv nspi navzcov voei zavzov. olov nvp eczzi pdv nov nap' rjpi v, iazi S' ev 
zm navzi. ... Ovkovv apiKpdvpsv zi zd nap'r\piv Kai aoOsvEg Kai davXov, zd S’ev 
zw navzi nXrjdEi ze davpaazov Kai koXXei Kai naar] Svvdpsi zfj nspi zd nvp oven]. 
...zi Sai; zpdQszai Kai yiyvszai ek zovzov Kai dpxszai zd zov navzog nvp vno zov 
nap" ripiv nvpog, rj zovvavziov vn ekeivov zd z'dpov Kai zd aov Kai zd zcov aXXcov 
dqicov anavz’ iaxsi zavza; (“In us each of these elements is present only in a small 
quantity, an insignificant measure and a state that is in no way pure, and with a 
power that is not proportionate to its nature. If you observe this in one of them, think 
the same of all the others. How, for example, fire is in us [in our bodies] and is pres¬ 
ent in the universe. ... Is not that which is present in us small in quantity and weak 
and insignificant, but that which is in the universe wondrous in its vast quantity and 
its beauty, and in all the power that dwells within it? ... And further? Is the fire in the 
universe nourished by that in our body, does it arise from there and have its origin 
there, or on the contrary does mine, and yours, and that of all other living beings 
owe all of this to the former?”) 
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soul. 1 2 In the universe there is much that is unlimited, but with an adequate 
formal limitation (perns), and over this reigns an ‘exalted cause’ which 
orders and regulates the years, seasons, and months, and has every right to 
the names wisdom and nousr Wisdom and thought cannot exist apart 
from soul, however, and it may therefore be said that “in the nature of 
Zeus a ruling soul and a ruling intelligence have come to be by virtue of 
the power of the cause, but in that of the other gods, other fair attributes 
which they are pleased to have attributed to them.” 3 This statement obvi¬ 
ously refers to the celestial gods (deoi ovpavioi ) or the celestial bodies 
conceived as ensouled. These, as members of the realm of becoming, must 
be clearly distinguished from the divine nous as demiurge. 

If the divine nous or intelligence thus exercises dominion over the uni¬ 
verse, it can be concluded that nous belongs to the fourth of the genera that 
compose mixed being, namely, the genus that has been designated the 
“cause.” 4 Shortly thereafter, Socrates expresses himself more guardedly 
by saying “that nous is ‘akin’ to the cause and ‘approximately’ (a/edov) 
of the genus of the latter, while in contrast, pleasure is in itself unlimited 
and measureless, and of the genus that in itself and of itself neither has, 
nor will have, beginning, middle, or end.” 5 The first statement obviously 
has the pure, divine nous in mind, and the second, the human nous; for the 


1 Ibid., 30 A: To nap' ppiv ocopa ap’ ov yvxhv t/njaopev e/eiv; ... lldOev, w (j>iile 
npcorap/e, Xafiov, e'lnep prj to ye xov navxdg acopa epyvxov ov exvyxave, xavxd 
y’e%ov xovxcp Kai in navxr] KaXXiova; (“Shall we not say that our body has a soul? 
... From where, friend Protarchus, did it get this, if the body of the universe were not 
possessed of soul, since it has the same [elements] as our body and in a manner 
much fairer still?”) 

2 Ibid., 30 C: Ovkovv ei prj xovxo, pex' eneivov xov Xoyov av inopevoi jBeXxiov 
Xeyoipev, cbgiaxiv, a noXXaKig eiprfKapev, aneipov x' ev xw navx'i noXv Kai nepag 
inavov, Kai xig in' avxoig aixia ov </>avXr/ Koapovaa xe Kai ovvxdxxovoa 
eviavxovg xe Kai copag Kai pfjvag, crotpia Kai vovgXeyopevr/ SiKaioxax’ av. (Trans¬ 
lation largely in text.) 

3 Ibid., 30 C-D: ZoQia pi)v Kai vovg avev if rvxrjg ovk av noxe yevoiadtfv. ... Ovkovv 
ev pev xrj tov Aiog epeig (pvaei paaiXiKtfv pev yvxr]v, fiaoihiKov 5e vovv 
eyyiyveoffai Sia xrfv xrjg aixiag Svvapiv, ev S' aAJioig aXXa KaXa, KaO' o <!>iXov 
eKCKJXoig XeyeoOai. (Translation in text.) Just like the human soul, the soul of Zeus, 
the celestial god, has thus come into being through the power of a cause that origi¬ 
nates in the highest divine nous as demiurge. See the following note. 

4 Ibid., 30 D-E: Tfj Se y’ eprj ^rfxrfaei nenopiKwg anoKpiaiv, on vovg eoxi yevovg 
xov navxcov aixiov Xexdevxog xwv xexxapcov, wv rjv ppiv ev xovxo. (“It [the preced¬ 
ing argument] has also provided an answer to my question [viz., to which of the gen¬ 
era nous and understanding must be reckoned], viz., that nous belongs to that one of 
the four genera called the cause of all things, which for us constituted one of these.”) 

5 Ibid., 31 A: on vovg pev ai xiag rfv ^vyyevrjg Kai xovxov axeSdv xov yevovg, rfSovrf 
S' aneipog x'avxri Kai xov pr\x' dpxifv pr/xe pica pr/xe xeXog ev eavxw af eavxov 
exovxogpr/S’egovxog noxe yevovg. (Translation in text.) We see here a reserve simi¬ 
lar to that in the Phaedo, where Plato called the human thinking soul “akin” to the 
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fomier applies directly to nous as the ruler of the universe, while the latter 
refers to nous in its dialectical opposition to pleasure, something that is al¬ 
together absent in the deity. * 1 

a. The Human Anima Rationalis and the Rational World-Soul 
Are Restricted to the Realm of Generated or Mixed Being 
In the above discussion, one is immediately struck by Plato's explicit ac¬ 
knowledgment that the human soul and the souls of the celestial gods 
belong to the realm of what has come into being. This implies that they 
are of necessity composite in nature and that their being has a mixed 
character. As a consequence, the soul is once and for all fundamentally 
distinguished from the world of pure ontic forms. Thus too, the latter, in 
their absolute and simple nature, can themselves no longer be conceived 
as active soul-forces, that is, as efficient causes, as had still been done in 
the Sophist and, implicitly, in the Parmenides. On the other hand, it is 
equally impossible to return to the conception of the soul presented in 
the Phaedo, where the rational soul was said to be akin to the world of 
pure eide and was allowed to share in their unmoved and ungenerated 
nature. Plato has also broken here with the standpoint of the Republic, 
which ascribed a composite nature to the human soul exclusively in its 
union with the material body and reserved for the anima rationalis a 
pure state in which it could possess the simple character that had been 
granted to it in the Phaedo. 

That the soul must be composite and mixed can be clearly seen in 
Philebus, 47 d to 51 a (beginning in chap. 29 and running into the first part 
of chap. 31), where Socrates undertakes an inquiry into the mixture of 
feelings of pleasure and pain that are displayed by the soul itself ( avrr]v 
r;)v y/v/rjv aurfi), independent of the material body. As examples of such 
feelings, he adduces anger, longing, sadness, fear, love, and jealousy. 
Socrates concludes by remarking - in connection with the mixed emo¬ 
tional state which the soul experiences during laments and both staged and 
real tragedies and comedies, for in every case these produce a mixture of 
feelings of pain and pleasure - that he is only giving these examples so 
that Protarchus may recognize “that both the body without the soul and 
the soul without the body, and likewise the two in their mutual associa¬ 
tion, are filled in their inner states with a feeling of pleasure that is min¬ 
gled with feelings of pain.” 2 


eide without venturing to identify these completely. 

1 Ibid., 33 B: TIPL1 Ovkovv eixog f oiire /aipeiv <rovg> deovg ome wvvavriov. 
ZQ- ndvv pev ovv ovk eiicdg' do/npov yovv amcov EKoaepov yiyvopevov eotiv. 
(“ Protarchus: It is therefore not likely that the gods experience either pleasure or its 
opposite. Socrates'. It is not at all likely, of course, for each of the two proved to be 
formless.”) 

2 Ibid., 50 D: on Kai ocopa avev yv%fjg xai yv/i) avev ocopamg xai Koivrj per’ 
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Thus, there are mixed feelings which belong to the soul in itself. Along 
with these, however, there are also pure, unmixed feelings of the soul, and 
in this category Socrates lists the aesthetic feelings of pleasure that are at¬ 
tached to beautiful colors, beautiful mathematical forms, harmonious 
sounds, most sensations of smell, and above all, the feelings that pertain to 
knowledge. These pure feelings are tied to measure and are called “true” 
and “beautiful.” Over against them, the intense feelings, which always 
have a mixed character, are classed in the genus of the apeiron and the 
measureless, which extends over both body and soul. 

Since in the human anima rationalis everything depends on achieving a 
harmonious mixture between pure or true feelings and rational knowl¬ 
edge, which belong to different genera, it is abundantly clear that, in the 
Philebus, Plato no longer accepts the abstraction of an anima rationalis 
wholly absorbed in the activity of theoretical thought as an ethical-meta- 
physical ideal of philosophical decopia. This immediately follows from 
the new shift in Plato's anthropological notions. In the Phaedo and also 
the Republic, the Orphic-Pythagorean motif was predominant. Accord¬ 
ingly, earthly life was considered to be a fallen state and a contamination 
of the thinking soul. Even during its present existence, therefore, the 
thinking soul had to strive to die to the world of phenomena, in order to 
devote itself wholly in pure theoria, the mode of life proper to philosophy, 
wholly to the contemplation of the pure eide and, ultimately, of the divine 
idea of the good and beautiful. 

After he has once again established that the perfect good for a person 
can lie neither in pleasure alone nor in pure knowledge, Socrates argues in 
the Philebus that the path leading to the good can be discovered only if 
one has first ascertained the abode where man is at home. “Just as some¬ 
one who is looking for a man, if he has first ascertained the house where he 
lives, would surely have a great advantage in finding him for whom he is 
looking.” * 1 

The place where the human being is at home, to be sure, is not the world 
of pure eide, as the Phaedo had taught; instead, it lies in the realm of 
mixed and generated being. This, however, does not prevent knowledge 
of the pure, unmixed eide or ontic forms from occupying the highest rank 
among all the various kinds of knowledge, as the knowledge which is 
completely reliable and true. 2 Theoretical intuition of the eternally 
self-identical, intelligible world of being is thus again explicitly acknow- 

dHArjAwv ev wig 7ia0ripacn pecrra can ovyKEKpapivrig rjSovfjg kvnaig; (Transla¬ 
tion in text.) 

1 Ibid., 61 A-B: KaOduep el rig nv' avdpwjiov ^prcov rpv ohcpoiv npcbrov dpOcbg iv' 
oitcei Kvdoif amov, peya n Spnov npdg rpv evpeoiv av ixoi tov f rirovpevov. 
(Translation in text.) 

2 Ibid., 58 A: ti)v yap Tiepi to ov Kai to ovTcog Kai to koto ravrov dei ne^vKog 
navTcog eycoy' oipai pyeioOai tgvpnavrag, oooig vov Kai opiKpov KpoorjpTiiTai, 
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ledged as the foundation, also for the new dialectic. For it cannot be main¬ 
tained, as Robin thinks, that Plato has in mind here only a system of rela¬ 
tions apprehended in dialectical ideai, that is to say, ontic forms that are 
mingled with hute and have thereby become a plurality. It is true that, just 
as in the Republic, abstract numerical theory and abstract geometry are 
here included in the category of true knowledge, since these are most 
nearly akin to knowledge of the pure eide. Nevertheless, the bare fact that 
in the Philebus Plato restricts the knowledge of true being to that which 
remains forever self-identical, without the slightest admixture, and that he 
once again adduces the knowledge of “justice in itself’ (on eon) as an ex¬ 
ample of knowledge of the pure ontic forms, is of itself enough to show 
that he does not have in mind here first of all the new, dialectical logic de¬ 
veloped in the Eleatic dialogues. In Plato's line of thought, “justice in it¬ 
self’ is not at all a dialectical relation, although it must be admitted that he 
also includes the dialectical relations as such among the constant eide. 

Theoretical knowledge of the pure eide, according to the Philebus, oc¬ 
cupies the most exalted place among all the sciences, but it can no longer 
be identified with the highest good for man. In order to “find the way 
home,” more is necessary than that intuitive knowledge embody itself, 
with the aid of dialectical logic, in a proper logical definition (Adyov 
e trope vo v rep voelv) and that it descend from its sphere of purity to the un¬ 
certain phenomena of the visible cosmos, which, as things that have come 
into being, cannot become the objects of exact science; * 1 for this knowl¬ 
edge must also be mingled with pure and true feelings of pleasure, if that 
mode of life is to be attained which for a human being constitutes the high- 


gaicpcd dlpdeoTdrpv elvai yvmcnv. (“For the whole body of those who have even a 
grain of common sense hold, I believe, that the knowledge of what really is, of that 
which by nature always remains the same, is by far the truest knowledge.”) Ibid., 59 
C\£2g p Kepi ekeivo eoQ’ ppiv to te pipaiov Ka'i to tcaOapov lcai rdlpOeg Kai d Sp 
liyopev eiliKpiveg, Kepi ra aei Kara ravra cboaincog dpiKTorara i/ovra, p 
[Sevrepog] ekeivcov on pallor’eon tgvyyeveg. (“That, for us, knowledge which is 
reliable and pure and true and, as we say, unalloyed, refers to those things that al¬ 
ways remain just so, in the same manner and without the slightest admixture, or to 
what is most akin to these.”) 

1 There can be no episteme here, but only opOp Solga, correct, but always hypothetical, 
opinion, which can never lead to firmly established truth. It is evident here how 
Plato's fundamental dualism once again prevents him from attaining to the modern 
conception of empirical science. See 59 B: OvS’ apa vovg ovSd ng EKiorppp Kepi 
aura eon to dlpdeoTarov e/ovoa. (“Concerning these things there is then no re¬ 
flection, no pure science, which contains that which fully corresponds to the truth.”) 
What Plato has in mind here is the knowledge of “nature” (Solgai Kepi t/>vo£wg), the 
visible cosmos, which always involves the question of how the latter has come into 
being and what changes it undergoes and brings about (59 A). All of this has no 
bearing upon the conceptual division of phenomena into classes and species via the 
method of diairesis developed in the Sophist and the Statesman. 
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est good. In this mixture, truth, proportion (qouperpia), and beauty are 
necessary partners, and the second of these, right measure and proportion, 
is called the cause (ai via - here this does not mean efficient cause) which 
lends the highest value to any mixture, since the absence of this is the ruin 
of both the mixture and its ingredients. 1 Socrates concludes this part of his 
argument as follows: “If we therefore are unable to track down the highest 
good in a single idea , by grasping it in three - namely, beauty, proportion, 
and truth - let us declare that in these [three], as in one, we with full justice 
seek the cause of the value of the mixture, and that by virtue of this the lat¬ 
ter has become good.” 2 

The new dialectic thus apprehends the divine idea of the good, the abso¬ 
lute form of origin, in a tri-unity of eide only in its limited manifestation 
within the cosmos. In their mixture together, these eide not only constitute 
the supreme good for the composite life of a human being; they also em¬ 
body the teleological norm for the entire cosmos. The actual reason why 
the good for composite or mixed being cannot be pure and absolute in na¬ 
ture resides in the fact that soul and body are conjoined, with the former in 
control of the latter, both in human existence and in the cosmos as a 
whole. 3 One cannot imagine a clearer expression than this of the distance 
that lies between the anthropological conception of the Phaedo and the 
Republic, on the one hand, and that of the Philebus, on the other hand. 

b. Causality as a Separate Genus 

We should take special note of the fact that the Philebus elevates causal¬ 
ity, in the sense of efficient cause, to a separate genus that is brought 
within the reach of the new, dialectical logic. The aitia, as efficient cau¬ 
sality, 4 is herein conceived as a rational formal cause (consistent with 
Socrates’ thought and in connection with Anaxagoras’ doctrine of nous ) 

1 Ibid. , 64 D: Ka'i pijv Kai tgvpnacnig ye pdgeag ov yaXendv iSeiv zi)v aiziav Sd ijv rj 
jzavzdg algia yiyvezai rjzicrovv rj to napanav ovSevog ... "On pezpov Kai rfjg 
Igvppdzpov r/rvaecogpp zvyovaa pziaovv Kai onoooovv IgvyKpaaig naaa eg dvayKr/g 
dnoXXvcn za re Kepavvvpeva Kai npcozriv eavzrjv. (“And with every mixture it is 
not difficult to see the cause which lends to each of them the highest value or de¬ 
prives it of all value ... That every mixture, whatever kind it be, if it does not share 
in the nature of right measure and proportion, necessarily destroys both its ingredi¬ 
ents, and first of all itself.”) 

2 Ibid., 64 E-65 A: Ovkovv ei pi) pia SvvapeO' iSea r ayadov Oppevaai, avv zpiai 
Xapdvzeg, KaXXei Kai Igvppezpig Kai aXpOeia, Xeycopev dog rotho olov ev opOozaz' 
av aiziaaaipeda [av] zdov ev zfj tgvppitgei, Kai Sia rovO' cog ayadov ov zoiavrrjv 
avzrjv yeyovevai. (Translation in text.) 

3 Ibid., 64 B: epoi pev yap Kadanepei Koapog ng dcrcopazog aptgcov KaXcog epy/v/ov 
crcopazog 6 vvv Xoyog dneipyaoOai c/raivezai. (“For to me it appears that our argu¬ 
ment has been carried out like an incorporeal order which rules in a fair manner over 
a body possessed of a soul.”) 

4 The fact that the aitia here indeed constitutes a causa efficiens is evident from 26 E: 
Ovkovv i) zov noiovvzog c/rvcng ovSev nXi)v dvopazi zfjg aiziag Siac/repei, zd Se 
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and is recognized exclusively as the cause of composite being. 

c. According to the Philebus, Neither the Pure Eide nor Hule 
Originates in the Divine Nous as Efficient Cause. The 
Scholastic Accommodation of This Platonic Conception 
(Later Adopted by Aristotle) to the Christian 
Creation Motive 

For this reason, in the view of the Philebus, neither the eide, as pure 
ontic forms, nor hule can be attributed to the divine nous acting as cause 
(aitia). The doctrine ex nihilo nihil fit (nothing can arise from nothing), 
which was the final outcome of Greek metaphysics in its subjection to 
the dialectical form-matter motive, permits of no exception even in the 
case of the divine demiurge. In the Aristotelian ontology as well, ontic 
form and matter are in themselves ungenerated. 

Scholastic philosophy will later take over this conception, even though 
it is opposed to the Scriptural motive of creation. Combining Plato and 
Aristotle, it will attempt to accomodate it to the creation motive by placing 
it within the framework of the religious synthesis motive of nature and 
grace. 

Because the efficient cause is sharply distinguished as a genetic eidos 
from the peras and the apeiron, the conception of the other eide as active 
soul-forces, which belonged to the crisis period of the theory of ideas, has 
been rendered superfluous. Insofar as there is yet mention of an sicyovov 
(offspring) that arises from the combination of peras and apeiron, these 
latter genera are expressly qualified as instruments of the aitia in its activ¬ 
ity of bringing into being [compare the way the relevant Greek phrase is 
translated in note 1, and on page 260] (ro SovAevov eig yeveaiv aina)} 
The aitia, in contrast, is called the demiurge. * 1 2 Only this causative genus is 
still conceived as an active soul-force, since it originates in the divine 
nous, which itself is borne by a divine soul as its vital principle. 

Is this divine soul and the causative form-power of the nous identical to 
the world-soul? One might momentarily be tempted to think so, because 

jtowvv Ka'i to ahiov dpddg av eir] Aeyopevov ev; (“Then does not the nature of 
the agent differ only in name from the cause, and may not the agent and that which 
causes rightly be called one?”) 

1 Ibid., 27 A: "AAAo apa xai ov ravrov aina t' ear; k ai to SovXevov eig yeveaiv 
aina. ("Therefore the cause and that which is subservient to it when it brings into 
being are different and not the same.”) 

2 Ibid., 27 A-B: Ovkovv Ta pev yiyvopeva teal etg av yiyveTai navTa to Tpia 
napeo/em hpiv yevrj; ... to Se Sr/ navTa Tama Sppiovpyovv Aeycopev TerapTov, 
ti)v ainav, dg i/cavdg erepov etceivcov SeSr/Hapevov; ("Then did not the things that 
have come to be, and that out of which everything comes to be [viz., peras and 
apeiron ], furnish our three genera? ... Shall we therefore name the cause, that which 
[as demiurge] gives form to all these, as the fourth, something whose difference 
from the others has been adequately clarified?”) 
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Socrates says that the human body owes its origin to the world-body, and 
the human soul to the world-soul. 

d. The Nous Which Reigns over the Universe Is Not Identical 
to the Nous in the World-Soul 

The Timaeus, however - and its developement of this point is based 
wholly on the Philebus - explicitly teaches that the universe, both in its 
body and in its rational soul, belongs to the realm of what has come into 
being and has its origin in the divine Sripiovpyog, the divine architect. 
Comford and Stenzel, and others, are of the opinion that this demiurge 
is a purely mythological repesentation of the world-soul itself; but this 
is clearly refuted by the Timaeus’s description of the latter as something 
that is in fact itself mixed in nature and which therefore, according to 
the Philebus, requires a cause of its coming into being. The former dia¬ 
logue also sheds light on the passage in the Philebus which says that the 
body and soul of man are derived only from the world-body and the 
world-soul. In our discussion of the Timaeus, we shall inevitably be 
brought back to these matters. 

e. The Philebus and the Timaeus Both Admit Only One 
Causality: That Which Originates in the Rational Soul 

In attributing the causality that brings the cosmos into being exclusively 
to the rational soul, the Philebus has taken over, in this regard, the posi¬ 
tion of the Phaedrus. In so doing, however, it simultaneously took on 
the aporia that I already mentioned in my discussion of the latter dia¬ 
logue (where it remained completely unsolved), namely, the problem of 
how the ascription of causality exclusively to the rational soul comports 
with the primordial dualism between the motives of form and matter. Is 
it not necessary that hule (the apeiron of the Philebus ) be granted its 
own genus of causality if one indeed wishes to give a full account 
within the framework of the Greek ground-motive of the origin of the 
things that have come into being? The Timaeus will answer this ques¬ 
tion in the affirmative, and the single idea of causality will thereby be 
abandoned once more. 

f. Do the Philebus Genera Correspond to the Five Highest 
Eide in the Sophist? 

There is also a question as to the relationship between the four gene or 
dialectical ideai of the Philebus and the five highest eide of the Sophist. 
Ever since antiquity, numerous attempts have been made to discover a 
direct connection between these two groups, and recently Leon Robin, 1 
the noted French Plato scholar, and C. Ritter, 2 professor at Tubingen, 
and others, have made the same endeavor. It must be emphasized, how¬ 
ever, that any attempt at this must come to terms with the new develop- 


1 Leon Robin, Platon (Paris: F. Alcan, 1935). 

2 C. Ritter, Die Kern-gedanken derplatonischen Philosophic (Munich, 1931), pp. 156 
ff. 
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ment that the Philebus introduced into Plato's theory of ideas. Appar¬ 
ently, neither Robin nor Ritter was cognizant of this. 

We must observe at the outset that, without exception, the four gene of 
the Philebus are all dialectical ideai in the previously delineated sense. 
Among the five supreme ideas ( megista eide ) of the Sophist, in contrast, 
motion and rest definitely lack this character, since they are mutually ex¬ 
clusive opposites. The comparison must therefore be confined to the 
Sophist's three dialectical ideai - individual being, otherness (to 
dazepov), and sameness (zavzov) - and, as we have seen, all of these can 
in fact be regarded as dialectical functions of the all-embracing idea of be¬ 
ing. The latter was defined in a general way as dunamis in both an active 
and a passive sense, that is, active power and the capacity to be acted 
upon. 1 In the Philebus, the gene or dialectical ideai of the peras and the 
apeiron can likewise be regarded as dialectical functions of mixed or gen¬ 
erated being, and they thus correspond respectively to the ideai of same¬ 
ness and otherness in the Sophist. Robin maintains that the peras is the 
counterpart of the Sophist's active function of being and that the apeiron is 
the counterpart of the passive function. The idea of the cause as a function 
of mixed being, in turn, has a special correspondence to the active func¬ 
tion of being in the Sophist . 2 

This construal contradicts the clear text of the Philebus, however. In 
this dialogue, the peras as such is nowhere called an active dunamis nor 
the apeiron a passive dunamis of mixed being. In Philebus, 27 A, the con¬ 
trast that is made between the activity which by nature leads and controls 
(rjyelzai uev zd koiovv del Kc/.zd pvai v) and that which is passively acted 
upon and comes into being (noiovpevov yiyvouevov) applies only to the 
cause and that which this cause brings into being from the mixture of 
peras and the apeiron. Further, the aitia is sharply distinguished from that 
“which is subservient to it in the activity of bringing into being” (to 
SovAevov eig yeveai v ai rig). 

We have already observed that the Philebus represents both the peras 
and the apeiron in themselves merely as subordinate instruments of the 
aitia and that it does not conceive the peras as such as an active power. 3 
Between the Sophist and the Philebus came the shift in Plato's conception 
of the eide. In the Philebus, unlike the Sophist, the eide can no longer be 


1 Sophist, 247 D-E. 

2 Robin, loc.cit. 

3 Philebus, 27 A: ZQ-"Ap' ovv pyeizai pev to koiovv del Kara (fivoiv, to Se 
noiovpevov enaKoAovdei yiyvopevov eKeivcp; 17P£2- Ptavv ye. ZT2- 'AAAo apa 
Kai ov Tamov airier f ion tcai to SovAevov eig yeveoiv aina. (“Socrates : Is not 
then that which acts by nature always leading, but that which is acted upon, as com¬ 
ing into being, [passively] following this? Protarchus: Most certainly. Socrates'. 
Then also the cause and that which subserves the cause in bringing into being are 
different and not the same.”) 
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conceived as active soul-forces, since the ait la as an efficient cause has 
been sharply distinguished from the other genera and identified with the 
form-power (the drjpiovpyeiv ) of the divine nous. 

This observation also contradicts Ritter's position. He too places the 
Sophist's general definition of being as dunamis at the foundation of the 
four genera of the Philebus and maintains that in the latter dialogue Plato 
ascribes active power to both peras and apeiron as constituents of reality. 

The Philebus, in fact, speaks of yet a fifth genus. When Socrates has 
first enumerated the four genera, Protarchus asks: “Will you not in addi¬ 
tion need yet a fifth which has the ability to separate {Sidncpioiv nvog 
Svvapevov )?” Socrates answers: “Possibly, but not, I think, at present. 
But should it appear necessary in any way, you will surely agree with me 
if I go in pursuit of a fifth.” 1 As the dialogue unfolds, this fifth genus in¬ 
deed proves necessary, even though it is not explicitly mentioned as such. 
Once the need for a mixture of pleasure and knowledge has been estab¬ 
lished, Socrates asks which of these two components has a claim to the 
higher ra nk within the realm of mixed being. Shall all feelings of pleasure 
without exception, even the gross sensual desires and passions, be admit¬ 
ted into the mixed mode of life which merits the title of the highest good 
for the human being? This would be a mistake, because the diverse kinds 
of pleasure must first be distinguished and individually judged as to their 
ethical value. The various kinds of knowledge can indeed all be admitted; 
but here too a Siaicpioig, a distinction according to value, is necessary. 
This bioncpiaig, the correlative selection of the pleasures and types of 
knowledge permitted in the good, mixed mode of life, thus indeed seems 
to be added as a fifth genus of sorts to the four mentioned previously. 

There is no possibility, however, of finding a counterpart for this fifth 
genus in the Sophist. Its introduction in the Philebus is rather the best 
proof of the distance that separates this dialogue from the Parmenides and 
the Sophist, for it indicates that the effects of the idea tou agathou are felt 
within the logical dialectic itself. Over against this, during the period of 
crisis in the theory of ideas, it appeared that this idea, in its supralogical 
character, could exert no influence on the new logical dialectic itself, but 
instead remained in unreconciled tension with the latter. We have seen, 
however, that in the Philebus the idea tou agathou is directly manifest 
only in its dialectical expression within the genus of what is mixed. As a 
consequence, one observes on this point as well a great difference be¬ 
tween this dialogue and the Republic. 

All this does not mean that the genera established in the Sophist have 
lost their significance for the later dialogues. On the contrary, we shall en¬ 
counter the dialectical ideai of being, otherness, and sameness again in the 
Timaeus. We shall also find the eide of motion and rest there. These then 
will have to conform, however, to the framework of the genus of mixed 

1 Ibid., 23 D-E: Ta/ av ovpi)v olpai y’ev up vvv eav Se n Serj, avyyvcooei kov poi 

ai) /jeraSicoKovn Kepnmv. (Translation in text.) 
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being developed in the Philebus, in its stark difference from the pure be¬ 
ing of the intelligible world of eide and of the divine idea of the good and 
beautiful, which lights this intelligible world with its rays. 
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The Dialectic of the Form-Matter Motive in the Timaeus, the 
Laws , and the Epinomis, and in the Final Stage of Plato’s 

Thought 

1. The Polar Dualism in the Timaeus between the Eidos as 
Formal Model for the Visible Cosmos and Absolute Hule 

In its conception of the theory of ideas and of the soul, the Timaeus dis¬ 
plays the closest affinity with the Philebus. Nevertheless, the former di¬ 
alogue recognizes, much more acutely than the latter, the impotency of 
the logical dialectic in its effort to bridge the primordial dualism be¬ 
tween the motive of form and matter. In the Philebus, it was still the 
case that there was an eidos of the apeiron, which was to be grasped in 
a single dialectical idea, namely, that of the fluid relation between the 
more and the less. 

a. Ideal Matter and Hule in Its Original Meaning 

Ever since the Parmenides, Plato had endeavored in his new dialectic to 
eideticize hule and to introduce it into the eidetic world itself as a kind 
of “ideal matter.” His avowed intention in this had been to annul the pri¬ 
mordial dualism of the religious ground-motive in a higher synthesis, at 
least within the scope of the dialectical logic, in order to meet the de¬ 
mand of the logon didonai with respect to the world of phenomena. As 
we have seen, Plato remained well aware that this strategem was unable 
to nullify the effects of hule in its original religious sense. Moreover, 
the Philebus had already recognized that the new, dialectical conception 
of the idea as a multiple-unity, combining in itself the principles of form 
and matter, could not do away with the conception of the pure or simple 
eidos demanded by the religious ground-motive. 

In this latter dialogue we have seen the old Socratic idea tou agathou re¬ 
vived. During the crisis of the theory of ideas it had been temporarily su¬ 
perseded by the new, dialectical logic; but it now worked its way into this 
logic itself, as its controlling motive. The conception of the aitia as the ra¬ 
tional, purposive form-power of the divine nous once more came to con¬ 
trol logical definition, but now enriched with the gains won for the theory 
of ideas by the new, dialectical mode of thought. 

b. The Timaeus Breaks Through the Unity in the Concept of 
Causality. The New Problem for Plato's Dialectic 

The new, logical dialectic was able to constitute a gain for the theory of 
ideas, however, only insofar as it proved capable of actually rendering 
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the latter fruitful for giving a logical account of empirical phenomena. 
To this end, more would be needed than the simple classification of 
phenomena, with the aid of the diairetic method, under a hierarchy of 
mixed ontic forms, dialectically set asunder and again conjoined into a 
unity. 

The Philebus had distinguished the aitia, understood as efficient causal¬ 
ity, sharply from the remaining genera, and these other eide then could no 
longer be conceived as active causes in the sense of soul-forces. It was 
therefore inevitable that hule would eventually assert itself, as a dark 
Ananke or an unpredictable, material efficient cause, over against the ratio¬ 
nal, formal cause of the divine nous. Thereby it would again seriously rup¬ 
ture the synthesis that had been artificially contrived by the logical dialec¬ 
tic. If hule, as an original efficient cause, could not be reduced to the form 
principle as aitia , then the whole endeavor to eideticize hule would stand 
revealed as an evasion of the basic dilemma which the Greek form-matter 
motive had imposed upon theoretical thought. 

In the forum of experience, the form motive of the religion of culture 
had proved incapable of eliminating the matter principle as an autono¬ 
mous efficient cause. Thus, in deliberately resisting the temptation to con¬ 
struct a logically tight, monistic system in the Timaeus, Plato once again 
revealed his greatness and honesty as a thinker. 

c. The Conception of Eidetic or Ideal Matter Is Restricted, Not 
Abandoned. The Influence of This Conception on 
Augustinian Scholasticism 

Now, as before, Plato does not correct his course by abandoning the ear¬ 
lier achieved results of the new dialectic. In the Timaeus he retains the 
conception of an “ideal matter” present in all mixed ontic forms. Ever 
since the Parmenides this had remained as a fixed component of the 
Platonic theory of ideas. Later, by way of neo-Platonism, it would pass 
into Augustinian-Platonic Scholasticism, becoming one of the outstand¬ 
ing points of disagreement between it and Aristotelian-Thomistic Scho¬ 
lasticism. The scope of this dialectical conception, however, is now re¬ 
stricted to the eidetic sphere of mixed forms of being, a sphere with 
which Plato’s logic can no longer rest content. Over against hule as an 
eidos, the dialectical correlate of the ontic form, hule once again asserts 
itself in its original sense as the dark, unpredictable antipode of the ab¬ 
solute form principle. As such it is no longer merely a presupposition of 
the dialectical logic, something which the latter can henceforth disre¬ 
gard; rather, it becomes a unique factor that breaks though the logical 
unity of the very concept of causality, since it is the metaphysical anti¬ 
pode of the nous as the divine formal cause. 

We shall now examine the way in which the Timaeus attempts to solve 
the new problems confronting Plato’s dialectic because of this develop- 
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ment. We shall also examine the influence that all this has on his concep¬ 
tion of the soul. 

This dialogue is the first to assign the leading role in the discussion to a 
Pythagorean. Doubtless, Plato did this in order gratefully to acknowledge 
the increasing significance of Pythagorean philosophy for the develop¬ 
ment of his own thought. The theme of inquiry is now no longer the 
eidetic world itself, but rather the genesis or coming into being of the cos¬ 
mos; and each of the empirical sciences will have its contribution to make 
to the inquiry. 

The Philebus had earlier acknowledged that the dialectical logic, with 
its method of classification, can give no answer to questions about the ori¬ 
gin and the continual changes of the visible cosmos, since this logic is ori¬ 
ented to the constant eidetic structural relations of mixed being. 1 More¬ 
over, this dialogue had already restored the sharp dualism which the Re¬ 
public postulated between the world of genesis, accessible only to sense 
perception and doxa, and the world of the eternal, imperishable ontic 
forms, to which only theoria (decopia ) or infallible episteme can gain en¬ 
trance. To be sure, the Philebus, following the Sophist and the Statesman, 
accepted a synthesis between doxa and episteme in orthe doxa ( op6i) 
56%a: right opinion), which joins sense perception to correct logical defi¬ 
nition (Adyog) in consequence of the diairetic method; and this orthe doxa 
was ranked as equal in value to techne and episteme, all three being exclu¬ 
sive possessions of the rational soul. 2 Nevertheless, the scientific charac¬ 
ter of this orthe doxa was to be found in its dialectical-eidetic component 
alone, and, in the end, this was once more concerned invariably with the 
relations between immutable ontic forms. The problems of Greek nature 
philosophy, which stemmed from the matter principle in its original sense 
of fluid becoming, lay in principle beyond the eidetic field of vision of the 
dialectical logic. 

d. The Relation between Belief and Truth 

At this point, the Timaeus has nothing to add to the position of the 
Philebus. It takes its point of departure in the fundamental dualism be¬ 
tween hypothetical doxa (unprovable belief and opinion) and securely 
established episteme (theoretical knowledge), and, like the Republic, it 
finds a metaphysical foundation for this contrast in the antithesis be¬ 
tween the world of eternal ontic forms and the world of fluid genesis. 
The discussion leader, Timaeus, declares (29 C) that “as the eternal 


1 Philebus, 59 B. 

2 Philebus, 66 B-C :’Ap' ovv ov zezapza, a r rjg y/vxfjg avzijg iOepev, Emazrjpag re 
teal vexvag xai Soigag opQag XexOeioag, ram elvai za npog zoig zpiai zezapza, 
EiKep zayaOov y’iozi pd2.Hov [(/] zrjg hSovfjg tgvyyevi); (“Then are not the fourth in 
rank those things which we reckoned as belonging to the soul itself - we called them 
sciences and arts and right opinions - which come after the first three, since they are 
more akin to the good than pleasure is?”) 
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ontic form [ ousia ] is to the flux of becoming [genesis], so is truth 
[aletheia] to belief [pistis].” 1 

He thus begins his exposition by distinguishing between that which al¬ 
ways is, having no genesis or coming into being, and that which becomes 
and never has being. The former, which always remains identical to itself, 
can be apprehended solely through theoretical thought by means of a con¬ 
cept (pera Adyov). The latter can only be the object of an opinion (Soga) 
formed by means of direct sensory perception apart from any logical con¬ 
cept (pef aictOr/aecog afoyov), and as such it is perceived as something 
that comes into being and passes away, but in no way has real being 
(dvrcog Se ovSenoxe ov). Moreover, everything that comes into being 
must necessarily proceed from a cause. 2 The eternal ontic form is also 
called the everlasting pattern ( napaSeiypa ) to which the divine demiurge 
looked when he brought forth the visible world in both its form (idea) and 
its power ( Svvapig ). 

e. The Timaeus and the Four Genera of the Philebus. The 
Eternal Eidos Is Again the Paradeigma for the Visible 
Cosmos. The Republic and the Parmenides 

One is immediately tempted to draw a comparison here with the four 
genera under which the Philebus sought to comprehend “all that now 
exists in the universe.” At the beginning of Timaeus' exposition, how¬ 
ever, the dialectical logic apparently has not yet come up. The realm of 
mixed being is not yet under consideration. 

For the present, Plato's only concern is to reintroduce the old chorismos 
between the eidetic world and the visible world of genesis, as this had 
been set forth in the Republic. Even in the terminology that is used, there 


1 Timaeus, 29 B-C: rov piv ovv povipov Kai fteflaiov Kai /jet a vov Karafiavovg 
povipovg Kai dpezaTrrwrovg, xad doov re dveleyKroig KpoapKei Aoyoig elvai Kai 
aKivrjroig, rovrov Sei pijSev iVieineiv rovg Se rnv npog piv ekeivo 
aneiKaadevrog, ovrog Si eiKovog eiKorag ava Xoyov re ekeivcov ovzag' on nep 
npog yeveaiv ovaia rovro npog nianv dXrjdeia. (“Statements about what is abiding 
and certain and accessible to theoretical thought must be constant and unalterable, 
and indeed, as far as possible, irrefutable and incontrovertible, lacking nothing in 
this respect. But those pertaining to what has been formed on the pattern of that 
[abiding being], which is only an image in relation to the former, are merely proba¬ 
ble: for as the ontic forms are to becoming, so is truth to belief.”) 

2 Ibid., 28 A: 7ravri yap aSvvarov xwpig airiov yeveaiv a/eiv, orov pev ovv av 6 
Sripiovpyog Kpdg ro Kara ravra e/ov (Rekcov aei, roiovrcp nvi Kpoaxpcdpevog 
napaSeiypari rpv iSiav Kai Svvapiv avrov anepyatgrirai, KaXov it; avayKr/g 
ovrcog aKoreXeiadai ndv. (“For the universe cannot come into being without a 
cause. Now whenever the maker of anything, looking constantly to that which al¬ 
ways remains self-identical [viz., the everlasting ontic form], fashions its form and 
motive power after such a pattern, it must necessarily be made beautiful in its en¬ 
tirety.”) 
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is a conspicuous affinity with the vision that had been detailed there con¬ 
cerning the relation between the eternal ontic form and the transitory 
sense world. We may recall that the Parmenides, when it sought to ap¬ 
proach the problem of methexis in a dialectical-logical manner, rejected 
the conception of the eidos as a paradeigma or model for transitory things. 

At the same time, the difference between the Republic's and the 
Timaeus' conception of the eide also stands out clearly. Whereas, in the 
fonner dialogue, even the being of the eide had its origin in the divine idea 
of the good, the Timaeus reverts here to the Phaedo’s conception of the 
eide, according to which they are ungenerated, eternal proto-forms which 
as such constitute a given reality even for the divine nous. We have seen 
that this return to the earlier conception was already noticeable in the 
Philebus, since, as a separate genus, the aitia was there distinguished 
sharply from the other eide, and was set in relation solely to the products 
of becoming as “composite being.” On this point the Timaeus thus links 
up directly with the latter dialogue. 

f. The Idea of the Good and Beautiful as the Origin of the 
Cosmos in the Timaeus. Did Plato Really Believe That 
the Cosmos Has Come into Being? 

Here, no less than in the Philebus, the idea of the good and beautiful re¬ 
mains, as the dunamis of the divine nous, the aitia or origin of all form 
in the cosmos that has come into being. 1 Moreover, from the very be¬ 
ginning, Timaeus' account of the origin of the cosmos is founded in the 
basic notion of the Philebus that all becoming can be understood only as 
a genesis eis ousian, a “becoming that issues in being,” where being is 
indissolubly connected to the good and beautiful. The Socratic trait in 
Plato’s thought, which derived ultimately from Anaxagoras' doctrine of 
nous, thereby receives its most comprehensive cosmological expression. 
What Plato could not yet attain in the Eleatic trilogy - the conjunction 
of the new, logical dialectic with the idea tou agathou - had become 
possible with the Philebus. Now Plato will attempt to exhibit the good 
and beautiful as the goal of becoming in all particular species of what 
has come into being. The divine nous is the demiurge or form-giver. 


1 Ibid., 29 E: Aeycopev Srj, Si' rjnva ainav yeveoiv xai to nav rode 6 qvviozdq 
tqwecTTricTEV ayaQoq fjv, ayaOm Si ovSeig nepi ovSevog ovSinoxe ayyiyvexai 
fiOovog' xovxov S' EKvog aiv Txavxa on paXioxa yeveodai EfSovUijOr] napanlrtma 
iavxa. ravrriv Sp yevicrecog /cai Koopov paHiox’ av ng dpxhv Kvpiaxdxriv nap 
avSpcov <j>povlpcov dnoSexopevog opOoxaxa dnoSexoix' av. (“Let us then demon¬ 
strate for what cause the Orderer of all genesis and of this universe ordered it. He 
was good, and in the good no envy can ever arise in any respect. Being far from this, 
He desired that all things should come to resemble himself as much as possible. One 
thus has every right to accept the claim of wise men, who declare this to be the su¬ 
preme origin of becoming and of the cosmos.”) 
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“Since he desired that all things should be as good as possible, and that 
evil should be restrained as much as could be, finding all that is visible 
not at rest, but in unmeasured and disorderly motion, he brought the 
chaos from disorder into order, since the latter seemed to him better 
than the former.” 1 

Various modem Plato scholars 2 have held that Plato’s notion of this di¬ 
vine nous as the fashioner of the world (the demiurge) was purely sym¬ 
bolic or mythological in intent, and that he actually considered the cosmos 
to be without origin. Such a view, however, which was in fact already in 
circulation in antiquity, 3 simply cannot be squared with the Platonic dia¬ 
lectic. Its proponents have apparently been led astray by the fact that 
Timaeus offers his theory on the origin of the cosmos not as episteme or 
rigorous science, but only as a likely opinion ( doxa ). 

Several observations are in order. First, the identification of doxa in its 
Platonic sense with myth will not pass muster. Second, it is forgotten here 
that the sharp distinction between the eternal world of being and the world 
of becoming is an indispensable element in Plato’s theory of ideas. Third, 
these thinkers apparently overlook the fact that, ever since the Philebus, 
Plato’s dialectical logic itself identified the aitia (cause), as a logi¬ 
cal-metaphysical genus, with the divine nous as form-giver. 

Timaeus 'entire subsequent exposition is grounded throughout in the di¬ 
alectical logic. Even by itself this is enough to distinguish it fundamen¬ 
tally from the purely mythological images that Plato presents in various 

1 Ibid., 30 A: /? ovApOeig yap 6 dedg ayaOapev navza, tpAavpov Se ppSiv eivai Kara 
Svvapiv, oitzco Si) nav oaov pv opazov jzapaAaficbv oi>x pcrvxiav ayov, aAAa 
xivovpevov tzApppeAdrg, xai dzdxzwg, eig zatgiv avid rjyayov ex vijg azalgiag, 
pypaapevog ixeivo zovzov navzcog apeivov. (“For since God desired that every¬ 
thing should be good and, as far as possible, not bad, finding all that is visible not at 
rest, but in unmeasured and disorderly motion, he brought it from disorder to order, 
since the latter seemed to him in every way better than the former.”) 

2 See, e.g., F.M. Comford, Plato’s Cosmology: The Timaeus of Plato Translated with 
a Running Commentary (London, 1937), p. 37: “We shall be led to the conclusion 
that both the Demiurge and chaos are symbols,” and p. 40: “the creator god, as such, 
is a mythical figure.” This conclusion is based on the conviction that, in Plato’s 
thinking, “chaos” is not created. This is no doubt correct; but Plato’s divine nous is 
not a creator, but rather a demiurge who, as Plato explicitly states, only brings form 
and order into the chaos. Comford’s view is also shared by Stenzel and Ritter. 

3 Cf. Plutarch, De animae procreatione in Timaeo Platonis, 3, 1013 A. Here Plutarch 
observes that Xenocrates, his pupil Grantor, and also other pupils, regarded the soul 
as ungenerated and claimed that Plato postulated its origin only for the sake of theo¬ 
retical explanation ( Oecopiag ivetca). Plutarch then continues by noting that they 
spoke likewise concerning the origin of the cosmos (ovpavog). Plato supposedly 
knew well that this has not come into being, but since he realized that those who did 
not frame an hypothesis concerning the origin of the cosmos could not easily grasp 
its structure, he used such an hypothesis to clarify this structure for them. 
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dialogues. Thus too the doctrine that the divine nous is the origin of the 
cosmos is based entirely upon the so-called physico-teleological proof for 
the deity that has been worked out in the Philebus, although it must be ad¬ 
mitted that, in the Timaeus, Plato only allows this proof the status of a 
probable inference (Kara Aoyov rov ei koto). There is just as little support 
for the mythological hypothesis in the fact that Plato uses the image of the 
“mixing bowl” a few times, in describing the divine formation of the 
world-soul and the immortal part of the human soul. Already in the 
Philebus, this image has appeared in the middle of a strict dialectical argu¬ 
ment concerning the mingling of pleasure and knowledge. 1 One can no 
doubt point out mythological elements in Timaeus' narrative, but in no in¬ 
stance can these stamp the Platonic idea of the origin of the cosmos as 
something purely mythological. 

The conception of the divine nous as demiurge originated in Anaxa¬ 
goras' nature philosophy, and it passed by way of the Socratic notion of 
virtue (arete) into Plato’s sphere of thought and became an integral com¬ 
ponent of the latter. Plato observes only that it is “difficult to find the Ori¬ 
gin and Father of this cosmos, and, once one has found him, impossible to 
speak of him in a manner understandable to all.” 2 Following Anaxagoras 
completely, he regards the divine nous as the source of all ordering or 
form-giving motion. But he no longer tries, as he had still done in the 
Phaedrus, to remain with the Ionian thinker in his denial that hide has its 
own autonomous dunamis or motive power. Timaeus' great discourse has 
scarcely begun when the principle of disorderly, chaotic motion makes its 
appearance, 3 as a dark, unpredictable Ananke, an autonomous power that 
will stand opposed to the divine nous and its idea of the good and the 
beautiful. And in the further course of the dialogue, Plato will give a truly 
dramatic account of this conflict in his principle of origin. 

2. The Formal Model of the Visible Cosmos and the Theory 
of Idea-Numbers in the Final Stage of Development of 
Plato’s Thought 

a. The Eidos of the Living Being according to the Dialectical- 
Logical Conception of the Timaeus. The Conception of This 
as an Indivisible Unity in the Oral Lecture On the Good. 

The everlasting model to which the demiurge looks as a pattern when he 
forms the visible cosmos as an ordered universe is the intelligible ontic 
form of the complete living being (to navmkoK £(pov). This eidos com- 


1 Philebus, 61 B-C. 

2 Timaeus, 28 C: rov pev ovv Koirirriv Kai naxepa rovSe rov navxoq evpeiv re epyov 
Kai evpovra eig navxag aSvvamv Xeyeiv (Translation in text.) 

3 Ibid., 30 A. 
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prehends, as its parts within a single whole, all the intelligible forms of 
living things, both as to their atomon eidos and as to their diverse gen¬ 
era (icaO' sv Kai Kara yevri), just as the visible cosmos contains all visi¬ 
ble living things, namely, the “celestial gods” (the earth, the planets, and 
the fixed stars), human beings, and the plant and animal kingdoms. 1 

It is thus evident that Plato at once places this intelligible model of the 
visible cosmos within the framework of the Eleatic dialogues' dialectical 
logic and its diairetic method. Precisely because, as a paradigm, this is set 
in relation to the visible cosmos, logic can only grasp it as a whole with 
parts, that is, as a multiple-unity, in a single dialectical idea. For as a pure, 
indivisible ( a/uepiarov ), simple eidos, it is beyond the reach of the logical 
dialectic in this stage of Plato’s thought. 

Aristotle declares in De anima that, in the final stage of development of 
the theory of ideas, represented by the oral lecture On the Good, Plato at¬ 
tempts to conceive the living being in itself, independent of its relation to 
the cosmos that has come to be. He relates that “in what are called the lec¬ 
tures on philosophy, it was set forth that the living being in itself consists 
of the idea itself of the one and the primary [i.e., eidetic] length, breadth, 
and depth.” 2 3 As Leon Robin observes, the lectures of Plato referred to here 
are most likely the group to which the discourse On the Good belonged. 5 

In De anima, 4 Aristotle establishes a direct connection between the con¬ 
ception of the living being in itself set forth in these lectures and the con¬ 
struction of the soul that Plato presents in the Timaeus. Moreover, he be¬ 
lieves that both of these are based on Empedocles' thesis that like is known 


1 Timaeus, 30 C-D: Tovxov S' vnapxovxog av xa xovxoig dtpelgrjg hpiv Lekxeov, xivi 
xav £q>wv avxdv eig dpowxnxa 6 tgvvicnag ^vvdoxr/OE. xav juev ovv ev pdpovg 
eISei txeQvkoxwv ppSEvi KaxatgubocogEV oxeLei yap doiKog ovSdv jxox’ av ydvoixo 
KaXov ov S' ioxi xdUa £<pa Kad' iv Kai Kaxa ydvri popia, xovxcp Txavxcov 
opoioxaxov avxdv sivai xiOwpEV. xa yap Si) vorixd £3a ixavxa ekeivo ev davxcp 
Ttepihapdv e/ei, Kadanep 6 Koopog ppag doa xe aXXa Opdppaxa IgvvdoxriKEv 
opaxa. (“After this beginning, we must now further state in the likeness of what liv¬ 
ing being the demiurge framed it [the universe]. No being that by its nature falls un¬ 
der the eidos of the part shall we deem worthy of this, for nothing that resembles an 
incomplete being will ever become something beautiful. Let us rather suppose that it 
above all resembles that of which everything that lives, both in its individual [indi¬ 
visible] unity and in its genera, is a part; for this comprehends in itself all conceiv¬ 
able living things, just as the cosmos contains us and all other visible living be- 
in g s”) 

2 Aristotle, De anima A 2, 404 b 18-21: ... ev xoig Tlepi piXoaot/iiag XEyopdvoig 
Sicopiodri [6 nXdxmv], avxd pdv xo £®ov dig avxrjg xrjg xov dvog iSdag Kai xov 
npwxovpijKovg Kai TiXaxovg Kai fiadovg... (Translation in text.) 

3 Leon Robin, La theorie platonicienne des idees et des nombres d’apres Aristote 
(Paris, 1908), pp. 307-308 

4 Aristotle, De anima A 2 404 b 16-27. 
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by like. 1 We shall return very soon to this point as we examine the theory 
of the soul presented in this dialogue. But however this may be, the con¬ 
ception of the amo to £coov (6 votjzdg Koapog, the intelligible cosmos, 
according to Themistius and Simplicius) in the final stage of development 
of Plato’s theory of the ideas differs fundamentally from the dialecti¬ 
cal-logical conception of the Timaeus. The former no longer operates with 
the dialectical concept of the whole and its parts as a multiple-unity, but 
rather with the indivisible, absolute idea-numbers as pure forms. When 
these are thought through dialectically - in order to perform its genetic 
derivation this process requires an eidetic apeiron as a substratum for “be¬ 
coming” - they give rise to the pure dimensions ( avlgai ) 2 of eidetic space 
(primary length, breadth, and depth), which serve as the foundation for 
both mathematical space and the space perceived by the senses. In the 
same passage, Aristotle relates that, as an idea-number, the absolute unity 
corresponds to nous, while the idea-number two corresponds to epitemee 
or dialectical science, the idea-number three to doxa, and the idea-number 
four to sense perception. 3 

It appears from other statements of Aristotle 4 that the eidetic straight 
line, as primary length, is either identical to the idea-number two, or else 
arises from it in connection with the apeiron “long and short”; further, that 
the eidetic plane surface (primary breadth) is either identical to the idea- 
number three, or arises from it in connection with the apeiron “broad and 
narrow”; and finally, that the eidetic solid body, as primary depth, is either 


1 De anima A 2, 404 b 16 ff.: zov avrdv St: zponov teal 6 TUdzcov ev zd) Tipaiq zpv 
yvxpv ek zcov aioixeicov noiei■ yivcdcnceoOai yap zd) opoiq) to opoiov, za Si: 
npaypaza ek zwv apxtov Eivai. (“In the same way [viz., as Empedocles] Plato too, 
in the Timaeus, constructs the soul out of the elements; for [according to him] like is 
known by like, and things are composed of the archai [principles].”) This passage is 
immediately followed by the one from which I quoted above (De anima A 2, 404 b 
18-21): opoicog Si Kai iv zoig nspi t/tiLocrodiag Hsyopivoig Sicopiodp, etc. (”In like 
manner, it was set forth in what are called the lectures on philosophy that...”) 

2 Plato himself uses the tenn aii^p (literally, “augmentation”) in the sense of “dimen¬ 
sion” in the Republic, VII, 528 a-b (p£za SEVzipav aiilgpv zpizpv XapfidvEiv) and in 
the Laws, X, 894 a. 

3 De anima, A 2, 404 b 21-27: ezi Si Kai aiiXcog, vovv piv zd ev, imazpppv Si zd 
Svo • povaxcog yap £</>’ ev zdv Si zov inmiSov dpidpov Solgav, a’iaOpoi v Si zov zov 
azEpEov. oi piv yap apiOpoi zd eiSp avza Kai ai apxai i/Hyovzo, siai S' ek zcov 
ozoixsicov KpivEzai Si zd npaypaza zd piv vco, zd S' imazrjpp, zd Si Solgp, zd 
S'aioOpoEr eiSp S' oi apidpoi ovzoi zmv npaypazcov. (“And then also in other 
terms: nous is the one; epitemee is the two, for it moves in a straight line toward the 
one; the [idea] number of the plane surface is doxa, and sense perception is the 
[idea] number of the solid body. For the [idea] numbers were called the eide them¬ 
selves and the archai [principles], but they still consist of the elements. Things are 
judged partly by the nous [intuitive rational contemplation], partly by dialectical sci¬ 
ence [epitemee], partly by doxa, partly by sense perception; and these [idea] num¬ 
bers are the eide of things.”) 

4 Metaphysics, Zll 1036 b 13-17; A 9, 992 a 10-13; M 9, 1085 a 7-12. 
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identical to the idea-number four, or else arises from it in connection with 
the apeiron “high and low.” 1 In this way then, Plato in his last period has 
allegedly conceived the living being in itself as an eidetic unity of soul and 
body. 

In addition, it deserves special attention that the Aristotle commentators 
Themistius, Simplicius, and Philoponus all conclude that nous corre¬ 
sponds to the idea-number one because it beholds the essence of things in 
one indivisible act. This agrees so closely with what we earlier ascertained 
concerning Plato’s original conception of the subjective idea (as the di¬ 
rect unitary vision of the divine idea of the good and beautiful), that we 
may properly regard it as a faithful representation of Plato’s own view. It 
is evident from Aristotle’s report that Plato identified the absolute unity as 
an idea-number with the good. In the previously cited passage from De 
Anima, Aristotle also observes that epistenie or dialectical science corre- 


1 Metaphysics, Z 11, 1036 b 13-17: Ka'i twv rag iSeag XeyovTwv oi pev avToypapppv 
vi)v SvdSa, oi Se to eiSog zrjg ypappfjg, evict pev yap eivai to ovto to elSog xai ov 
to elSog (olov SvdSa Kai to elSog SvaSog), ini ypappfjg Si ovketi. (“And of those 
who speak of the ideas, some say that the two is the line itself, others that it is the 
ontic form [ eidos ] of the line; for according to them in some cases the ontic fonn and 
that of which it is the fonn are the same (e.g., two and the ontic form of two), but 
with the line this is no longer so.”) Here Aristotle is speaking of the Platonic school 
in general, and it is not made clear which of the two conceptions was Plato’s own. 
Metaphysics, A 9, 992 a 10-13: fSovkopevoi Se Tag ovalag avayeiv eig Tag apxdg 
pijxri pev dOepev ix fipa/eog Kai paxpov, ix Tivog pixpov xai peyafiov, Kai 
inineSov ek itXaTEog Kai cttevov, acopa S ' ek flaOiog Kai Taneivov. (“When we 
[viz., in accordance with the theory of idea-numbers] wish to reduce the ontic forms 
to the archai [principles], we hold that the [eidetic] lengths arise from short and 
long, i.e., from a kind of small and great, the [eidetic] plane surface from broad and 
narrow, and the [eidetic] solid body from high and low.”) Metaphysics, M 9, 1085 a 
7-12: opoicog Se Kai Kepi twv voTepov yevwv tov apidpov ovpftaivEi tci Sva/eplj 
ypapp fjg te Kai inmiSov Kai awpamg. oi pev yap ek twv eiSwv wv peyaAov xai 
mi) pixpov noiovaiv, olov ek paxpov pev xai flpaxiog t<x pijxri, nXaTeog Se xai 
(jtevov tci enineSa, ek ffadeog Se xai Taneivov mvg oyxovg. (“Similarly, difficul¬ 
ties arise also with regard to the genera [classes] which come later than the 
[idea]-number. For some construct these out of the eide [ideal kinds of matter] of the 
great and small, e.g., [eidetic] lengths out of long and short, eidetic planes out of 
broad and narrow, and [eidetic] solids out of high and low.”) As W. Vander Wielen 
has shown (De idee-getallen van Plato, p.149), it is clear from Met. N 3, 1090 b 36 
to 1091 a 2, that this in fact applies also to Plato’s own view, for the words that im¬ 
mediately precede this passage reveal that it was aimed directly at Plato. In his com¬ 
mentary, Ross observes at Met. Z 11, 1036 b 13-17 (quoted above) that Plato could 
have been one of those who identified [eidetic] length with the eidetic two, while 
Vander Wielen thinks otherwise (p.146). In my view, both of these conceptions can 
equally be attributed to Plato. In the direct synopsis of intuitive contemplation, 
eidetic length is the idea-number two itself, while in the discursive, dialectical 
thought of epistenie, a construct made from idea-number and eidetic apeiron is 
needed. See below in the text. 
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sponds to the idea-number two because it moves in a straight line 
(pova%cdg) towards one. Themistius, Simplicius, and Philoponus all take 
this to mean that episteme moves from the premises along a single path to 
the one correct conclusion, and thus, by establishing as it were the shortest 
connection between two points, move in a straight line . 1 

The latter interpretation sounds more Aristotelian than Platonic. The 
Timaeus never conceives the movement of thought as rectilinear, but 
rather as a circle. It therefore seems plausible to me that, for Plato, the 
eidetic twoness of episteme is based on the necessary duality of the archai 
or principles of origin with which every attempt dialectically to derive the 
ontic forms coming after the one is compelled to operate. 

From this evidence we may then draw the following conclusion. Plato’s 
account of the auto to zoon (the eidetic living being) in his oral lectures on 
philosophy proceeds from the indivisible unity of the absolute living be¬ 
ing in itself, a unity that can be grasped only by the nous in its intuitive 
contemplation of essence. However, he needed the duality of peras and 
eidetic apeiron, or form and eidetic matter, for his dialectical-scientific 
derivation of the idea-numbers that come after one and of the eidetic 
forms (which lie at the foundation of geometric figures) that come after 
the idea-numbers. For it is indeed reasonable to suppose that Plato pre¬ 
sented his entire dialectical account of the origin of the idea-numbers pos¬ 
terior to the absolute unity, as they arise from this one (as form or pure 
peras) in connection with an eidetic matter, only for the sake of instruc¬ 
tion and dialectical understanding (SidacricaAiag /apiv), since episteme 
cannot escape the duality of archai (principles of origin ). 2 

b. The Idea-Numbers and the Pythagorean Tetractys. 

The Living Being in Itself as an Eidetic Decad 
All the same, within this whole conception of the living being in itself 
there lurks a problem that we may not simply pass by. For, although Ar¬ 
istotle’s testimony indicates that Plato did not introduce this conception 
until his final stage of development, the problem appears to have an 
oblique bearing on the interpretation of the eternal model of the visible 
cosmos in the Timaeus. 

It is clear at once that this conception must be most intimately related to 
the Pythagorean number mysticism that we encountered earlier in the sa- 


1 See Vander Wielen, op.cit., p. 163. 

2 On the basis of his study of the various sources ( testimonia ), Vander Wielen like¬ 
wise concludes: “It is therefore plausible that Plato has produced the idea-numbers 
(the world and the soul need not be considered further) rnv Oecoprjaai evekev or 
SiSaoKakiaq yapiv” (p.96). In other words, the entire genetic derivation of the 
“idea-numbers posterior to the one” - and, as I have added, also of the pure ontic 
forms “posterior to the idea-numbers” - this being accomplished by means of the in¬ 
fluence of the one (or, respectively, the other idea-numbers) as pure peras upon an 
eidetic apeiron , did not at all detract in Plato’s mind from the indivisible unity of the 
eide. Rather, he presented this derivation for the sole purpose of making the pure 
eide accessible to the dialectical understanding of his students. 
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cred symbol of the tetractys, the “ever-flowing fountain of physis.” Ac¬ 
cording to Theon of Smyrna, we may recall, the original form of the 
tetractys was 1 + 2 + 3 + 4 = 10; the second tetractys, that which Plato uses 
in the Timaeus to symbolize the harmonic constitution of the world-soul; 
the third: point, line, plane, and solid body; and the eighth, namely the 
four levels of cognition: nous, knowledge, doxa, and sense perception. 

Now, Aristotle also reports in various places that Plato limited the series 
of idea-numbers to the number ten (the decad). We must conclude, there¬ 
fore, that this conception of the living being in itself amounts to nothing 
other than a transformation of the original Pythagorean tetractys in tenns 
of the conceptual scheme of the Platonic theory of ideas. This then simul¬ 
taneously explains why the only idea-numbers mentioned by Plato are the 
one, two, three, and four. After all, the tetractys, as the term expresses, is 
always a tetrad or foursome. It also explains why he has primary length 
corresponding to the two, primary breadth to the three, and primary depth 
to the four. In addition, the cognitive series of nous, episteme, doxa, and 
sense perception is explained in this same way as an unfolding of the 
tetractys in the soul. 

This Platonic transformation of the Pythagorean tetractys, however, 
brings about fundamental alterations in the Pythagorean conception and 
leads to internal contradictions. In Plato’s conception, first of all, the unity 
and origin ( monas ) cannot be a union of peras and apeiron, form principle 
and matter principle, as it had been in the original Pythagorean concep¬ 
tion. For Plato, the absolute unity is pure peras. But if the apeiron does not 
originate in this monas, the idea-numbers posterior to one cannot arise 
from the latter in any real sense. That is because, in both the Pythagorean 
and the Platonic conceptual schemes, genesis presupposes a combination 
of peras and apeiron. This then would explain why Plato’s theory con¬ 
cerning the generation of the idea-numbers posterior to one was framed 
exclusively for the sake of instruction and dialectical understanding. The 
thought, therefore, that what we have here is a veritable return to the the¬ 
ory of the Republic, with its attribution of the being of the eide to the di¬ 
vine idea of the good, is simply out of the question. 

In the second place, the first form of the Pythagorean tetractys is based 
upon a quantitative conception of numbers, which, as we have seen, can¬ 
not apply to Plato’s idea-numbers. We may recall, however, that our study 
of the original Pythagorean theory of numbers made clear that the devel¬ 
opment of the numerical series from one is not conceived there as in the 
later, static Pythagorean conception, as an enumeration of abstract arith¬ 
metical units. Rather, it is a dynamic process that contains within itself the 
genesis of the entire cosmos, this being regarded as a fluid continuum that 
is limited and brought within the confines of measure and harmony by the 
principle of number. In view of this, it follows that we should attach no 
great importance to the purely additive form of the first tetractys. Plato’s 
dialectical theory concerning the generation of the subsequent idea-num¬ 
bers, and primary length, breadth, and depth, from out of unity is without 
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doubt most intimately related to the original Pythagorean conception. It 
simply does not apply, however, to the ungenerated world of pure, indi¬ 
visible eide as this is understood both in the Timaeus and in the conception 
of the eidos as idea-number. 

If it is indeed the case - and this can hardly be doubted - that Plato under¬ 
stands the living being in itself to be the consummation of the eidetically 
conceived tetractys 1, 2, 3, 4, it must then correspond to the decad as the 
complete number. Already in the Timaeus ,' Plato does in fact call the avro 
to £<pov the navreAeg Ccoov or “complete living being.” As the idea-number 
ten it is then a pure, indivisible, and incommensurable eidos. Aristotle re¬ 
lates that the decad was thought by the Pythagoreans to embrace the 
whole nature of numbers (ndaav rrjv rcov apiOumv ovcnv ). 1 2 3 Transformed 
in terms of the Platonic theory of idea-numbers, this would thus mean that 
the living being in itself unites within itself the nature of all the idea-num¬ 
bers. It is in keeping with this that Themistius and Simplicius identify the 
living being in itself, as this was conceived in Plato’s lectures on philoso¬ 
phy, with the Koapoq vorjTog (the intelligible world). In his commentary, 
Philoponus understands it as the “ eidos of the living being.” 

Although Van der Wielen thinks otherwise, this latter explanation in no 
way contradicts that of the first two Aristotle commentators, nor does it 
run counter to the drift of Aristotle’s argument in the passage quoted 
above from De Anima? For what is under consideration here is indeed the 
eidos of the living being, which apparently is tantamount to the pure ontic 
form of the body-soul unity. By virtue of being the complete idea-number 
of the decad the latter combines within itself the nature of all the 
idea-numbers in an indivisible unity, and in this capacity it must therefore 
indeed be equivalent to the kosmos noetos. 

The internal inconsistency in which this conception is entangled, inas¬ 
much as it contradicts Plato’s notion of the mutual incommensurability of 
the idea-numbers, is due solely to the fact that in the final stage of the Pla¬ 
tonic theory of ideas the Pythagorean conception of the tetractys has un¬ 
dergone a metamorphosis. In the Pythagorean conception, the decad is in¬ 
deed the complete unfolding of the unity and origin, since the latter unites 
within itself both peras and apeiron. In Plato's conception, by contrast, 
the monas or idea-number one is only pure peras , pure form principle. In 
the nature of the case, the later idea-numbers are incapable of being gener¬ 
ated from this monas, since they are incommensurable, ungenerated, and 
indivisible units. 

3. The Relationship between the Socratic Idea, the Eidos, 
and the Visible Form of the Cosmos in the Timaeus 

In the Timaeus as well, the living being in itself is in no way a product 
of the divine idea rnv ayaOov. 


1 Timaeus, 31 B. 

2 Metaphysics, A 5, 986 a. 

3 DeAnima, A 2, 404 b, 16-17. 
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a. The Conception of the Visible Cosmos in the Timaeus and 
the Teleological Explanation of Genesis 
Returning to this dialogue, we should observe that Plato regards the vis¬ 
ible cosmos, which the divine nous as demiurge has fashioned after the 
eternal model of the living being in itself, as an indissoluble unity of 
nous, soul, and body {ftoov ep\jfi>xov evvovv ). 1 

Nothing in the cosmos that is a product of the divine form-power of the 
good and beautiful can therefore be devoid of soul or exempt from the 
control of reason. And the reason for this, as Plato adds by way of expla¬ 
nation, is that the divine demiurge wanted to make the visible cosmos con¬ 
form to its eternal eidetic model as closely as possible. In view of this, he 
rejects the notion that there exist more than one, or even an infinite num¬ 
ber of worlds. Since there is but one eternal model of the cosmos, contain¬ 
ing all conceivable living things as its parts, the visible replica ( Abbild) of 
this must also be a single whole that embraces all visible living things. 2 
This is not because it would be inherently impossible for a plurality of 
copies of the one eternal model to exist, a conclusion that would be pa¬ 
tently incorrect in terms of Plato’s thinking. Rather, the reason is only that 
the demiurge desired that the visible cosmos resemble the eternal model 
also in its singularity. 

This entire conception of the visible cosmos as an ensouled, bodily 
whole governed by nous - Plato expressly characterizes it as a “deity that 


1 Timaeus , 30 A-B: Aoyiaapevog ovv evpiaxav ex zmv Kara pvcnv opazmv oiiSev 
avopzov zov vovv i/ovzog oAov o'Aov xaAAiov iaeadai noze ipyov, vovv 5’ ai) 
Xapig vvxijg aSvvazov napayeviadai za. Sia Si) zov Aoyiapov zovSe vovv piv iv 
yv/fj, Yvxpv Si iv (japan gvviazdg zd nav <gvvezEKzai veto, ojzag dzi xaAAiazov 
eip xaza pixyiv apiazov ze ipyov aKEipyaopivog. ovzag ovv Si) xaza Aoyov zov 
eixoza Sei Aiyeiv zovSe zov xoopov t,aov ipyvxov ivvovv ze zfj aApdeia Sia zi)v 
zov deov yeviodai npovoiav. (“Through reflection upon this, then, he [viz., the 
demiurge] discovered that among things that are by nature visible, nothing without 
intelligence would as a whole ever be more beautiflil than the whole endowed with 
intelligence, and, moreover, that intelligence can be present in nothing apart from 
soul. By virtue of this reasoning, he placed intelligence in the soul and the soul in a 
body, and from this fashioned the universe, in order that the work which he com¬ 
pleted might be by nature as good and beautiful as possible. In this manner, there¬ 
fore, as we must say according to probable reasoning, this cosmos has in truth come 
into being by God’s providence as a living being endowed with soul and reason.”) 

2 Ibid., 30 D: za yap zav voovpivav xaAAioza xai xaza jzavza zeAia paAiaza 
avzov 6 Oedg opoiaaai PovApdeig £aov iv opazov, zzavO' oaa avzov xaza t/ivcnv 
tgvyyevi) £aa ivzdg i/ov iavzov, tgvviozpae. (“For God ordered it [the universe] in 
this way, because he wished to make it as much as possible like in form to that 
which is the most beautiful of all intelligible things and in every respect complete - 
a single visible living being that contains in itself all living beings whose nature is 
akin to its own.”) 
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comes to be” ( eaopevov Geov) x - is fully appropriate to the conception of 
the absolute, divine nous as the aitia or first, active formal cause of the 
universe. It is the basis for the teleological explanation of the cosmos that 
has come to be, although in the second part of the dialogue this mode of 
explanation will prove to be limited by the autonomous efficient causality 
of hule. 

b. The Elements as Primary, Mathematically Formed Bodies. The 
Mathematical Corporeal Form as the Condition for the Visibility 
and Tangibility of the Elements 

Plato argues that the cosmos that has come to be, as a visible and tangi¬ 
ble copy of the eternal model, of necessity must have a bodily structure 
in which fire and earth are joined to each other. For without fire nothing 
can be visible, and without earth (as the most solid elementary body), 
nothing can be tangible. 1 2 As early as Chapter 8, 3 fire, earth, air, and wa¬ 
ter are conceived by Plato, in part following Empedocles, as primary 
bodies, 4 and the supersensible mathematical structures of the latter will 
be explicated further in chapter 20. 

It is very important that we take note of this, since it will prove to have 
crucial significance for the conception that Plato has in this dialogue of 
hule, with its autonomous efficient causality. Body never exists apart 
from form, and according to Plato the primary corporeal forms are mathe¬ 
matical in character. This means, therefore, that for Plato the sensible 
qualities of visibility and tangibility are themselves ultimately dependent 
on mathematical, non-sensible structural properties of bodies, an insight 
that in itself is unquestionably profound and correct, and is obscured only 
by Plato’s metaphysical separation between the eternal, intelligible ontic 
form and the visible world of becoming. 

c. The Harmonic Mathematical Structure of the World-Body 

Now fire, as the most mobile element, and earth, as the most fixed, can¬ 
not be joined together without some third thing; for between the two a 
connecting bond (Seapog) must arise. The most beautiful of all bonds is 
one that makes itself and what it joins as nearly as possible a unity, and 
this is achieved best by a geometric relation or proportion ( appovia ) 

1 Ibid., 34 A-B: Ovzog Si) nag ovzog aei Aoyiopdg deov nepi rdv noze eoopevov 
dedv AoyioOe'ig Aeiov xai opaAdv navza/ij re expeoov ioov xa'i o'Aov Kai zeAeov 
ex zeAecov owpazwv ompa enoir/oe. (“This whole course of reasoning of the eternal 
God with respect to the god who was to come to be caused him to make the latter 
smooth and unifonn and in every direction equidistant from the center, a body whole 
and complete, consisting of complete bodies.”) 

2 Ibid., 31 B: ycopioOev Se nvpdg ovSev av noze opazov yevoizo, ovSe anzov dvev 
zivog ozepeov, ozepeov Se ovx dvev yfjg' (“For nothing would become visible with¬ 
out fire, nor tangible without a solid body, and nothing is a solid body without 
earth.”) 

3 Timaeus, 32 A-B. 

4 The mathematical foundation of this conception is completely Pythagorean. Aether 
first appears as the fifth element in the Epinomis. 
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having three terms. The proportion is constructed in such a way that, as 
the first term is to the middle, so is the middle to the last, and con¬ 
versely, as the last is to the middle, so is the middle to the first, while 
“the middle term in the proportion also can become first and last, and 
the last and first terms both the middle.” 1 

The numerical series 2, 4, 8 can serve as the simplest example of such a 
proportionality. These terms can first of all be joined in the proportion 2:4 
= 4:8 (the first: the middle = the middle:the last); then in the proportion 8:4 
= 4:2 (the last : the middle = the middle:the first); and finally in the two 
proportions 4:8 = 2:4 (the middle:the last = the firsfithe middle) and 4:2 = 
8:4 (the middle:the first = the lasfithe middle). Thus each of the three 
tenns in the proportion can occupy the first, middle, and last positions 
alike, and in this manner, according to Plato, the unity that they form will 
be as complete as possible. 

If the world-body is to be constructed according to a mathematical pro¬ 
portion such as will lend it internal unity, however, three terms are not suf¬ 
ficient. For all bodies, whether primary or the world-body constructed 
from these, have three dimensions, and Plato maintains that two different 
middle terms are necessary in order to join together two primary bodies 
like fire and earth. The demiurge therefore inserted water and air between 
fire and earth, and he joined them all together, as far as was possible, in the 

1 Ibid., 31 B-32 A: Svo Si: povco KaAcog tgvviazaaOai zpizov xcopig ov Svvazov 
Seapov yap ivpiaco Sei ziva apcj>oiv (gvvaycoyov yiyveadai. Seapmv Si KaAAiazog 
dg av avzov Kai zd IgvvSovpeva ozi paAiaza iv noifj. zovzo Si nitpvKev avaAoyia 
KaAAiaza anozeAeiv. onozav yap apidpcov zpicov eize oyKcov size Svvapecov 
cbvzivcovovv fj zdpiaov, bzinep zo npcozov Tzpdg avzo, zovzo avzo npog zb iayazov, 
Kai naAiv avdig, ozi zb iaxazov npog zb piaov, zb piaov upog zb npcozov, zoze zb 

piaov piv npcozov Kai iaxazov yiyvopevov, zb S' iaxazov Kai zb npcozov av piaa 
dp<j>bzepa, navd ' ovzcog ii, avayKrig zd avzd elvai Igvpfhjoezai, zd avzd Si 
yevopeva dAAr/Aoig iv navza iazai. (“It is impossible, however, to join two [ele¬ 
ments] alone in a fair manner without a third; for between the two a bond of union 
must come into being. The most beautiful of all bonds is the one that makes itself 
and what it joins as nearly as possible a unity, and it is of the nature of a mathemati¬ 
cal proportion to accomplish this best. For whenever, of three numbers, the middle 
between two that are either numbers of solid bodies or of planes is such that, as the 
first is to the middle, so is the middle to the last, and conversely, as the last is to the 
middle, so is the middle to the first - while the middle term in the proportion also 
can become the first and the last, and again, the last and the first both the middle - 
then in this manner all will of necessity play the same role toward one another, and 
in so doing, they will all be a unity.”) In my translation of the much-disputed words 
onozav yap apidpcov zpicov size oyKcov eize Svvapecov,, etc., I have followed 
Comford ( Plato’s Cosmology, p. 44) who himself in the main follows Sir Thomas 
Heath (The Thirteen Books of Euclid’s Elements’, tr. with an introduction and com¬ 
mentary by Sir T. L. Heath, Cambridge: 1926; II, 294; and Greek Mathematics’, Ox¬ 
ford, 1921; I, 89). The arguments for this may be found in Comford. “Numbers of 

planes” indicate square numbers such as p 2 and pq, and “numbers of solid bodies” 
are cubic numbers (e.g., p 3 and p 2 q). 
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same proportion (fire:air = air:water, and water:earth = air:water). 1 

In this way, then, Plato attempts to prove that the foursome of elements 
from which the Greeks imagined the world-body to be constructed itself 
has a rational cause in the divine nous, in conformity with its idea ton 
agathou (idea rnv ayaOov). According to him, this foursome is necessary 
in order that a unity that is indestructible (for any other than the demiurge) 
might arise from it in the geometric proportionality of the terms. For in 
Plato’s view, the world-body, in contrast to the body of a person, is imper¬ 
ishable, and this is precisely why it was formed by the divine demiurge 
himself. 

As the totality of all elements and as the complete body that contains all 
others within itself, the world-body has been given the form of a sphere. 
We have already observed more than once that the Greeks regarded this as 
the most perfect form. Since the demiurge made the world-body in such a 
way that it indeed comprises all that is visible and corporeal, it cannot be 
attacked by corporeal forces that would act on it from outside. It cannot 
become old, and it is not susceptible to sic kn ess and death. 2 It is immortal 


1 Ibid., 32 A-B: ei piv ovv inineSov /.liv, fiaOog Si ppSiv ixov eSei yiyvEcrOai to 
tov navrog awpa, pia pecroTrig av iigijpKEi ra te psd' iavtrjg igvvSsiv Kai iavTijv 
vvv Se - OTEpEOEiSrj yap amov npocrfjKEv sivai, t a Se OTEpsd pia piv ovSdnoTS, 
Svo Se del psaon/TEg tgvvappoTTOvaiv omco St) nvpog te Kai yfjg vScop aepa te 6 
deog iv piacp deig Kai npdg aAArjAa Kadoaov rjv SvvaTov ava tov amov Aoyov 
anepyaadpevog onnep nvp npdg aepa, tovto aepa npdg vScop, Kai on ar]p npdg 
vScop, vScop npdg yrjv, cgvvdSrjoE Kai igwEcrTijaam ovpavov opaTov Kai anrov. 
(“Now, had it been necessary that the body of the universe come to be a plane sur¬ 
face without depth, a single mean would have been sufficient to join its companions 
and itself; but now - since the form of a solid body was appropriate for the world 
and solid bodies are never connected by one, but always by two means - God ac¬ 
cordingly inserted water and air between fire and earth and brought them mutually, 
as far as was possible, into the same proportion to one another, so that as fire is to 
air, so is air to water, and as air is to water, so is water to earth, and thus he joined 
and put together the visible and tangible cosmos.”) From this passage, I must em¬ 
phasize, it once again becomes evident that, for Plato, the visibility and tangibility of 
the cosmos are dependent on a mathematical (invisible) structure. 

2 Ibid., 32 C to 33 A: tcov Se Sr] TETTapcov iv oAov ekootov EiAr/c/rEV j) tov Koapov 
IgvoTaoig. ek yap nvpog navTog vSaTog te Kai adpog Kai yfjg IgvvdoTricrEv amov o 
tgvvioTag, pepog ovSdv ovSsvog ovSd Svvapiv etgcoOev vnoAiTcov, toSe SiavopdEig■ 
npcomvpdv iva oAov on paAicrTa tjqiov teAeov ek teAecov tcov pspcov sir], npdg Si 
Tomoig iv, &te ovx vnoAsAEippdvcov it; cov aAAo toiovto yevoif av, in Si iva 
ayr/pcov Kai avoaov rj, kotovocov, cog IgvtJTaTW oedpan [crcopaTa] Oeppd Kai y/vxpa 
Kai navd ' dcra Svvapsig ioxvpag exei, nspiioTapEva itgcoOEV Kai npoaninmvTa 
aKaipcog Avei Kai voaovg yrjpag te inayovTa tyOivEiv nowi. (“Now the structure of 
the cosmos took up within itself the number of each of these four [elements]; he who 
put it together compounded it out of all the fire and water and air and earth, leaving 
no part or power of any one of them outside; and his intent in this was: first, that it 
might be in full measure a living being whole and complete, consisting of complete 
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and self-sufficient, a typically divine predicate that Xenophanes and 
Parmenides had already conferred upon the divine Sphairos} And as 
Plato argues, following Xenophanes' and Empedocles' description of the 
spherical “god of heaven” and departing from Pythagorean cosmology, it 
had no need of sense organs, limbs, or digestive organs, since it does not 
have to take in anything from outside itself. * 1 2 Only one motion was as¬ 
signed to the world-body, namely, the circular motion which always re¬ 
turns to itself, this being the truest likeness of the self-identical, eternal 
ontic form, and also of the movement of thought in the nous, which like¬ 
wise returns to itself. Because it has this motion, as Plato observes follow¬ 
ing Empedocles, the world-body also needed no feet or legs. 3 

d. The Demiurge Uses the Celestial Deities as Intermediaries 
in the Composition of Perishable Beings. Plato's Influence 
on the Later Logos Theory and Scholasticism 
The demiurge itself gives form directly only to that which, like the di¬ 
vine nous itself, has been granted immortality, namely, to both the soul 
and body of the universe and of the individual celestial deities, but in 


parts, and moreover, that it might be a single [universe], since nothing was left over 
from which another such could come into being; further, that it might be free of ag¬ 
ing and sickness; for he perceived that if hot and cold things and all things that have 
strong powers should act upon a composite body and attack it from without, they 
would decompose it prematurely and prepare its ruin by causing old age and sick¬ 
ness.”) 

1 Ibid., 33 D: rjytjaato yap avtd 6 SgvvnOeig avtapneg ov apeivov eaeaOai pcUXov 
ij npoaSeeg allcov. (“For he who framed the universe judged that, if it were self-suf¬ 
ficient, it would be better than if it needed something else.”) 

2 Ibid., 33 C: oppatcov re yap ineSeito ovSev opatdv yap ovSev vne2.eineto 
elgaOev ovS ' aKorjg■ ovSe yap aKovatov nvevpa re ovk i)v nepieatog Sedpevov 
avanvorjg. ovS’ av nvdg eniSeeg rjv opyavov ayeiv, w r t)v pev eig eavtd tpot/>r]v 
SUgoito, r pv Se jtpotepov e^iKpaapevr/v anonepy/oi 7td2.iv. (“For it had no need of 
eyes, since there was nothing visible outside of it, nor of ears, since there was noth¬ 
ing outside to be heard; no air necessary for breathing surrounded it; and it also 
needed no organ for taking food into itself or, once it had digested this, for discharg¬ 
ing it again.”) 

3 Ibid., 34 A: Kivrjaiv yap aneveipev anted trjv ton aedpatog oitceiav, twv enta tpv 
nepi vovv Kai t/>p6vr]oiv pa2.i<jta ovaav. Sw Si] Kata tavta ev tep avtw Kai ev 
eavtw Ttepiayaycbv avtd enoipae kvk2.w Kiveiadai atpe^opevov, tag Se a* 
dndaag mvijaeig afieUe Kai anXaveg dneipydaato ekeivcov. ini Se tpv nepioSov 
tavtpv at' ovSev noSwv Seov aaneXeg Kai anovv avtd £yivvi](j£v. (“For he as¬ 
signed to it the motion proper to its bodily [i.e., spherical] form, namely, that of the 
seven motions which above all belongs to nous and understanding; accordingly, he 
caused it to revolve along the same track in the same place and within its own limits, 
and made it turn round in a circle; but he took from it the other six [i.e., rectilinear] 
motions and gave it no part in their wanderings. And since for all this revolution it 
needed no feet, he made it without feet or legs.”) 
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the case of human beings only to the immortal part of the soul. The 
demiurge delegates responsibility for the composition of the mortal hu¬ 
man body and the mortal parts of the human soul, and also for the mor¬ 
tal animals and plants in their totality, to the celestial deities, particu¬ 
larly, as the Epinomis specifies, to the sun. 1 As early as the Republic, 
the foremost position among the visible celestial gods had been con¬ 
ferred upon the sun as the “source of the good in the visible world, 
which most resembles its divine form-giver,” and “the cause of the 
birth, growth, and sustenance of visible living beings.” 2 The thought 
that the divine nous uses intermediary beings in order to give form to 
what is perishable is thus found as early as Plato. The reason for this is 
that the divine nous apparently may not come into direct contact with 
the earthly matter principle of ever-flowing physis, just as the immortal 
Olympian culture gods who had departed from the mother earth 
shunned contact with the realm of the dead.The speculative logos theory 
of Philo of Alexandria and of the so-called Middle and Neo-Platonic 
schools would later tie in with this view, and, as we have seen earlier, 
this logos theory would also infect Christian thought of the early centu¬ 
ries through its subversion of the scriptural creation motive. The influ¬ 
ence of Plato’s notion that the divine demiurge leaves the generation of 
mortal beings to the celestial deities - particularly the sun - extends still 
much further than this, however. Its effects are found even in the adage 
Homo generat hominem et sol (“Man and the sun generate man”), which 
was accepted by the whole of medieval Scholasticism, both in its Au- 
gustinian-Platonic and in its Aristotelian-Thonristic schools. Aristotle 
works out this principle in his De generatione animalium , 3 We shall en¬ 
counter it once again, at a later point, in our critical investigation of 
Scholastic anthropology. 

The demiurge implants the rational world-soul at the center of the 
spherical world-body. “And he caused it to spread throughout the whole 
and further to surround the body on the outside; and so he formed the one 
universe, existing alone, a sphere revolving in a circle, which by its own 
power is able to fecundate {fvyyiyeadai) itself and needs nothing else be¬ 
sides itself, but is sufficiently acquainted and befriended with itself. Thus 
he brought into being a deity that on all these accounts is blessed.”) 4 


1 Epinomis, 986 E. 

2 Republic, 508 B, 509 B. 

3 Aristotle, De generatione animalium, 716 a ff. 

4 Ibid., 34 B: y/vxpv 8e eig to peoov amov 9eig Sux navTog re er eive taxi ert Ogcodev 
to acopa avTrj jrepieKdXvxi/E totutt], taxi kvkXw Sri kvkXov OTpet/rdpevov ovpavov 
eva povov ipppov KaTEOTpoE, Si' dperpv Sc amov amw Svvapevov IgvyyiyvEodai 
Kai ovSevog ETepov npooSeopevov, yvcopipov 8e Kai tpihov iicavcdg amov amw. 
Sia mxvTa 8p Tama evSaipova Oedv amov eyEvvpaam. (Translation in text.) 
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e. Plato’s and Empedocles ’ Descriptions of the sphairos. For 
Plato the Body Has an Innate Mathematical Form, 

Independent of the Sold. The Influence of This Conception 
on Augustinian Scholasticism 

This entire description of the implanting of the world-soul in the spheri¬ 
cal world-body is in many ways reminiscent of Empedocles's descrip¬ 
tion of philia, which joins all the elements, as the primary corporeal 
forms, into a unity within the spherical whole of the world-body. Like 
him, Plato says that the universe is “befriended” to itself. But there are 
fundamental differences between Plato's and Empedocles' conceptions. 
Unlike that of Empodocles, Plato's world-body does not owe its spheri¬ 
cal form to philia as an active, fluid soul-force. For Plato the form of the 
world-body, like the sphairos in the Eleatic conception, is indestructi¬ 
ble. There is an innate harmonic structure in the proportionate combina¬ 
tion of the four corporeal elements and an innate original form that is 
mathematical in nature, which belong to the body independently of the 
rational soul. And, as we shall see, the latter unites in itself both the 
form and matter principles. 

Plato applied this conception of the innate formal character of the body 
to the world-body and to the human body, although in different senses. 
This conception came to be passed on to the whole of the Augustin- 
ian-Platonic school in Scholasticism. There it was to remain one of the es¬ 
sential points of difference with the Aristotelian-Thomistic conception in 
regard to the relation between soul and material body, namely as form and 
matter. 

4. The Place of the Soul in the Intermediate Realm. Has Plato 
Reverted in the Timaeus to the Uncritical Position That 
Like Is Known by Like? 

a. According to Timaeus 35 a, the Being of the Rational Soul 
Has a Form Intermediate between the Eidetic Ontic Forms 
and Visible, Corporeal Forms 

Like the Philebus, the Timaeus considers the soul to be something that 
has come into being. This pertains both to the world-soul endowed with 
nous and to the individual rational soul of a human being. The Timaeus, 
therefore, clearly distinguished the soul from the eternal world of the 
eide. 

Restoring the rational soul to the world of becoming had given rise to a 
new problem within the compass of Plato’s thought, however. The Repu¬ 
blic had identified the realm of becoming with the genus of the visible 
(opazdv yevog), and the intelligible realm (voijrdv yevog) of ousia (that 
which truly is) was set over against this. 
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Ever since the Philebus , however, the soul could not be assigned to ei¬ 
ther of these two realms. Once Plato had abandoned the conception, which 
had been introduced in the Parmenides and the Sophist, of the eide as ac¬ 
tive soul-forces, and also the Phaedo’s conception of the soul’s eternal, 
unoriginated mode of existence, it no longer fit within the world of the 
eternal eide. But, on the other hand, it was no more possible for it to find a 
home in the opaxov yevog or visible realm. The soul is invisible, and at 
least in this respect it belongs to the intelligible realm. Nevertheless, it is 
still something that has come into being. In Plato’s line of thought there 
was therefore no choice but to assign it to an intermediate realm. 

The composition of the world-soul by the divine demiurge is described 
in the Timaeus. 1 Plato argues first of all that the soul, both in its origin 
{genesis) and in the value of its nature {arete), is prior to and older than the 
body. It was formed, he reasons, by the divine demiurge to be the mistress 
and governess of the body. The manner of its composition is as follows: 
“From the indivisible and ever unchanging mode of existence of the intel¬ 
ligible ontic form \rfjg apt-pi am v Kai aei Kara ravra e/ovar/g ovaiag] 
and the divisible mode of existence which becomes in bodies, he [i.e., the 
demiurge] blended a third form of being [rpirov ovaiag eiSog]; and, 
again, looking to the nature of the self-identical and that of the other, he 
also by this standard compounded a third lying between the modes of ex¬ 
istence of these two, namely, that which is undivided and that which is di¬ 
visible in bodies; and then, taking these three modes of being [ Kai rpia 
Xafk'ov aind dvza], he blended them together into one idea, by forcibly 
uniting the nature of the other, hard to mix as it was, with that of the 
self-identical, and mixing both together with [the mode of existence of] 
the pure ontic form [piyvvg 8e pern Trig ovaiag].” 2 


1 Timaeus, 35 A ff. 

2 Ibid., 34 B, C to 35 B: Tt)v Sd Si) y/v/hv ox>x cog vvv vardpavdmxeipovpev Adyeiv, 
ovrcog dpnxuvfjaaro Kai 6 Oedg veanepav ov yap av apxeaOai npeaPvrepov vno 
vecordpov Igvvdplgag eiaaev dAAa ncog ljpeig noAv perdyovreg rov Kpoarvxovrog 
re Kai eiKfj ravrr] np Kai Adyopev, 6 Si Kai yeviaei Kai aperfj jrpordpav Kai 
npeoPvrdpav yvxpv acbparog cog Seanoriv Kai aplgovoav aplgopdvov igweanjoam 
ek zcdvSd re Kai miaSe zponcp. Trig apepiamv Kai aei Kara ravra dxovapg 
ovaiag Kai rrjg av jrepi ra acopara yiyvopdvrig pepiarfjg rpirov eg dp<j>oiv dv pdacp 
igvvEKEpdaaro ovaiag eiSog, rrjg re ravrov </>vaewg av ndpi Kai rfjg rov drdpov, 
Kai Kara ravra Igwiarriaev ev pdacp rov re apepovg avrcov Kai rov Kara ra 
acopara pepiarov, Kai r pia Aaficov avra ovra avveKepdaaro eig piav navra 
iSdav, ri)v Oardpov c/rvaiv SvapiKrov ovaav eig ravrov igwapporrcov pia, piyvvg 
Sd pera rfjg ovaiag. Kai ek rpicov Koipaapevog ev ndAiv oAov rovro poipag oaag 
npoafjKE Sidveipev, eKaarriv Sd ek re ravrov Kai Oardpov Kai rfjg ovaiag 
pepiypdvpv. (“The soul was not, however, as we are now attempting to speak of it 
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In order to understand this obscure passage, we must first of all observe 
that here the divine demiurge’s mixture of the world-soul is presented in 
two distinct stages. In the first place, a mixture is brought about between 
the indivisible (eidetic) and the divisible (corporeal) modes of being. The 
product of this first mixture is a third mode of existence that stands mid¬ 
way between these two. In the second place, a mixture is brought about 
between the indivisible and the divisible (corporeal) modes of the 
self-identical. The product of this second mixture is a third (mixed) genus 
of the self-identical. In the third place, there is a mixture between the indi¬ 
visible and the divisible (corporeal) modes of the other. The product here 
is a third (mixed) genus of the other. From the three ingredients that have 
arisen as the products of these first mixtures, the world-soul is then finally 
compounded. 

The diagram that Comford gives in his commentary on the Tinmens' 
can serve to clarify this: 


FIRST STAGE OF MIXTURE: 


indivisible being 
divisible being 


SECOND STAGE OF MIXTURE: 


indivisible mode of 
the self-identical 

divisible mode of 
the self-identical 


THIRD STAGE OF MIXTURE: 


indivisible mode of 
the other 

divisible mode of 
the other 


intermediate form 
of being 


intermediate genus of 
the seif-identicai 


intermediate genus of 
the other 


FINAL STAGE OF 
MIXTURE: 

the soul 


b. Timaeus 35 A and the Dialectical Ideai of the Sophist 

The real meaning of this passage can be understood only in the light of 

later, constructed by God as the younger product [i.e., younger than the body]; for 
he never would have suffered that the elder should be ruled by the younger to which 
he joined it. But as we are often dependent on chance and likelihood, we now ex¬ 
press ourselves thus; whereas he fashioned the soul - which in its origin and in the 
excellence of its nature is prior and older - as the governess and mistress over the 
body subject to it, from the following elements and in such matter ...” [the remainder 
of the translation appears in the text].) In the punctuation after piyvvq Si: peta trjq 
ovalag, I have followed the edition of Jackson, who established that these words be¬ 
long with the preceding tgvvapgottcov, not with the following aorist Koipoapevog. 
Comford also adopts this reading (Plato’s Cosmology, 1937, p. 60). 

1 Comford, op.cit., p. 61. 
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the Sophist, where we have seen Plato distinguish five fundamental 
forms (highest eidef. (individual) being, motion, rest, identity (the self¬ 
identical), and difference (the other). Of these five, three (i.e., being, the 
self-identical, and the other) proved to be dialectical ideai or genera that 
extended over the entire intelligible world of forms in its relation to the 
visible cosmos. In this way, they made it possible for the dialectical 
logic to join together the individual eide, which in themselves are mutu¬ 
ally opposed (as, e.g., those of motion and rest), in a true existential 
judgment which as such can be related to temporal reality. We have ob¬ 
served that the concern here was always with ontic forms that have be¬ 
come incarnated in a plurality of corporeal things, and therefore have 
lost their pure, simple character. 

In the Philebus, the theory of mixture was introduced with the two basic 
principles of the per as and the apeiron. Peras and apeiron were treated 
exclusively as genera of generated being ( genesis eis ousian ), and this was 
held to include both visible things and the soul. The difference between 
the modes of existence of these two was not explicitly treated here, how¬ 
ever. 

c. The Theory of Mixture Is Worked Out Anew. The Testimony 
of Proclus 

In the Timaeus, the theory of mixture receives a special development in 
respect of the soul. The visible body too is a product of mixture between 
(mathematical) peras and apeiron, but it falls as such in the opazdv 
yevog (the realm of the visible products of becoming) of the Republic. 

The soul, however, is the product of another mixture, namely, a mixture 
of the mode of being, identity, and difference of the pure, indivisible eidos 
with the mode of being, identity, and difference of what is divisible in 
bodies, which itself can exist only as a mixture of peras and apeiron. In 
consequence of this new mixture, the soul is assigned an intermediate 
form of being that actually makes it into the connecting link between the 
two realms that in the Republic had been separated by a rigid chbrismos. It 
is incorrect, therefore, to say that the soul belongs to both realms. 1 In ac¬ 
cordance with its idea (the single, effective divine plan according to 
which the divine nous formed it), it rather belongs to neither. Its place is 
an intermediate realm. 

Proclus, the neo-Platonist, has elucidated this clearly in his commentary 
on the Timaeus, where he speaks continually of the soul as an intermediate 
entity compounded from the intermediate kinds of being, identity, and dif¬ 
ference. 2 He distinguishes three modes of being in the Timaeus : (1) intelli¬ 
gible, things that have not come into being; (2) sensible, things that have 

1 As, e.g., Comford maintains, op.cit., p. 63. 

2 Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum commentaria (ed. E. Diehl) ii, 137: enei ovv l) 
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come into being; (3) intermediate things that are both intelligible and have 
come into being. The first are all simple (not composite) in nature and in¬ 
divisible. They are ungenerated, therefore, and have not come into being. 
The second are composite and divisible. Therefore, they have come into 
being. The intermediate things are intelligible and have come into being, 
and by nature they are both indivisible and divisible, simple and compos¬ 
ite, although in ways that differ from the first two. * 1 

Proclus then writes: “That Plato meant by ‘indivisible mode of being’ 
the intelligible being that partakes as a whole in eternity, and by ‘divisible 
mode of being in bodies’ the mode of being that is inseparable from bodily 
extension and is inserted within the whole of time, he makes clear himself 
by speaking of the former as ‘unchangeable,’ of the latter as ‘coming into 
being,’ in order not only to call the soul at once indivisible and divisible, 
but also ‘intelligible’ (vorjrov) and ‘the first among things that come into 
being’.” 2 “There is a difference between the everlastingness that is eternal 
and the everlastingness that is extended in the infinitude of time; and there 
is still another, composed of both, such as belongs to the soul. For in its 
being the soul is unchangeable and eternal, but in respect of its thoughts it 
is changing and temporal.” 3 We shall see that this latter statement is not 
entirely correct. 

d. Indivisible Being as Idea-Number? The Testimony of 
Xenocrates 

We should take note of the fact that, in the passage under consideration, 
Plato’s notion of the being of the eide once more accords with the origi¬ 
nal conception of the theory of ideas put forward in the Phaedo. They 
are thus conceived as simple, indivisible, and without origin. This con¬ 
trasts distinctly with the conception of the eidos in the logical dialectic 
of the Parmenides, where eidos in the sense of the “real unity” was al¬ 
ways understood as a whole with parts. Timaeus 38 A further accentu- 

y/v%iKT] ovola pdori SeSeiktoi tSv ovtcov, ek tcov piocov siKOTCoq iori y evcov tov 
ovmg, oiiolag, zamov, Qazepov. Ibid., iii, 254 3 : yvxh eonv ovola peon zfjg ovzcoq 
ovoqg ovolaq Kai ysvEOECoq, ek tcov pdowv ovyKpaOsioa ysvcov. He also speaks 
similarly in numerous other places. My quotations here follow Comford, op.cit., p. 
63, note 1. 

1 Proclus, ii, 117 14 . 

2 Proclus supports this by referring to Timaeus, 36 e, where the soul is called “invisi¬ 
ble” and “the best of the things that have come into being.” In this connection, he re¬ 
marks (ii, 293 13 ) that the soul belongs simultaneously to both classes of being - 
namely, things that are eternal, and things that have come into being - and that, be¬ 
cause of its participation in time, it occupies the lowest position in the first class. But 
this remark reveals, by its very convolutedness, that it cannot be correct to assign the 
soul equally to both realms. 

3 Proclus, ii, 147 23 . 
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ates this contrast. It does so by denying to the living being in itself, as 
an eternal eidos, all motion and temporal qualification and by ascribing 
these exclusively to what comes into being. 1 

In this passage from the Timaeus, therefore, Plato is obviously speaking 
again of the intrinsic ontic nature of the pure eidos, independent of its rela¬ 
tion to the plurality of sensible things that correspond to it. Herein we can 
ascertain once more a definite approach to the Eleatic conception. It is im¬ 
possible to establish for certain whether this indivisible being, like the 
pure peras in the Philebus, must here be understood as idea-number; but 
this is indeed likely. For according to Plutarch's report, in his On the Ori¬ 
gin of the Soul in the Timaeus , 2 Plato's pupil Xenocrates explicitly ob¬ 
served that indivisible being is the unity, divisible being the plurality, and 
that the soul is the number which arises in the limitation of the plurality by 
the unity, once the latter has entered into a second mixture with identity 
(ravTov) and difference (to Oarepov). In full accord with the text of the 
Timaeus, Xenocrates' interpretation of Plato's conception of indivisible 
being thus clearly distinguishes between unity as an idea-number and 
identity and difference as dialectical ideal. The pure being of the eidos as 

1 Timaeus, 38 A: To Si rjv to t’ eozai Kepi zpv dv xpdvm ydveaiv iovaav KpdjiEi 
Adyeadav tavr/OEig yap damv. to Si aei koto Tama e/ov aKivr]Tcog ovte 
7rp£(j/3vT£pov ovte VEWTEpov KpoopKEi yiyveaOai Sia xpdvov ovSe yevdoOai jtote 
ovSe yeyovdvai vvv ovS' eioavOig iaeodai, to napanav te ovSev daa ydvecng 
mig ev aiadrjaei t/tepopdvoig 7ipoafji//£v. aAAa xpdvov Tama aiwva pipovpdvov 
Kai kot’ apiOpov KvicAovpdvov ydyovsv EiSp. (“ ‘Was’ and ‘will be’ are properly 
[only] spoken in respect of becoming, which proceeds in time. For they are motions. 
But that which is forever immovably in the same state cannot become older or youn¬ 
ger by lapse of time, nor can it at some time or other have come to be, or be now, or 
come to be in the future; and in general nothing belongs to it of all that becoming at¬ 
taches to moving things in sense perception; but these have come into being as 
forms of time, which images eternity and moves in a circular path according to num¬ 
ber.”) It may be concluded that in the Timaeus the conception of the pure eidos is 
again Eleatic, at least in principle. To come to this conclusion one need only com¬ 
pare this exposition in regard to the fundamental difference between the eternal and 
unmoved eidos and the genesis that is moving in time with the dialectial-logical ex¬ 
positions of the Parmenides and the Sophist, in which real being is dialectically re¬ 
lated to movement and rest (and in the Parmenides even with time and spatiality). 
By way of this comparison, it may also be concluded that the dialectical synthesis 
between the standpoints of Parmenides and Heraclitus in regard to the pure eidetic 
sphere of being that is found in the Eleatic dialogues has again been abandoned. 
Plato's adoption of Parmenides' position naturally had to stop short of the latter’s 
mathematical-spatial conception of the ontic fonn, however. In the Timaeus, the ab¬ 
solute eidos is probably already to be understood as an idea-number. See the testi¬ 
mony of Xenocrates below in the text. 

2 Plutarch, TTepi Trig ev Tipaicp y/vxoyoviag (De animae procreatione in Timaeo), c. 
21, 1012 e. 
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idea-number is to be equated with neither the self-identical nor the other. 
For both of these dialectical qualifications belong to the domain of eidetic 
relations, which do not concern the intrinsic unity of the ontic fonn as an 
idea-number. 

If Plato indeed conceives the soul’s mode of being in the Timaeus in 
tenns of number, however - and we shall see that this is explicitly taught 
later in the dialogue - then number is in any case not to be understood here 
in the sense of idea-number. Rather, it must be regarded as a mathemati¬ 
cal, harmonic proportion, and we have seen that plurality is inherent in 
this. For the soul has a mode of existence that is intermediate between the 
eidos and corporeal, perceptible things, and the Republic teaches that ma¬ 
thematical numbers and figures do indeed occupy an intermediate posi¬ 
tion between the two realms of pure eide and visible things. 

All of this will show itself to be of fundamental significance for answer¬ 
ing the question as to whether Plato has in fact, as Aristotle believed, re¬ 
verted in the Timaeus to the uncritical position of earlier Greek nature phi¬ 
losophy and metaphysics, that like is known by like. 

Finally, the parallel distinction between indivisible, divisible (in bod¬ 
ies), and intermediate kinds of identity and difference is explained only by 
the fact that, as dialectical qualifications of the three kinds of being, they 
conform to the latter. The identity of the indivisible ontic fonn, therefore, 
must of necessity itself be indivisible, since there exists only one instance 
of the latter. On the other hand, the identity of the ontic fonn distributed 
among diverse bodies is divided into a plurality of instances of the same 
kind. The same then holds also for difference. 

e. The Division of the World-Soul into Harmonic Intervals 
The demiurge has combined the three mixed structural elements of the 
soul mentioned above into a unity. Continuing its description of the for¬ 
mation of the world-soul, the Timaeus states that the demiurge now di¬ 
vides this whole into as many parts as conespond to the intervals of a 
musical scale ( harmonia ) that expresses the harmonic relationships of 
the cosmos (the Pythagorean harmony of the spheres?). Each of these 
parts is in turn a mixture of ontic form, identity, and difference. The di¬ 
vision starts from a series of numbers that form two geometric propor¬ 
tions of four tenns each - 1, 2, 4, 8 and 1, 3, 9, 27 - in other words, two 
fonns of the tetractys, both of which start from unity. 1 

The tetractys intended here is clearly mathematical, and not eidetic (i.e., 

1 Timaeus, 35 B-C: Kai ek zpuov noipoagEvoq iv naXiv oXov zovzo poipaq ocaq 
TipoofjKE Sieveipev, ekccottjv Si Ik te zavzov Kai Oazipov Kai zfjg ovaiag 
gEgiypdvriv. rjpx em 8c Siaipsiv aSs' piav dt/rsiXE zo npdrzov and navzdg poipav, 
g£Ta Si zavzrjv afirjpEi SinXamav zavzrig, vrjv S’ av zpizr/v ppioXiav piv r ijq 
Ssvzipag, zpinXaaiav Se zrjg nparzng, ZEzdpzriv Si zrjg Ssvzipag SuzXfjv, nipnzpv 
Si zpinXrjv Trig zpizrjg, zpv S' EKzrjv zrjg npaizrig oKzanXaoiav, ipSoprjv S' 
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that of the four idea-numbers), since what is spoken of is the division of a 
whole into quantitative portions. In respect of the mathematical tetractys, 
Plato had no difficulty in accepting the Pythagorean notion that unity con¬ 
tains in itself both peras and apeiron, both odd and even. The two series, 
both proceeding from unity, then unfold via the first even (2) and the first 
odd (3) number to the squares and then to the cubes of these, ending in 8 
and 27 respectively. 

Plato thus constructs the soul in this manner as a Pythagorean harmo- 
nia. This is not, however, a harmonia that results from the material pro¬ 
portion in the body (the conception refuted in the Phaedo), but an intelli¬ 
gible harmony which, as an autonomous structure of the soul, is formed 
independently of the body and is intended to rule the latter. 

f. The Circular Motion of the Self-Identical and the Other 
in the World-Soul 

The demiurge constructs the world-soul in such a manner that it con¬ 
tains in its self-movement the prototype for the whole corporeal motion 
of the heavens, of which it is of course the “cause.” This self-movement 
of the world-soul proceeds in accordance with the basic forms of the 
self-identical and the different (the other). As an ordered motion it has 
the form of a circle, and it is constructed in two rings. The outer of these 
represents the motion of the sphere of the fixed starry sky, and the inner 
the motion of the planets. The outer revolution in Plato’s picture is the 
circuit of the self-identical. It corresponds with the movement of the 
universe around its own axis without change in position, and it has the 
supremacy over the inner ring of motions. The inner ring of divisions is 
divided into seven unequal circles moving in opposite directions, these 
forming the circuit of the different (the other). They represent within the 
soul the motions of the seven planets, which according to Plato have un¬ 
equal circles (i.e., differing in diameter) that can thus fit inside one an¬ 
other around a common center. * 1 

Comford rightly observes in his commentary, referring explicitly to 

EKTaKaieiKooiKhaalav zrjg Kpcozpg. pera Si zavza avveKAppovzo za ze SmAdaia 
Kai zpiTzAama Siaorijpara ... (“And after he had made a unity of these three, he 
again divided this whole into as many parts as was fitting, each part being blended 
from the self-identical, the other [the different], and the ontic form. And he began 
the division in this way: first he took one portion (1) from the whole, and next the 
double (2) of this; the third (3), in turn, one and a half times as much as the second 
and three times the first; the fourth (4) the double of the second; the fifth (9) the tri¬ 
ple of the third; the sixth (8) eight times the first; and the seventh (27) twenty-seven 
times the first. After this he filled up both the double and the triple intervals ...”) 

1 Ibid., 36 B-D: zavzrjv ovv zijv tgvoracnv nacrav SinAijv Kara prjKog ayiaag piupv 
7tpdg piapv exazepav aAAr\Aaig olov %i zzpoaftaAmv KaziKapi/zev eig iv kvkAcq, 
Igway/ag avzaig ze Kai aAArjAaig iv zw KazavziKpv zrjg npooPoArjg, Kai zrj Kara 
zavza iv zavzcp Kepiayopivr] Kivijaei Kepi £ avzag eAafte, Kai zov pev elgar, zov S’ 
ivzog ekoieizo zcov kvkAwv zi)v pev ovv etgw tyopav iKEftrjpicrEV elvai zrjg zavzov 
(jrixjecog, zpv S’ evzog zrjg Garipov, zijv pev Srj zavzov Kara nAevpav ini Selgia 
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Proclus, that Plato’s division of the inner ring of revolutions into seven 
unequal circles is not meant to indicate that the motion of the other (the 
different) within the world-soul itself is actually divided into seven orbits. 
As he writes, “The meaning can only be that a single motion - the motion 
of the Different - is, from the physical point of view, distributed among all 
the seven orbits where it actually takes place (with additional modifica¬ 
tions).” 1 In other words, within the world-soul there is only one motion of 
the other, and that is not corporeal in nature. Regarded from the physical 
point of view, however, this motion has its counterparts in the circular mo¬ 
tions of the seven celestial bodies: the sun, Venus, Mercury, the moon, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, which because of his still-primitive knowledge 
of astronomy Plato calls the “seven planets.” That this indeed must be 
Plato’s intention is evident from Timaeus 36 C, 37 B, and 38 C, where the 
circuit of the other in the world-soul continues to be regarded always as a 
single motion, this only being imparted to the planets by its distribution 
over seven circles. 

If the circuit of the self-identical be taken only as a motion of the 
world-soul, detached from the physical motions of the world-body, its 
“supremacy” over the circuit of the other must then also be understood 
“psychologically” as the supremacy of reason {nous), which regulates the 
other motions in the soul (judgments and desires). By means of this struc¬ 
ture, the world-soul is able to know both the eternal, self-identical order of 

nepnjyaye, zpv Se Oazipov Kara Siaperpov in' apiazEpa. Kpazoq S' eScoke rfj 
zavzov Kai opoiov nspityopa' plav yap avzpv aoxiazov e’laae, rrjv S’ivzoq oxioaq 
Ogaxrj inza KVKAovq aviaovq Kara zr)v zov SinAaaiov Kai zpinAaaiov Siaazaaiv 
EKaarr/v, ovacov EKazipcov zpimv, Kara zavavzia piv aAAr/Aoiq npooiratgEV iivai 
zovg KVKAovg, zax£i Se rpsig piv opoiovg, zovg Se zizzapag aAApAoiq Kai zolg 
zpiaiv avopoicog, ivAoyw Se </>£popivovg. (“He then divided this entire construction 
lengthwise into two halves; and joining the center of one to that of the other in the 
form of the letter X, he bent them around and connected them into a unity in a circle, 
making each meet itself and the other at a point opposite that where they touched 
each other. And he enclosed them in the uniform motion that circles in the same 
place and made the one the outer, the other the inner circle. He directed that the 
outer motion have the nature of the self-identical, but the inner nature of the other. 
The motion of the self-identical he carried around by way of the side to the right, the 
motion of the other to the left by way of the diagonal. But he gave the ascendancy to 
the revolution of the self-identical and the like; for this alone he left one and undi¬ 
vided, whereas he divided the inner revolution six times into seven unequal circles, 
each corresponding with the double and triple intervals, of each of which there were 
three. And he ordained that the circles should move in opposite directions to one an¬ 
other, three with equal speed, but the other four with speeds different from one an¬ 
other and from that of the first three, although in accordance with a ratio.”) For a 
more detailed explanation of the circles in the world-soul, cf. Comford, op.cit., pp. 
72 ff. 

1 Comford, op.cit., p. 78. 
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the world of ontic forms {eide) and the visible order of the world of 
changeable, divisible things subject to the matter principle. 

g. Has Plato Reverted in Timaeus 35 A ff. to the Position 
That Like Is Known by Like? 

Thus, we are indeed confronted here with the problem as to whether in 
the Timaeus Plato has reverted - as the prevailing view maintains fol¬ 
lowing Aristotle - to the uncritical position that like is known only by 
like. In the passage quoted earlier from De anima} one is struck by the 
direct connection that Aristotle draws between Plato’s and Empedocles' 
view as to how the soul is constructed. He states that “in the same man¬ 
ner [i.e., as Empedocles] Plato too, in the Timaeus, constructs the soul 
out of the elements; for according to him like is known by like, and 
things are composed of the archai [of all that is].” Nevertheless, it is 
clear that the elements from which Plato builds the soul are completely 
different in nature from those of Empedocles' cosmogony. He does not 
construct the soul out of fire, air, water, and earth as primary, corporeal 
forms of being, and one would search in vain in the Timaeus and in the 
other dialogues as well for any statement attributable to him that like is 
known by like. On the contrary, we found that he explicitly rejects this 
thesis in various earlier dialogues. Moreover, the Timaeus' entire con¬ 
ception of the soul absolutely excludes it in the uncritical sense in which 
it was accepted by the earlier nature philosophy and metaphysics. For if, 
as Plato emphatically declares in Timaeus 36 E, the soul belongs to the 
realm of what is invisible and has come into being, in contrast to the 
visible body, and if its mode of being is neither that of the idea, nor that 
of corporeal, perishable things, but is rather intermediate between both, 
then it is out of the question that Plato has reverted to the old, uncritical 
epistemological maxim. The latter, whether in its Eleatic or Heraclitean 
version, or as interpreted by Empedocles, is incompatible with his new 
conception of the soul. 

One might suppose nevertheless that in the Timaeus Plato would sub¬ 
scribe at least to the Pythagorean conception of like knowing like. For ac¬ 
cording to this conception, numbers are the archai of all things, the soul 
included, and the latter can thus obtain knowledge of the cosmos only be¬ 
cause it consists of the same archai. Even this Pythagorean version of the 
maxim was unacceptable to Plato, however, since he makes a fundamental 
distinction in the number themselves between eidetic, mathematical, and 
perceptible or concrete numbers. 1 2 The numerical nature of the soul as har¬ 
mony differs in principle from the numerical nature of the pure eide and 
that of corporeal objects. 

When Proclus observes in the above-quoted comment that the soul is 
unchangeable and eternal in its being but changing and temporal in re- 

1 Aristotle, De anima, A 2, 404 b 16-27. 

2 Theaetetus, 195 E to 196 B and 198 A to 199 C; Philebus, 55 D to 57 A; Republic, 

VII, 525 C to 526 B; and the passages cited earlier from the Phaedo, 96 D to 97 B 

and 101 B-C. 
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spect of its thoughts, we must at once add to this that the soul cannot have 
the same being as the eide. For according to Plato, the soul’s mode of be¬ 
ing places it in the realm of becoming, and this mode of being is the result 
of a mixture between that which is indivisible (simple) and that which is 
divisible (composite). On Plato’s view, souls that have come into being 
are not eternal. Eternity belongs solely to the eide and the divine nous. 


The question as to precisely what Plato intended by constructing the 
soul from the mixed structural elements of ousia, the self-identical, and 
the other remains extremely difficult to answer. One thing is certain, how¬ 
ever. Timaeus 37 A-B establishes a direct link between these structural el¬ 
ements and the cognitive activity of the soul. Beginning at 36 E, near the 
end, the text in my view is best rendered as follows: “And the body of the 
universe came into being visible, but the soul as something invisible, 
which, taking part in theoretical thought and in harmony, is the best of in¬ 
telligible, everlasting things that have come into being, brought forth by 
the best [artificer]. Seeing, then, that the soul is blended from these three 
ingredients, namely, the nature of the self-identical, the other, and the 
ontic form, and is divided and bound together in due proportion, and re¬ 
turns to itself in its circular motion, the soul, whenever it apprehends 
something having an ontic form either divisible or indivisible, in both 
cases is spontaneously moved throughout its whole being and declares to 
itself whether something is the same as or different from any given thing, 
and in what relation precisely, and in what way, and how far, and when it 
comes about that things are severally related and experience an effect, 
both among things that come into being and among those what always re¬ 
main self-identical. Now whenever this reasoning [Adyog] - which is 
equally true whether it takes place concerning what is different or what is 
self-identical, and is carried on without speech or sound in the self-mov¬ 
ing soul by this soul itself - is about what is perceptible to the senses, and 
the circle of the other, moving rightly, sends its message through the en¬ 
tire soul, then opinions and beliefs arise that are reliable and true. But 
whenever it is about that which is intelligible [to AoyiGTiicdv], and the cir¬ 
cle of the self-identical, running smoothly, makes this known to it, the 
necessary outcome is rational thought and science [t-KiOTijur]]” 1 

1 Timaeus, 36 E, 37 A-C: xai to pev Si) cswpa opazdv ovpavov yeyovev, avzp Se 
aopazog pev, Xoyiapov Se peze/ovoa Kai appoviag y/vxp, zmv vopzcdv aei re 
ovzcov vnd zov aplazov apiozp yevopevp zwv yevvpOevzcov. are ovv ex zfjg zavzov 
xai zfjg Oazepov tpvcrewg ex re ovaiag, zpuov zovzcov ovyxpaOeioa poipcov, Kai 
ava Xoyov pepiaOeiaa xai tgvvSedeioa avzp re dvaxvxXovpevp npog avzrjv, ozav 
ovaiav axeSaazpv ixovzog zivog etpanzpzai xai ozav apepiazov, Xeyei xivovpevp 
Sia naopg eavzfjg, dzcp z’ dv zi zavzov rj xai ozov av izepov, npog dzi re paXiaza 
xai onp xai oncog xai onoze tgugfiaivei xaza za yiyvopeva re npog exaazov 
exaaza elvai xai naaxeiv xai npog za xaza zavza exovza aei. Xoyog Se 6 xaza 
zavzov aXpOpg yiyvopevog nepi re Oazepov dv xai nepi zo zavzov, ev za 
xivovpevco vf avzov i pepopevog avev </>0oyyov xai PXP<Z, ozav pev nepi zo 
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h. Timaeus 37 A-B Can Only Be Understood in Terms of 
the Old Platonic Problem o/Methexis 

In my opinion, we cannot at all come to grips with this obscure passage 
in terms of the essentially un-Platonic maxim that like is known by like. 
For this we must turn instead to the problem that occupied Plato in his 
early thought, that of methexis. We have seen Plato wrestling with this 
problem ever since the first stage of development of his theory of ideas. 
The soul participates in two worlds, the eidetic world and the sensible 
world; but it does not itself belong to either of these. The soul’s cogni¬ 
tive activity presupposes this methexis in that it can obtain no knowl¬ 
edge of a world in which it does not participate. It participates in both 
the divine nous and the world harmony. But for Plato methexis never 
means that that which participates is identical, either wholly or in part, 
with that in which it participates. The methexis of sensible objects in the 
eide after which they are named can never mean therefore that they are 
like in kind to the eide. Likewise, the methexis of the soul in the eide, on 
the one hand, and in the world perceptible to the senses, on the other 
hand, can never mean that it belongs to both worlds. This would of ne¬ 
cessity have been the case, however, if Plato had accepted the principle 
of the knowledge of like by like. 

The self-identical and the other are represented in the soul by certain 
circular motions which are not corporeal, but rather symbolize cognitive 
activity. They are typical movements of the soul which cause the har¬ 
monic motions of the corporeal, fixed starry heavens and the planets, and 
they serve as the “psychic” prototype of the latter. 

Plato portrays the soul as being in “sympathetic contact” with the 
eidetic and the visible worlds. In the psychic circuit of the self-identical 
(this apparently is the theoretical thought movement of dialectic), which 
corresponds to the circular motion of the fixed starry heavens, it has con¬ 
tact with the eternal, unchangeable and unoriginated world of the eide. In 
the circuit of the other, which corresponds to the seven planetary orbits, it 
has contact with the visible world of change. 

i. How Aristotle and the Prevailing View Which Followed Him 
Came to the Wrong Interpretation of Plato’s Conception 

It is of course obvious how, following Aristotle’s example, the maxim 
that the subject and the object ( Gegenstand) of knowledge are identical 
came to be read into Plato’s understanding of how the soul is con- 

aioOpTov yiyvt]Tai xa'i 6 mv darepov KvicXog opdog mv eig naaav amov tt)v 
y/vxhv SiayyeiXp, Solgai teal nioreig yiyvovvai flePaioi teal aXpOeig- dmv 8e av 
nepi zd XoyicmKov fj Ka'i 6 mv ravrov KVKXog evvpoxog mv avra ppvvor], vovg 
emorrjpri re el; avayicrig dnoreXeiTai. (Translation in text.) 
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structed. The primary elements from which the soul was mixed by the 
demiurge are indeed members of both the eidetic and the visible worlds. 
However, these elements belong to two totally different worlds that are 
separated from each other by a chorismos, and the result of their pri¬ 
mary mixture is the origin of intermediate kinds of ousia, the self-iden¬ 
tical, and the other. This by itself reveals that Plato actually is not work¬ 
ing within the conceptual framework of the traditional maxim to which I 
referred above. Already in the Parmenides he had implicitly brought out 
into the open the destructive consequences of this view for the theory of 
the eide. If like could be known only by like, then for mankind the eide 
would be unknowable in principle, and then, moreover, the divine idea 
of the good and the beautiful could not be active in the visible cosmos. 

It is precisely the theory of mixture that Plato uses in the Timaeus in or¬ 
der to make clear how the soul can obtain knowledge of both the visi¬ 
ble-corporeal and the eidetic realms, even though it is fundamentally un¬ 
like either of them. Plato’s conception, as it is expounded in the passage 
cited above from the Timaeus, holds in essence that such knowledge is 
possible only through the sympathetic contact that the soul has in its inter¬ 
mediate sphere with the world of the eide and with the visible, corporeal 
world. This correspondence is based upon the principle of harmony, 
which comes to expression within the three spheres in numerical relation¬ 
ships that are peculiar to each. 

The soul is able to grasp the indivisible oneness of the eide only in “psy¬ 
chical” synopsis, that is, in the intuitive, intelligible contemplation of 
nous, which itself corresponds to the idea-number one. In episteme or dia¬ 
lectical logic, however, it has to divide these eide logically and grasp them 
in eidetic relations, even though by their nature they are indivisible and 
absolute. The visible multiplicity of corporeal objects can be apprehended 
by the soul only in the conjunction of logical concept and aisthesis (sense 
perception), 1 as this relates the mathematical relationships of number to 
hide, the material of the sensible cosmos. This conjunction of aisthesis 
and logical concept gives rise in the world-soul to atetheis doxai and 
pisteis, true opinions and beliefs. 

j. The Homoiosis of the Object of Knowledge to the 
Knowing Soul 

Plato holds, however, that throughout this entire cognitive activity the 
thinking soul remains in the Gegenstand relation to the object of know- 

1 In Plato’s description, the world-soul has no sensory organs, since there is no world 
external to it that would have to be taken in by means of sense impressions. This 
soul also is not pure nous, however. Since it is united with a visible body, it has in¬ 
ternal affective motions (emotions) which grant it internal perception ( aisthesis ) Cf. 
Comford, op.cit., p. 96, where he refers to the Theaetetus, 156 B. 
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ledge. Nevertheless, the soul makes this object in a certain sense like 
unto the object by taking it into its own intermediate sphere. This is the 
theory of opolcoaig (homoiosis ) or “making like,” which Aristotle will 
later develop in his own way in his theory of knowledge. In Plato this 
theory comes out most clearly in the dialectical logic or episteme. Here, 
the eide, which in themselves (i.e., in their absolute nature) are inacces¬ 
sible to the logical concept, are nevertheless adapted to the latter, by be¬ 
ing divided asunder in accordance with the diairetic method and by be¬ 
ing gathered back into unity in a dialectical idea. 

In another context I shall demonstrate that this theory of homoiosis 
could not really solve the problem of the Gegenstand (object of theoreti¬ 
cal thought). Here my only concern has been to shed light upon its funda¬ 
mental difference from the uncritical epistemological standpoint of earlier 
Greek metaphysics and nature philosophy. 

The fact that our understanding of the connection which Plato draws be¬ 
tween the structure of the rational world-soul and its knowledge of the two 
worlds must indeed be correct is, in my view, convincingly demonstrated 
by the following observation. Plato conceives the world-soul’s entire cog¬ 
nitive activity as the incorporeal circular motions of the self-identical and 
the other, respectively, and these motions proceed in time. The eide, on 
the other hand, are motionless and eternal, while sensible objects, on their 
part, are corporeal. 

The elements from which the structure of the world-soul is built have in 
fact been transformed by the divine act of mixture, and they therefore are 
no longer actually existent in the world-soul as such. In its ousia or form 
of being as well, the soul differs in principle from the eidos, on the one 
hand, and from corporeal objects, on the other. As we have seen, the con¬ 
ception introduced in the Parmenides and the Sophist of the eide as active 
soul-forces had already been abandoned in the Philebus. Moreover, the 
conception of the soul as an unmoving and unoriginated ousia, which was 
advanced in the Phaedo, was discarded once and for all when in the 
Philebus Plato came to the fundamental recognition that the soul is a 
mixed product of becoming. 

k. Time as a Circle in the Timaeus. The Conception of Time in 
the Timaeus and the Parmenides 

The view of time that Plato developed in the Timaeus cancelled out all 
previous attempts to obscure in one sense or another the fundamental 
difference between the eidetic world and the rational soul. One can eas¬ 
ily ascertain that there is a marked difference between this view of time 
and the one that had previously been worked out in the Parmenides. 

Timaeus continues his narrative by relating that “when the father who 
had brought it [the universe] into being saw how it was in motion and 
alive, having become an agalma [sacred dwelling] for the everlasting [ce- 
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lestial] gods, he rejoiced and in his gladness took thought to make it even 
more like its model. Just as that model, then, is the living being that has 
eternal being, he sought also in this respect to make this universe as much 
as possible like it. Now the nature of this model was eternal, and to attach 
this character in its perfection to the thing brought into being was not pos¬ 
sible. But he took thought to make, as it were, a moving likeness of eter¬ 
nity, and at the same time that he set in order the universe, he made of eter¬ 
nity, which abides in unity, an everlasting likeness moving according to 
[the measure of] number, namely, that which we have given the name 
time.” 1 

Time, according to Plato, is thus a product of the form-power of the di¬ 
vine nous. It has come into being together with the universe as an everlast¬ 
ing, ensouled, corporeal being. This means that the universe has always 
been in time and will always remain in time, without beginning or end. 2 
Moreover, the motion of time is spherical. 3 This is the most perfect formal 
movement, which embraces both the motion of the world-soul and that of 
the world-body. According to Plato, therefore, the world-soul, too (and a 
fortiori the human soul), is also contained in time, the reason being that it 
is a product of becoming. 

It is characteristic of the Greek view that it conceives time as a circle 
and not, like Newton, as a continuum that moves in a straight line. In the 
fourth book of his Physics, Aristotle mentions that this was the prevailing 
opinion. He calls it a “common saying” that human affairs form a cycle 
and that there is a cycle in all other things which have a natural movement 

1 Timcieus, 37 C-D: cog Si Kivrjdiv avid Kai £cov evortae xcov aiSicov Oewv yeyovoq 
ayaXpa 6 yevvrjcrag /raxrjp, ijyaaBi] re Kai evppavOeig in dp paXXov opoiov npoq 
xo napaSeiypa ekevotioev anspycxoaoBai. Kaddnsp ovv aiixo xvyxavsi £q>ov 
di'Siov ov, Kai to8e to nav oihcoq sic Svvapiv ekexeIpwe xoiovxov dnoxEXiiv. i) 
piv ovv row £cpov Qvcnq ixvyxavsv ovaa aicdviog. Kai xovxo piv Si) xm yEwpxco 
navxeXcdg TipoadcixEiv ovk fjv Svvaxov, eikco S' ejievoei Kivqxdv xiva aicovog 
noifjaai, Kai SiaKoapcov apa ovpavov txoiei pivovxog aicovog iv ivi Kax' apidpov 
iovaav aicoviov eikovo, xovxov, ov Si) xpdvov cdvoparapEV. (Translation in text.) 
In my translation of the difficult passage xcov d'iSicov Oecov ysyovoq ayaXpa, I have 
followed Comford. 

2 Ibid., 38 B-C: to piv yap Si) napaSsiypa navxa aicovd ecjtiv ov 6 S' av Sia xeAovg 
xov a/ravxa xpovov ysyovcbg xe Kai cov Kai Eadpsvog. (“For the model is through all 
eternity. But it [the universe] has come into being, and is, and will be perpetually, 
through all time.”) Ibid., 38 B: xpdvog S’ ovv psx' oiipavov yiyovsv iva apa 
yEvvr/OivxEg apa Kai Xvdcocnv. afv txoxe Xvaig xig aiixcov yiyvr/xai. (“Time therefore 
came into being with the universe, in order that, as they came into being together, 
they may also come to an end together, if ever their dissolution should come 
about.”) 

3 Editor's note - RK: Given the spherical nature of the invisible body of the universe, 
all kinds of circular motion are possible. 
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and which come into existence and then pass away. “This is,” he says, 
“because all these things are distinguished by time and have their begin¬ 
ning and end, as it were, in a kind of circle; for even time itself is thought 
to be a kind of circle.” 1 

Comford brings this notion of time as a circle into connection with life, 
which moves in the cycle of time as it comes into being and passes away. 
What we have here then is the ancient notion of the wheel of birth, growth, 
maturation, decay, death, and rebirth. This indeed must be the origin of 
the conception in question. But the Timaeus takes this circular conception 
of time, which stands in such flagrant contrast to the Christian and the 
modem, humanistic conceptions, and orients it in Pythagorean fashion to 
the fomi principle. 2 Here it no longer takes its bearings primarily from the 
matter principle with its unpredictable Ananke, as did the old nature phi¬ 
losophy and apparently still the exposition in the Parmenides which we 
discussed earlier. For in the Timaeus the circular movement of time has its 
prototype in the circuit of the rational world-soul, and the construction of 
this soul, like that of time itself, is attributed to the divine nous as the ori¬ 
gin of all form. If then the soul is the principle of life, this means that Plato 
no longer regards the stream of life as primarily a work of unpredictable 
Ananke. Rather, it is the work of rational form-giving. We shall see, how¬ 
ever, that in the case of mortal beings Ananke is assigned an antagonistic 
role in the circle. 

In the above development we find the reason why the Augustinian-Pla- 
tonic wing of Scholasticism approached time primarily in terms of the ra¬ 
tional soul. At the appropriate place, we shall observe how this conception 
also clearly influenced Thomas's view of time. Nevertheless, it was also 
Augustine who was the first to break in principle with the paganistic con¬ 
ception of the Greeks that time is a circle. 

We should note, however, that for Plato time only comes into complete 
existence through the periodic revolutions of the sun, moon, and “five 
other planets” within the universe. As Timaeus explicitly remarks, these 
were formed by the divine Artificer “in order to define and preserve the 
numbers of time.” 3 

According to Plato, there was a special purpose to this in that the human 

1 Aristotle, Physics, IV, 223 b. 

2 See above p. 75. 

3 Timaeus, 38 C: et, ovv Adyov /cai Siavolaq Oeov zoiavzrjg npoq xpovov yevecnv, 
'iva yevvt]df\ xpovog, rjAiog ra'i aeAr)vr\ icai tzevze aAAa aazpa emKAnv exovza 
7zXavr]zd sig Siopiopov teal </>vAcna)v apiOpcovxpovov yeyove. (“By virtue, then, of 
this plan and this intent of God for the birth of time, in order that time might be 
brought into existence, sun, moon, and the five other stars, called planets, came into 
being to delimit and preserve the numbers of time.”) 
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being, by observing the regular, periodic revolutions of these celestial 
bodies, would discover number and be spurred on to the study of all nature 
and to philosophy . 1 

The actual objective measure of time is thus oriented to the corporeal 
motions of the “celestial gods”; but this does not erase the fact that the real 
foundation and unity of the existence of time lies only in the rational soul 
of the universe, of the celestial gods, and of the human being. For the cor¬ 
poreal formal movement has its cause in the cyclical motion of the soul 
within the two spheres of the self-identical (identity) and the other (differ¬ 
ence). 

I The Anima Rationalis as the Immortal Part of the Human 
Soul Is Not Pure Nous, but Mixed in Nature 
After treating the formation of the immortal celestial gods as ensouled 
bodies (the fixed stars, the planets, and the earth), the discussion turns to 
the formation of the immortal part of the human soul. We have already 
observed that the divine demiurge himself brings only the immortal part 
into existence. Fie leaves it to the celestial gods “to mingle the immortal 
with the mortal and to make from this living beings [humans], bringing 
them to birth, feeding them, and causing them to grow .” 2 It is notewor¬ 
thy, however, that Plato describes this immortal part of the human soul 
in the Timaeus as an “individual soul in itself,” produced by the division 
of a whole which, with a slight reservation, is compounded in the same 
manner as the divine world-soul . 3 

This means that Plato no longer conceives the immortal part of the soul 
as a pure thinking soul or nous, as he did in the Phaedo and the Republic. 
Rather, it is also possessed of internal emotive functions, which enable it 

1 Timaeus, 47 A-B: dyiq St) Kara rov epov Xoyov airia rfjg peyiorpg axpeileiag 
yeyovev i)mN, on rcdv vvv Hoywv nep'i rov navroq Heyopevcov ovSeig av nore 
eppijdp P^re acsrpa pijre rjHwv pijre ovpavdv iSovrcov. vvv S' ijpepa re rai vi)lg 
otydeiocn pfjveg re tcai eviavrcdv nepioSoi peprixaviivrai pev apiOpov, xpovov Se 
evvoiav nepi re rfjg rov navroq Qvoecog ^ijrr/oiv eSoaav, etq cov enopiaapeda 
tpiXoaotyiaq yevog, ov peitjov ayadov ovr' fjWev ovre rjlgei 7iore red dvprcp yevei 
ScoppOev etc 8ecdv. (“Sight, then, in my judgment has become the cause of the great¬ 
est benefit to us, since not a word of our present discourse on the universe could 
have ever been uttered had we never beheld the stars, the sun, and the sky. But now 
the sight of day and night, of months and the revolution of years, has caused the dis¬ 
covery of number and bestowed the knowledge of time and the study of all nature; 
whence we have procured for ourselves entrance to philosophy, than which no 
greater good ever has come or will come to the race of mortals from the gods.”) 

2 Timaeus, 41 D. 

3 Ibid. This passage describes the blending of the part of the soul that is fashioned by 
the demiurge himself, and is thus immortal: Tavf eine tcai nakiv eni rov nporepov 
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to perceive changeable things. That is, it has aisthesis, in the sense of in¬ 
ternal sensation unmediated by sense organs. As Plato conceives it, a pure 
nous would have nothing more than the sphere of motion of the self-iden¬ 
tical. We have seen, however, that the immortal soul also has a circuit of 
the other. On this account, it not only has the ability to gain dialectical 
knowledge ( episfeme ) of the eternal ontic forms, but it also has the ability 
to form for itself opinions ( doxai ) and beliefs (pisteis ) concerning the 
changeable, visible world and the origin of the cosmos and the celestial 
gods. Timaeus 43 D reveals that the anima rationalise the immortal part of 
the soul, is divided into mathematical proportions having the same har- 
monia as the rational world-soul, and that it too is allotted the motions of 
the self-identical and the other. 

m. The Laws o/Heimarmene in the Combination of the Immortal 
with the Mortal 

As Timaeus describes the situation, however, it appears that the human 
immortal souls are mixed from elements that are less pure than those of 
the world-soul. That is to say, they have a lower degree of perfection, 
since they are capable of acting wrongly by their own will. The human 
immortal souls are equal in number to the stars, and this number is fi¬ 
nite. Each soul is placed in a particular star as in a chariot - an obvious 
allusion to the astral journey of the soul in the Phaedrus - and the 
demiurge shows it the nature of the universe and declares to it the laws 
of destiny ( vopovg mvg eipappevovg), “in order that he might bear no 
guilt for the future wickedness of any of them.” * 1 


Kpaxfjpa, ev a xpv xov xxavxog yv%r]v Kepavvvg epiaye, xa xwv npooOev vnoXouxa 
Kaxe/eixo piaycov xponov pev xiva xdv avxdv, arripaxa S' ovkexi Kara xavxa 
dxravxcog, aXXd Sevxepa k<x i xpixa. (“Thus he spoke, and into the former mixing 
bowl, in which he had blended and compounded the soul of the universe, he once 
more poured what was left over from before, blending this in much the same way, 
only the ingredients were no longer in like manner pure to the same degree, but only 
to the second or third.”) In Plato’s view, the human soul is thus of a lower order than 
the world-soul, since in contrast to the latter it is capable of going wrong. The words 
aXXd Sevxepa txai xpixa pertain to the distinction between the male and the female 
soul. The next sentence then reads: tgvoxijoag Si xd nav SieUe yv/ag iaapiOpovg 
xoig aaxpoig epeive OeKaaxriv npog etcaoxov ... (“And when he had compounded 
the whole, he divided it into souls, equal in number to the stars, and assigned to each 
a separate star.”) 

1 Ibid., 41 E: tcai epfiipdoag ag eig o/ppa xi)v xov navxdg fivcnv eSeitge vopovg xe 
xovg eipappevovg einev avxaig. (“And mounting them there as in a chariot, he 
showed them the nature of the universe and declared to them the laws of destiny.”) 
42 D: iva xfjg exxeixa eirj Kariag EKaoxcov avaixiog (“in order that he would be 
guiltless of the wickedness of each of them, which might arise later.”) 
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According to these laws, the souls would undergo a first incarnation 
that would be the same for all, so that no one of them would initially be 
found in a less favorable condition than the others. After this, they would 
be sown in the planets and the earth as “instruments of time” and “bom as 
the most god-fearing of living beings.” 1 

In accordance with Ananke they must be implanted in bodies, 
upon which material forces act from without, and for this reason 
will necessarily be bom in them: first sensory perception, the 
same for all, which arises from violent impressions; secondly, 
sensual desires blended from pleasure and pain; and in addition, 
fear and anger and all feelings that accompany these and all that 
are of a contrary nature. And if they should master these emo¬ 
tions, they would live righteously, but if they should be mastered 
by them, unrighteously. 2 

If a soul should live well during its allotted time, it would return to the 
abode of its designated star and there lead a happy life corresponding to 
its previous existence. Failing in this, however, it would be given the 
body of a woman at its second incarnation; and if in this condition it 
still did not renounce its wickedness, then in accordance with the wors¬ 
ening of its character, it would be incarnated in a beast of like nature. 
And the “wheel of birth and rebirth” would no sooner come to rest for it 
“until the motion of the self-identical, ruling within it, should draw into 
its circular course the throng of chaotic, turbulent and irrational mo¬ 
tions, which only has arisen in it later from fire and water and air and 
earth, and mastering these by reason, it should return again to the form 
[eidos] of its first and best condition.” 3 


1 Ibid., 41 E: on yiveoig npcoTp piv egoito TETaypivp pia naoiv, iva prj rig 
elarrolm vn’ axnov, Sioi Si onapsioaq ainag eig rd npoor/KovTa EKaomiq 
ekogto dpyavaxpovwv fivvai £wcov to OeogePegtcitov ... (Translation in text.) 

2 Ibid. , 42 A: ottote Si) ocbpaoiv epQvtevOeIeve£, avdyKr/g, Kai to piv npooloi, to S' 
anioi tov ocopamg ammv, npmmv piv aloOpoiv avayicmov sir] plav naoiv ek 
fhaicov naOppaTcov Igvp^vmv yiyvEodai, SevTepov Si rjSovfj Kai Xvnr] pspiypivov 
Epma, npdg Si mmoig <j> ofiov Kai Ovpov oaa te inopeva avmig Kai onooa 
ivavncoq ke^vke SiEOTijKOTa■ Sv si piv KpaTi)ooi£v, Slnp [hcoooivTO, 
KpaTrjdivTEg Si aSiKia. (Translation in text.) 

3 Timaeus, 41 E, 42 A-D; note 42 C-D: aXXaTTCov te ov npoTEpov novcov Arjgoi, npiv 
zfj Tamov Kai opoiov nspioScp Trj iv amcp |WEmonopEvog tov noXvv o%Xov Kai 
lioTEpov npoo</)vvTa ek Kvpdq Kai iiSamg Kai aipoq Kai yrjq, dopvflwSii Kai 
aXoyov ovza, Xoycp KpaTijoag sig to xfjg npcoTrjg Kai aplonig a^iKoi to elSog Hgscog. 
(Translation in text.) 
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n. Heimarmene and Ananke 

The mention of laws of Heimarmene in this context makes it evident 
that the latter is not identical with Ananke in its original sense as the 
ground-motive of the religion of nature. Plato himself makes a clear dis¬ 
tinction between them, since he expressly declares in Timaeus, 46 E that 
Ananke is completely destitute of reason and produces its effects ac¬ 
cording to tuclie and without order. 

Heimarmene is identical with the Moira of the religion of culture. As 
we have already seen, this Moira evinces a partial rationalization of the 
ancient Ananke for the purpose of achieving a synthesis between the mo¬ 
tives of form and matter. Plato makes clear that the laws of Heimarmene 
are also laws for conjoining the rational soul, which has its origin in the 
heavens, with the impure, earthly material body, which as such is subject 
to Ananke. Thus here again we find ourselves in the midst of the mytho¬ 
logical, Pythagorean-Orphic notions of the transmigration of the soul that 
we already encountered in earlier dialogues, particularly in the Phaedrus. 

5. The Polar Dualism between the Form-Power of the Divine 
Nous and the Ananke of the Matter Principle in the 
Timaeus' Conception of the Soul 

One cannot fail to notice that it is just here, where the discussion turns 
to the addition of the mortal parts to the anima rationalis, that Ananke 
begins to make its entry as an irrational, unpredictable efficient cause. It 
is also here that the great conflict with the form-motive of the culture re¬ 
ligion, which was already announced at the beginning of Timaeus' ex¬ 
position, first makes its presence felt. 

There was no question of such a conflict between the motives of form 
and matter so long as the dialogue dealt with those immortal things that 
were the handiwork of the divine demiurge alone. There the principle of 
harmony had made it possible for the rational form principle to gain com¬ 
plete control of the matter principle. To be sure, it is no doubt the Orphic 
religious motive that continues to work in this antithesis. The original 
dwelling place of the soul lies in the heavens ( ouranos ) with its harmony 
of the spheres. The dark, earthly sphere is the place where the soul has 
fallen and been subjected to Ananke in the cycle of its incarnations. But 
the Orphic-Pythagorean motives have been wholly adapted here to the ra¬ 
tional form motive of the religion of culture. Here again, the Platonic the¬ 
ory of ideas, with the idea tou agathou as its idea of origin, has purified 
the uranic motives from their naturalistic, pantheistic tendencies. This 
part of the dialogue, therefore, already anticipates the second part, where 
the autonomous operation of the nXav(ogtevr\ airia, i.e., the errant, incal¬ 
culable causality of Ananke, will be set forth. 

a. The Condition of the Soul at the Birth of Human Beings 

An extremely graphic preliminary illustration of the operation of .this 
“errant cause” follows immediately in Timaeus' portrayal of the condiion 
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in which the human soul finds itself directly after its first incarnation in 
a material body. The celestial gods, having received from the hands of 
the demiurge “the immortal principle of a mortal being,” mix at their di¬ 
vine Father’s command portions of fire and earth, water and air “which 
they have borrowed from the universe, on condition that these again 
should be repaid” (a clear allusion to the notion of dike in Ionian nature 
philosophy). The undoubtedly mythological presentation goes on to tell 
how they fastened these elements together, “not with the indissoluble 
bonds by which they were themselves held together, but fastened them 
with numerous pegs, too small to be seen, thus making each body a 
unity of all the portions; and they tied the circuits of the immortal soul 
to the body with its ebb and flow.” 1 2 

In other words, this means that the earthly body lacks the harmoma of 
the world-body and the celestial bodies. It is subjected to the Ananke of 
the matter principle and is therefore taken up into the current of the con¬ 
stant flux of all earthly, visible things. At the birth of man, the immortal 
soul, being tied to a “mighty river,” is in its circular motions unable to 
control the body. These circuits are rather subjected to violent influences, 
so that the whole living being is set moving, and, led by unpredictable 
chance ( tuche ), advances without order or reason in all the six directions 
of motion. “For it went forward and backward, and again to right and left, 
up and down, and every which way in all the six directions. For great as is 
the flood and ebb of the tide which brings nourishment, still greater tumult 
is nevertheless caused by the assaults of the sense qualities [naOijpcna] of 
things, when someone’s body collides with alien fire from without, or 
with the solidity of earth and softly gliding waters, or is seized by the tem¬ 
pest of air-borne winds, and when the motions caused by all this attack the 
soul by way of the body (for this reason these motions were later called 
‘sense impressions,’ a name they still bear).” 3 


1 Ibid., 42 E: nvpdg Ka'i yfjg vSarog re teai aepog and rnv Koapov Saveifjopevoi 
popia cog dnoSoOriaopeva naAiv. (Translation in text.) 

2 Ibid., 43 A: eig rnmdv ra Aapflavopeva ^vvekoAAcov ov wig aAmoig, oig amoi 
tgvveixovm, Seapoig, aAAa Sia apiKpoTpca aopawig nvKvoig yopcpoig 
IgwrijKovreg, ev efg anavTcov anepyaCjopevoi acopa EKaawv, rag vfjg aOavawv 
YV/rjg nepioSovg eveSovv eig emppvwv acopa Kai anoppvmv. (Translation in 
text.) 

3 Ibid., 43 A-C: (Ha S’ ecpepovw [viz., zt jg aOavawv y/vxfjg nepioSoi] Kai eepepov 
ware to pev oAov KiveiaOai £wov, dzaKTCog pijv onij tvxoi npoievai Kai aHoycog, 
rag elg dndaag Kivrjaeig &xov eig re yap to npooOe Kai omaOev Kai nd2.iv eig 
Seigia Kai dpioTepa kotco te Kai avw Kai navTrj koto wvg et, Tonovg nXavcbpeva 
npopeiv. noAAov yap ovwg mv KaTaKAv^ovwg Kai anoppeovwg Kvpawg, o ttjv 
Tpocj)T]v napeixev, eti pei^co dopvftov dneipya^em to tcov npoanwTOVTCov 
naOppava EKaomig, ote nvpi npooKpovoeie to acopa nvog eigeodev dAAoTpicp 
nepiTVxdv rj Kai aTepecp yfjg vypoig Te oAiaOijpaaiv vSaTcov, eue £aAr] nvevpaTcov 
vn' aepog cjtepopevr] KaTaAripdeiri, Kai vnd navTcov tovtcov Sia tov acopa wg ai 
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Timaeus thus shows in his archaic and graphic manner of presentation 
how the circular motions of the soul are deformed and driven from their 
courses by the violent action of the constantly advancing and receding 
flood of nourishment and sense impressions. The circle of the self-identi¬ 
cal is then completely hampered in its sovereignty over the circuit of the 
other, while the circuit of the other is disturbed. In other words, at the birth 
of a human being the rational activity of the soul is brought to a complete 
standstill. To be sure, the harmony of the immortal, rational soul cannot be 
destroyed, since it is the imperishable work of the divine architect. Never¬ 
theless, both the intervals in the two tetractys and the circles of motion are 
deformed and disturbed in every way possible, and their movements thus 
become irregular and without order. r lt was as if a man stood on his head, 
resting it on the earth, and thrust his feet aloft by holding them against 
something; in such a case right and left, both of the man and of the specta¬ 
tors, appear reversed to the other party. The same and similar effects man¬ 
ifest themselves with great intensity in the revolutions of the soul; and 
when they come in contact with something in the outside world that falls 
under the genus of the self-identical (identical) or of the other (the differ¬ 
ent), they call it the same as a given thing and different from it, contrary to 
the truth”. * 1 2 

In consequence of all these external influences, the soul is at first, when 
it is confined in a mortal body, bom in an irrational condition [avovg], 
“But when the current of growth and nourishment flows in less strongly, 
and the motions of the soul, taking advantage of the ensuing claim, can go 
their own way and take an even steadier course as time passes, then the 
revolutions are corrected to the form that belongs to the several circles in 
their natural motion.” 3 “And now, if the right [intellectual] nourishment 
contributes toward education” - it appears from 47 C that this refers to the 

Kivrjaeig dni zi)v yv/i)v cfrepopevai npooninzoiev a'i Si) Kai dneiza Sia zavza 
EKAijdijzav te Kai vvvezi aiadr/aeig Igvvanaoai KEKXrjvzai. (Translation in text.) 

1 Ibid., 43 d: wars zag zov SinXaaiov Kai zpinXaaiov zpsig EKazdpag anoazdaeig 
Kai zag zcov ppioXiav Kai dnizpizav Kai dnoySoav peaozrizag, Kai tgvvSdoeig, 
ekeiSt] navzeXag Xvzai ovk rjoav nXi)v vno zov ^vvSijaavzog, naaag pdv azpdyai 
azpo<j>dg, naaag Sd KXaaeig Kai Siatjidopdg zcov kvkXwv dpnoisiv (“Accordingly, 
the intervals of the double and triple, three of each sort, and also the intermediate 
tones and connecting links of the ratios 3/2 and 4/3 and 9/8 - since they could not be 
dissolved completely except by him who bound them together - were twisted by 
them [i.e., the sense impressions] in every way, and all possible fractures and defor¬ 
mations of the circular motions were caused.”) 

2 Ibid., 43 E-44 A: oiov ozav zig vnziog dpelaag zi)v KEpaXpv pdv dni yfjg, zovg Sd 
noSag aval npoafiaXav d/rj npog zivi, zoze dv zovzcp za nadei zov ze ndayovzog 
Kai zcov opcovzcov za ze Sslgia dpiozspa Kai za apiazEpa Sslgia EKazdpoig za 
EKazdpcov tpavzd^Ezai. zavzov Sr) zovzo Kai zoiavza dzspa ai nspu/ropai 
naa/ovaai arjtoSpag. ozav ze zip zcov HgcoOev zov zavzov ydvovg rj zov Oazdpov 
nepizv/wai, zoze zavzov za Kai dazepov zov zavavzia zcov aXpOav 
npoaayopevaovaai yevSeig Kai dvdrjzoi yeyovaaiv. (Translation in text.) 

3 Ibid. , 44 B: ozav Sd ... ai nepioSoi Xapfiavopevai yaXrjvrig zrjv davzav oSov laat 
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observation of the undisturbed circuits in the heavens, which leads one to 
philosophy and teaches him to reduce to settled order the errant 
\nXavcopevag] motions in himself - “then he who receives this becomes 
an unblemished and perfectly healthy person, having escaped the greatest 
malady. But he who neglects this,” as Timaeus states in terms borrowed 
from the mystery ritual, “after having limped down the path of life, goes 
back to Hades uninitiated and without understanding.” * 1 

The overall plan of the dialogue dictates that Plato interrupt his further 
account of the structure of the human soul - this will involve the two mor¬ 
tal parts and their connection with the material body - in order first to pur¬ 
sue what things in the genesis of the cosmos must be attributed to blind 
and incalculable Ananke. Before he does this, he gives a brief description 
of the structure which the celestial gods gave to the human body, which is 
possessed of sensory organs and of all the emotions that accompany sense 
perception. Although even at this point the working of Ananke cannot be 
ignored, the entire emphasis falls here upon the rational purpose which the 
gods have in view in their formative work. 

Timaeus thus sets forth how the immortal part of the soul receives its 
seat in the head, which is fashioned by the celestial gods in imitation of the 
spherical shape of the world-body (the celestial vault). 2 Being the seat of 
the two circuits of the anima rationalis, the head is “the most divine part 
of the body and ruler of all the others.” The gods then gave it the entire 
body, once they had assembled it, as a servant, a vehicle [o%rifia\ by which 
it could move in all directions. 3 

It is evident from 69 C that Plato conceives the material body likewise 
as a ‘vehicle’ in this sense for the immortal soul itself. 4 This notion would 


Kai Kadiazcovzai pdXXov emovzog rov ypovov, tots rjSrj jzpog to Kara pvmv 
iovzcov axnpa eKaazcov zcov kvkXcov ai Tzepitpopai KazevOvvopevai (Translation in 
text.) 

1 Ibid., 44 B-C: av pev ovv Sr] Kai IgvvemAapPdvrirai ng opOr] zpodn zzaiSevaecog, 
oXoKXripog vyirjg re jzavzeXmg zqv peyiazr/v d7zo</)vycbv voaov yiyvezav 
KazapeXrjaag Se, x^f]v rov piov SiazzopevOeig tpcopv, dzeXpg Kai avopzog eig 

"ASov izaXiv epxezai. (Translation in text.) 

2 Ibid., 44 D: Tag pev Sri Oeiag jzepioSovg Svo ovaag zd rov jzavzog oxrjpa 
anopipriodpevoi jzepupepeg ov eig acjtaipoeiSeg acopa eveSpaav, zovzo, d vvv 
Ke(/)aXr]v enovopdt^opev, o deiozazov ze ecm Kai zav ev rjpiv jzavzcov Seanozovv. 
(“Copying the round shape of the universe, they [i.e., the celestial gods] tied up the 
two divine circular motions in a spherical body - the head, as we now call it - which 
is the most divine and rules everything in us.”) 

3 Ibid., 44 D: cp Kai 7zav zd acopa TtapeSooav vjzepeaiav avzcp IgvvaOpoiaavzeg Qeoi, 
Karavoijoavreg, ozi naamv oaai Kivrjaeigeaoivzopeze/oi. (“To this the gods gave 
the entire body, once they had assembled it, for its service, reflecting that it would 
take part in all the motions that were to be.”) Ibid., 44 E: oxnpa avzcp zovzo Kai 
evKopiav eSoaav. (“They gave it the body as a vehicle and for ease of movement.”) 

4 Ibid., 69 C: oi Se [viz., deoi] pipovpevoi, napahaPovreg apxhv yvxrjg aOavazov, 
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later become common currency in Augustinian Scholasticism, where it 
will form one of the salient points of diference between the Aristotelian 
Scholastic conception of the relation between soul and body. 

Timaeus then presents a brief account of the significance of the organs 
of sight and hearing. This account is given here because these sense or¬ 
gans above all reveal to mankind the harmany of the cosmos. Only after 
this comes Timaeus' great exposition concerning those things in the cos¬ 
mos that are attributable to the blind working of Ananke. The further ac¬ 
count of the mortal parts of the soul and their bodily organs does not fol¬ 
low until 69 D. 

b. The Two Mortal Parts of the Soul and Their Seats in the Body 
We shall now turn to this latter account first, in order to obtain a com¬ 
prehensive overview of Plato’s conception of the soul in this dialogue. 
The two mortal parts of the soul which, according to Ananke, must be 
added to the immortal part are those which we have already come to 
know in the Phaedrus and the Republic, namely, the Ovpoc (t hum os) or 
dvpoeideg ( thumo-eides ), and the emdvpririKdv (epithumetikon ) or 
appetitive part. We have learned that the former of these is that part of 
the soul which is supposed to enable the immortal, rational part to con¬ 
trol the epithumetikon. It corresponds to the second class of Plato’s ideal 
state, the military guardians, which is subordinate to the class of philos¬ 
opher kings and is characterized by the virtue of bravery ( avdpeia, the 
element of force in government). 

In their formation of the human body, the celestial gods see to it that the 
mortal parts of the soul are given a place in the body where they will not be 
able to pollute the divine, immortal part, which resides in the head, any 
more than its confinement in the material body necessitates in accordance 
with Ananke} To this end they made the neck as a partition and boundary 
between the head and the breast. The thumos, being the higher of the two 
mortal parts of the soul, was given its seat in the heart, between the neck 
and the midriff, and thus closer to the head than the appetitive part. As 
Timaeus explains in accordance with the rational form motive, the pur¬ 
pose of this is that the thumos “might be able to listen to the reasoning of 
the nous and, in concert with this, forcibly restrain the power of the de¬ 
sires, whenever these do not willingly obey the command from the cita- 

zo peza zovzo Ovpzdv ompa avzfj Tcepierdpvevaav dxwd re Jtav to acbpa eSoaav. 
(“They [i.e., the celestial gods], imitating him [the demiurge], after they had re¬ 
ceived from him the immortal principle of the soul, clothed it with a mortal body 
and gave it the whole body as a vehicle.”) 

1 Ibid., 69 D-E: Ka'i Sia zavza Si) aeflopevoi piaiveiv to Oeiov, on pi) n&oa fjv 
avdyiai, ycopig ekeIvov KazoiKitgovcnv sic dXXriv zov acopazog oiKpoiv to Ovr/rov 
(“And now, since they were no doubt afraid to pollute the divine part by these [mor¬ 
tal parts], insofar as this was not altogether necessary [in accordance with Ananke], 
they housed the mortal apart from this in another place in the body.”) 
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del” (i.e., the head as the seat of the anima rationalis ).' According to 
Plato, the rational part of the soul, as the headquarters of sense perception, 
is the first part to become aware of wrong behavior in a particular region 
of the body. It thereupon sends a message to the part of the soul residing in 
the heart. This sets the blood boiling and, flowing out through all the 
veins, it passes on to every sentient part of the body the message from rea¬ 
son that they must obey the latter. 1 2 

The appetitive part of the soul, which is set on food and drink and every¬ 
thing else that is necessary for life, is assigned its seat in the belly, where 
the stomach is set up as a sort of manager for the body’s sustenance. 
Timaeus graphically describes how the appetitive part is here “tethered 
like a wild animal, which, since it is firmly joined to us, must still be pro¬ 
vided for if a mortal race is to be able to exist. In order that, always feeding 
at the manger and dwelling as far as possible from the deliberative part of 
the soul, it might cause the least possible tumult and clamor and allow the 
higher part to deliberate in peace concerning what is beneficial for the 
welfare of the whole - for these reasons they [i.e., the celestial gods] sta¬ 
tioned it there.” 3 


1 Ibid., 70 A: iva zov Aoyov Kazr/Koov ov Koivrj pez’ ekeivov [Ha to zwv imOvpiwv 
kotexoi yivog, ondz' ek rfjg aKpoKoAewg zw t’ eki zaypazi Kai Aoyco ppSapf) 
jzeiOeadai ekov idiAoi. (Translation in text.) 

2 Ibid., 70 A-B: zi)v Si Si) Kapdiav appa twv QAeflcdv Kai zzpyriv zov nepK/iEpopivov 
Kaza navza zd piAp ac/ioSpcog aipazog sig zi)v Sopv<f>opiKi)v ohcrjoi v Kaziazpaav, 
'iva oze SjEoeie zd zov dvpov pivog zov Aoyov napayysiAavzog, dig zig aSiKog nepi 
avza yiyvEzai npalgig eigwdev rj Kai zig and zwv evSodev imOvpiwv, otgiwg Sia 
navzwv zcov ozevwjzwv tz&v ooov aioOriziKov ev zw awpazi zwv ze 7tapaK£A£V(T£wv 
Kai cmEiAwv aioOavdpsvov yiyvoizo £7zrjKoov Kai inoizo 7idvzr\ Kai zd piAziazov 
ovzwg iv avzoig jzacnv pyspovEiv iw (“The heart, then, the knot of the veins and 
the fountain of the blood, which courses impetuously through all the members, they 
established as a guardhouse, in order that, when the thumos should boil with anger at 
a message from reason that something wrong is happening in the members, whether 
this comes from without or from the desires within, then every sentient member in 
the body might, through all the narrow channels, swiftly perceive the commands and 
threats and hearken completely, and thus suffer the best part to be leader among 
them all.”) 

3 Ibid., 70 D-71 A: zd Si Si) aizwv ze Kai tzozcSv imOvpriziKdv zrjg y/vxfjg Kai oawv 
ivSsiav Sia zi)v zov awpazog iax el <l>vcnv, zovzo sig zd pszalgv zwv ze tppsvcov Kai 
zov npdg zov opcftaAov opov KazwKioav, olov </>azvriv iv anavzi zovzw zw zonw zfj 
zov awpazog zpotpr) ZEKzpvapEvor Kai KaziSr/aav Si) zd zoiovzov ivzavda wg 
Opippa aypiov, zpi^eiv Si ^vvr/ppivov ava/Kaiov, EiiiEp zi piAAoi nozi Ovr/zov 
ioEodai yevog. iv' ovv aei vepopevov npog dazvrj Kai dzi noppwzazw zov 
ffovAevopivov kozoikovv, Oopvfiov Kai /3oi)v cog iAaxiozriv napixov, zd 
Kpaziazov Kad' ijavxiav zzepi zov jzaai Koivrj lgvp<j>£povzog iw PovAeveaOai, Sia 
zavza ivzavd'eSoaav avzw zpv zatgiv. (Translation in text.) 
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c. The Liver as the Seat of pavreia (Divination). Theoria’s 
Depreciation of Prophecy 

In this connection, a special function is assigned to the liver. The 
appetitive part of the soul is unable to understand the reasoning of the 
rational part. Even if it should somehow become aware of this, it would 
not be in its nature to take heed, whereas by day and night it constantly 
lets itself be guided by eidola (sensible images) and phantasms. In view 
of this, the liver was formed as a seat for the art of divination. 

The intention here was that the influence emanating from the reason 
would make impressions of its thoughts upon this organ, which would re¬ 
ceive them like a mirror and reflect back visible images. This influence 
strikes fear into the appetitive part, “when, making use of the liver’s inher¬ 
ent bitterness, with threatening severity it suffuses this throughout the 
whole liver, causing bilious colors to appear in it, and by contracting this 
organ produces pain and loathing. On the other hand, when an inspiration 
from the mind evokes contrary images of gentleness, then making use of 
the sweetness that is likewise inherent in the liver, it puts the part of the 
soul that resides in the region of the liver into a gentle and joyful mood and 
makes it by night to pass its time sleeping in the tranquil exercise of divi¬ 
nation by dreams, since it has no part in intelligence and rational under¬ 
standing.” 1 2 Timaeus argues that “we have good reason to believe that the 
art of divination is actually a divine gift to human unwisdom, since no one 
in his normal, rational consciousness [evvovg] partakes of divine and true 
divination, but only when his power of understanding is chained in sleep 
or he is made delirious by disease or divine possession [evGovoiaap6g\f~ 
The high regard in which Plato continued to hold the art of divination 
[pavreia] in the Phaedrus, 3 where he placed it in the same class with po¬ 
etry, eros, and philosophy itself as a ‘form of divine madness,’ has there¬ 
fore declined sharply, although he still grants it a certain useful function in 
reason’s mastery of sensual desire. Now Platonic theoria can only view 
the prophetic gift as an expression of sensuous fantasy that is tied to the 
matter principle. As such it belongs to the lowest part of the soul, and its 
only use is to curb sensual desires, which are altogether impervious to un¬ 
derstanding and rational discourse. 

In surveying the theory of the soul developed in the Timaeus, one is im- 

1 Ibid., 71 A ff. As I see it, the phrase rijv jtepi to pnap Yvyfjgpoipav lends no sup¬ 
port to Galen’s often cited assertion that Plato regarded the liver as the seat of the 
appetitive part of the soul. See Galen’s commentary on the Timaeus, published by 
Schroder. 

2 Ibid., 71 E: i/cavdv Se appeiov, cog pavriKpv aQpoovvp dedg dvOpconivp SeScokev 
ovSeig yap evvovg etyaKTExai pavxiKijg evdeov ko'i aApOovg, aAA' rj xaO' vjcvov 
xpv t fjg cjrpovptJECog neSpOeig Svvapiv rj Sia vooov, rj 8ia nva evdovoiacrpdv 
napaAAdtgag. (Translation in text.) 

3 Phaedrus, 244 B. 
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mediately struck by its dual relation to the Republic’s conception. In its 
trichotomistic construction it ties in with the latter; but at the same time it 
departs from it in principle by conceiving the immortal part of the soul as a 
composite or mixed structure. In the manner that it conceives the relation 
between the immortal form-soul and the earthly, material body, the 
Timaeus' theory of the soul also forms a distinct continuation of the Or- 
phic-Pythagorean line. We have been able to trace this conception ever 
since the Phaedo. The three parts of the soul are not conjoined into a unity 
by the bond of a divine harmonia, for in terms of its ousia (ontic form) 
only the immortal part of the soul is a mathematical harmony. Its mixture 
with the mortal parts of the soul is conceived as a result of Ananke, which 
is inimical to the pure form principle and causes the pollution and defile¬ 
ment of the anima rationalis. And it is the incarnation of the immortal soul 
in an earthly body subject to the matter principle that makes this mixture 
necessary. 

d. The Timaeus' Theory of the Soul Is More Fruitful for Em¬ 
pirical Science Than the Thomistic-Aristotelian Theory 

In spite of his still primitive knowledge of the physical-chemical, ana¬ 
tomical, physiological, and psychological aspects of temporal human 
existence, Plato, in his trichotomistic understanding of the soul's con¬ 
struction, is nevertheless on the track of an important truth regarding the 
complicated structure of the human being’s temporal form of existence. 
Only his lack of insight into the fundamental religious unity - the im¬ 
mortal soul in its scriptural sense - prevents him from giving a correct 
scientific interpretation of this state of affairs. 

Plato’s theory of the soul stands in contrast to the Scholastic, Thomistic 
conception, which I shall later discuss at length. On the latter view, the hu¬ 
man souk in the sense of anima rationalis, is held to be an immortal sim¬ 
ple substance that, as the sole form of the material body, must also per¬ 
form all the sentient-psychical and vegetative functions. If one compares 
these two theories, one cannot but recognize that the Platonic conception, 
notwithstanding its lack of strict metaphysical rigor, is beyond question 
more penetrating and scientifically fruitful. That is to say, Plato can do far 
more justice to the diverse structures of temporal human existence than 
the monistic theory of the soul of Thomistic Scholasticism can. Any no¬ 
tion, however, that the Platonic theory in the Timaeus is capable of being 
accommodated to the Christian conception of the soul, as Augustinian 
Scholasticism attempted to do, betrays a lack of insight into the indissolu¬ 
ble connection between this theory and the religious ground-motive of 
Greek thought. 

e. The Timaeus' Theory of the Soul against the Background 
of the Homeric Conception 

We may recall how a distinction could be perceived as early as Homer 
(partly following Onians' interpretation) between the psyche, in the 
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sense of the intangible, individual shadow form ( eidolon ) of the human 
personality that continues to exist in Hades, the thumos, as the breath- 
soul endowed with intelligence and feeling that resides in the breast, 
and the blood-soul, which forms the principle of vitality. In view of this, 
Comford is very likely correct in thinking that Plato’s trichotomistic 
conception is rooted in this primeval religious picture and has merely 
transformed the latter in accordance with Platonic theoria. This entire 
conception bears the impress of the form-matter motive. 

f The Maladies of the Soul under the Influence of Ananke 
In the final part of the dialogue, Plato’s spokesman Timaeus sets forth 
how the human soul can be induced by Ananke, which has joined it to 
the material body, to fall into a condition in which the rational part is no 
longer capable of guiding human action. Conversely, a soul that is too 
strong for the particular body to which it is joined can make the latter ill 
through intense intellectual activity. 1 

In speaking of the inability of some men to restrain their profligate de¬ 
sire for sensual pleasure, Timaeus appeals to the Socratic adage that no 
one is voluntarily bad. 2 Sexual intemperance, for example, thus arises 
largely from the condition of one particular material (the marrow, the sub¬ 
stance of sperm in Plato’s primitive conception), which floods the body 
with moisture owing to the porosity of the bones. “And in nearly every 
case that is called incontinence in pleasure, the reproach that men act this 
way voluntarily is unjustified. No one is voluntarily bad, but man be- 

1 Ibid., 87 E-88 B: d>g omv re ev amw y/vxi) KpeizTcov ovaa acbpamg nepidvpwg 
icrxn, Siaaeiovaa nav avid evSoOev voacov epmjrilricn, Ka'i orav eig nvag 
paOijoeig Kai ^pTijaeig IgvvTovcog irj, kotottikei, SiSaxag r’ av Kai paxag ev 
Hoyoig 7toiovpevr\ Sripoaia Kai iSia Si' epiScov Kai (piXoveiKiag yiyvopevmv 
Sicmvpov avro noiovaa Xvei, Kai pevpaza EKayovaa, mv leyopivcov iazpmv 
anamoa zovg nXeiazovg, za avaizia ainaoOai koiei' atopa re orav avpeya Kai 
vjiepyv/ov apiKpa tgvp^veg aoOevei te Siavoia yevrizai, Sittwv emdvpicov ovacov 
0 vast Kaf avOpcdnovg, Sia awpa pev zpoQfjg, Sia Se to Oeiototov tcov ev i)piv 
fipovrjoEwg, ai mv Kpeirrovog Kivr/aeig Kpamvoai Kai to pev acfiETepov 
avlgovaai, to Se zrjg yvxfjg Kax/idv Kai Svapadeg apvpvov te noiovaai ti)v 
peyiazriv voaov apadiav ivanepyatlovTai. (“When the soul in it [i.e., the living be¬ 
ing] is too strong for the body and of a fiery temperament, she convulses the whole 
body and fills it inwardly with ailments; she destroys it, when she throws herself in¬ 
tently into learning and research, just as, in teaching and disputation, whether public 
or private, she inflames and consumes it through the quarrels and rivalry that thereby 
arise, and by bringing on rheums deludes most so-called physicians, since they seek 
to blame the blameless part. On the other hand, when a large body, too strong for the 
soul, is joined to a small and feeble mind, then, since the desires natural to man are 
of two kinds - viz., desire of food for the body and desire of rational discermnent for 
the divine part in us - the motions of the stronger part prevail and, by increasing 
their own power, while they make that of the soul dull, slow to leam, and forgetful, 
produce in the soul the worst of all maladies, namely, stupidity.”) 

2 Ibid., 86 D. 
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comes bad because of a certain faulty condition of his body and a poor ed¬ 
ucation, and such things come upon him against his will as hateful disor¬ 
ders.” 1 

It is not Plato’s intention here to argue for a moral fatalism, much less a 
modem, materialistic determinism. His whole argument can be under¬ 
stood solely in the light of the Greek form-matter motive. The rational part 
of the soul is by nature good, since it owes its origin entirely to the 
form-power of the divine nous. Nevertheless, its attachment to the mate¬ 
rial body, and the combination with the two mortal parts of the soul that 
this necessitates, subject it to influences from Ananke that can render it 
wicked and diseased beyond the will of either the human being or the 
demiurge. Plato is of the opinion that a proper bodily paideia can be bene¬ 
ficial in the cases in question. In this context, one is again struck by his 
surprisingly acute observation of the facts - at least in view of the state of 
biological and medical knowledge at that time - coupled with his com¬ 
plete lack of insight into the religious root of evil. 

6. Ananke as the Errant Cause and the Persuasive Power 
of the Divine Nous. The Conception of the Good and the 
Evil World-Soul in the Laws and the Epinomis 

a. Ananke as Blind Causality and the Modern Concept of 
Mechanical Causation 

Once he has completed, in the second part of the dialogue, his detailed 
account of everything in the cosmos that can be attributed to the divine 
nous and the formative causality of its idea tou agathou (rd did Nov 
5e5ripiovpyripeva), Plato turns to the second great theme of his inquiry, 
namely, the matter principle, which in opposition to the form principle 
serves as the autonomous origin of the disorderly motions (the 
nXavcopevr] airia). Ananke, in its original religious sense of incalcula¬ 
ble destiny, now makes its entry in his argument. 

The cosmos is bom of a mixture, a “systasis” [ovoraoi c] of Ananke and 
nous. “The divine nous rules over Ananke [only] by persuasion, whereby 
he induces it to lead the majority of things that come into being to the best 
possible state.” 2 

As a demiurge, however, this nous is nothing more than a form-giver. 

1 Ibid., to Si ailriQig, i) nepi za d</>poSiaia ancoXacjia xaza zb noXv pipoq Sia zpv 
ivoq yevovg ilgiv vno pavozpzog bazcdv iv acdpazi pucbSp Ka'i vypaivovaav vooog 
ysvyfjg yiyove. Ka'i ayeSov Si) jzavza bnooa i)Sovcdv mpazEia Kai oveiSog cog 
ekovzcov Aiyezai zwv kokcov, ovk opQwq oveiSi^Ezai. Kcacogpiv yap ekcdv ovSeiq■ 
Sia Si 7tovripav ilgiv ziva zov ocbpazoq tcai cmaiSEVzov zpo</>r]v o xaicbq yiyvezai 
KaKog. Tzavzi Si zavza iyOpd Kai aKovzi jzpoayiyvEzai. (Translation in text.) 

2 Timaeus, 47 e-48 a: Ta piv ovv KapEXnXvdoza zcov Eipnpivcov kXt] v hpayicov 
imSiSEiKzai za Sia vov SESripioopyppiva■ Ssi Si Kai za Si’ avayKng yiyvopsva 
zm Abya> TtapaOioOai. pEpiypivn yap ovv i) zovSe zov Koapov yivscng it, avayKrtg 
ze Kai vov ovozdoEcog iyEvvrjdiy vov Si dvdyKpg apyovzog zed nsidsiv avzpv zcov 
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He is not the Creator, whose omnipotence is confronted by no autono¬ 
mous opposing power. Being a divine “engineer,” he is in need of a “mate¬ 
rial,” and this has its own irrational, blind nature (physis) and sets limits to 
his power to actualize the good. In accordance with the nature {physis ) of 
matter, the working of Ananke follows tuche (chance) and proceeds with¬ 
out law or order, plan or objective. * 1 

The modem concept of a law of nature, which arose under the influence 
of the humanistic science ideal and has been abandoned again in the most 
recent development of natural science, implies that phenomena are com¬ 
pletely determined. This conception is as intrinsically foreign to Plato’s 
conceptual domain as it was to that of all his predecessors. For Plato, the 
concept of law and order (;nomos kai taxis ) is completely bound up with 
the form principle, which operates according to a rational, purposive 
plan. 2 The causality that stems from Ananke is characterized as a “cooper¬ 
ative cause” (fvvaiTta). Although the demiurge makes use of this in order 
to actualize the idea of the good as much as possible in the cosmos, it re¬ 
tains its own character and origin. 3 


yiyvopevcov xa ixeioTa etx'i to PeXxiaxov ayeiv, xavxrj Kara xavxa xe Si' avayKiig 
r/xxopevrig vno neidovg epfipovog ovxco Kax’ apxag tgvviaxaxo xoSe to nav. ex xig 
ovv fj yeyove, Kaxa xavxa dvxcog epei, pucxeov Kai to xrjg TxHavcopdvpg elSog 
aixiag fj pdpeiv txe(/)vkev. (“The foregoing presentation, except for a few trifles, has 
displayed what has come about due to the formative power of nous. But we must 
now set forth next to this the things brought forth by Ananke. For the generation of 
this cosmos was a mixed result of the combination of Ananke and nous. The divine 
nous ruled over Ananke by persuading it to lead the greatest part of the things that 
come into being to their best condition; in this manner and on this principle, conse¬ 
quently, this cosmos was fashioned in the beginning by the victory of rational per¬ 
suasion over Ananke. If, then, someone really is to explain how the universe came 
into existence on this basis, he must work into his explanation also the nature of the 
chaotic [disorderly] cause - in what manner it is able by its nature to cause motion.”) 

1 Ibid., 46 D-E: xdv Sd vov Kai dmanjppg dpaaxpv avayKri xag xfjg eptfpovog (jyvaewg 
aixiag npdxag pexaSidKeiv, oaai Se vn ciXXcov Kivovpdvwv, exepa Se dig avayKiig 
kivovvxcov yiyvovxai, Sevxdpag. 7xonixdov Sf Kaxa xavxa Kai ijpiv Xekteo pdv 
ap^dxepa xa xdv aixidv ydvp, xcopig Se oaai pexa vov KaXdv Kai ayaOdv 
Sripiovpyoi Kai oaai povcoOeiaai (fpovijaecog to xvxov axaKxov EKdaxoxe 
Etgepydtfovxai. (“But a lover of nous [thought] and knowledge must necessarily first 
investigate the causes that belong to the rational nature, and only in the second place 
those belonging to things that are moved by others and in accordance with Ananke 
set others in motion. We too, then, should proceed accordingly; we must speak of 
both kinds of cause, but distinguish those causes that work by means of nous and, by 
lending form, produce what is good and beautiful, from those which, destitute of ra¬ 
tional discernment, have their several effects according to tuche and without order.”) 

2 As Comford rightly observes, op.cit., p.167. 

3 Timaeus, 46 C: Tam ovv Tidvx’ eaxi xdv tgvvaixicov, oig deog v/xr/pExovai xph^ai 
xi]v xov apiaxov Kaxa to Svvaxdv iSeav dnoxekdv. (“These all belong, then, to the 
cooperative causes, which God employs as means in order to actualize [in his work] 
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b. Reason Is Not the Unique Source of Motion. Cornford ’s 
Incorrect View 

Plato is only concerned to combat his predecessors’ view that this coop¬ 
erative factor is the sufficient cause or origin of the entire cosmos. * 1 The 
notion advanced by Cornford in his commentary, which otherwise 
evinces a fine study of detail, is therefore incorrect. There Cornford de¬ 
fends the view that Plato sought the unique cause of motion in the 
world-soul, as that which moves itself, a notion on which the Cam¬ 
bridge professor also bases his hypothesis of the purely mythological 
character of the demiurge. 2 In this view, Plato has the disorderly causes 
originating in the irrational workings of the world-soul. Rather than 
supporting all this, however, the text in fact contradicts it. 3 For Plato 
clearly states that the disorderly cause produces motion in accordance 
with its own nature, and this statement is worked out in detail in his fur¬ 
ther exposition. It would seem that Cornford approached the dualistic 


the idea of the best as far as possible.”) 

1 Ibid ., 46 D: (directly continuing the previous quotation): Sotga^exai Se xmo xmv 
nAeiaxcov ov tgwaixia aAX aina eivai xwv Txavxav, yv%ovxa Kai Oeppaivovxa 
Kpyvvvxa re Kai Sia/eovxa Kai oaa xoiavxa cmepya^opeva. Adyov Se ovSeva 
ovSe vow eig ovSev Sward e/eiv etrxi. (“But most men think that that which has 
the power to cool and to heat, to compact and to make flow, and everything that has 
similar effects, is not a cooperative cause, but the [sole] cause of all things. This 
[opinion], however, is devoid of all sense and understanding.”) 

2 Cornford, op.cit., p. 197. 

3 In the same passage, Cornford maintains that it follows from Timaeus 46 D that the 
unique source of motion in the cosmos lies in the world-soul. This is not at all evi¬ 
dent in the passage cited, however. The text reads as follows (directly continuing the 
previous quotation): rwv yap draw cp vow povco Kxaadai jxpocrrjKei, AeKxeov 
y/v/hv xovxo Se aopaxov, nvp Se Kai vScop Kai app Kai yrj acopaxa navxa opaxa 
yeyove. xdv Se vov Kai emaxrjprig epacxxi)v avayKri xag xfjg eptypovog Qvoecog 
aixiag npcoxagpexaSuoKeiv, oaai Se vn' aAAcov Kivovpevcov, exepa Se eg avayKr/g 
kivovvxcov yiyvovxai, Sevxepag. (“We must rather call that which alone can prop¬ 
erly acquire knowledge of beings soul. But this is invisible, whereas fire, water, air, 
and earth are visible bodies. He who aspires to knowledge [nous] and science, how¬ 
ever, must investigate the primary causes of the nature that works rationally, while 
that which imparts motion by means of other things in accordance with Ananke be¬ 
longs among the secondary causes.”) Plato thus makes an explicit contrast in this 
passage between the nature that works with understanding, the primary cause of 
whose motion can lie only in the soul, and the visible bodies - fire, water, air, and 
earth - which are set in motion by something else and themselves (in accordance 
with Ananke) set other things in motion. That which is moved by something else nat¬ 
urally cannot be a primary cause or source of motion. It is precisely in the continua¬ 
tion of Plato's account, however, that it is made clear that the source of the disor¬ 
derly, chaotic motion is to be sought in a principle that is itself invisible, but still re¬ 
mains in complete antithesis to the nous. Plato expressly teaches that the visibility of 
bodies itself originates in the divine form-giving process. The fallacy of Comford’s 
interpretation is thus evident here. 
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theory of the Timaeus in terms of the conception put forth later in the 
Laws and the Epinomis; but the text resists this interpretation. 

c. The Description of Chaos 

Plato now moves on to the second principle of origin in his inquiry into 
the genesis of the world. He undertakes to describe the chaos, where 
fire, air, water, and earth were still found in an incorporeal and disor¬ 
derly condition and presented a semblance of the cyclical flux of oppo¬ 
sites as Heraclitus had conceived this. 1 The actual principle of life is ab¬ 
sent here, however, since Plato explicitly ascribes the origin of this to 
the soul; and Heraclitus' doctrine of logos is likewise eliminated. 

In this chaotic stage, according to Plato, we actually cannot yet speak of 
fire, air, water, and earth as bodies having definite form. All that is present 
is “something like this” (to toiovtov; cf. 49 B) that is subject to continual 
change. At this point there are as yet no things, but only powers 
0 dunameis ) without form ( eidos ) and number, which do indeed display a 
few characteristics traits (ixvrj) of their own proper nature, “but are found 
altogether in a condition such as we may expect in the absence of 
form-giving divine nous.” 2 

d. The Chora as the Third Genus of That Which Comes 
into Being 

One may ask whether in this chaos, with its constant fluid progression 
through contrary states, there is nothing that is abiding and permanent. 

1 Ibid., 49 B-C: npazov piv d Sr] vvv vScop mvopaKapev, ni]yvvpevov, cog Sokovpev, 
XiOovg Kai yrjv yiyvopevov opcbpev, zpKopEvov Si Ka'i Sianpivopevov av zavzov 
zovzo nvevpa Kai aipa, tgvyKavOivza Si aipa nvp, dvdna2.iv Si nvp avynpiOiv 
Kai KazacrflEcrOiv eig iSiav aniov avOig aipog, Kai 7zd2.iv aipa igvviovza Kai 
nvKvovpevov vitfiog Kai opixXi]v, ek Si zovzcov in paXXov £vpmXovpivcov piov 
vScop, it, vSazog Si yrjv Kai XiOovg avOig, kvkXov te ovzw SiaSiSovza sig aXXi]Xa, 
cog fiaivEzai, zi]v yivscnv. (“First we see what we just now called water, when it is 
compacted, becoming (as we imagine) stone and earth, but this very same thing 
again, when it is rarefied and dissolved, becoming vapor and air; inflamed air be¬ 
coming fire; fire, when condensed and extinguished, passing back again into the 
form of air, but air, by coming together and being compacted, into clouds and mist; 
from these, when they are compressed still more, flowing water, and from water 
once more earth and stones; and thus, as it appears, the passage of one into the other 
is effected by a circle.”) 

2 Ibid., 53 A-B: Kai to piv Sr] npo zovzov navza zavz’ ei/ev aXoywg Kai apizpcog ■ 
oze S' ETZExeipEizo Koopsiodai zo jzav, nvp nprnov Kai vScop Kai yrjv Kai aipa 
ixvr] piv i/ovza avzcbv avza, navzanaoi ys prjv SiaKsipsva coansp siKog e/eiv 
anav ozav anrj zivdg Osog, ovzw Si) zoze nstfivKoza zavza npcozov SiEcrxripazioazo 
EiSeai ze Kai apiOpoig. (“And before that, all these [i.e., fire, air, water, and earth] 
were without proportion and measure. But when [the divine nous] undertook to put 
the universe in order, at first fire, water, air, and earth, which were already distin¬ 
guished by certain character traits, were altogether in a condition as one can expect 
for anything when the deity is absent from it. Such being their nature at that time, it 
first molded them by means of shapes and numbers.”) 
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Plato holds that there is, and he now introduces the well-known but 
highly mysterious /copa {chord) as a third genus ( genos ) in the process 
which brings the cosmos into being. The first genus is the eternally 
self-identical, intelligible form-world of the eide, ungenerated and im¬ 
perishable, which neither receives anything into itself from without nor 
itself enters into anything else, and is invisible - the Gegenstand (ob¬ 
ject) of theoretical thought alone. 

The second genus is the world of the visible, generated forms of our 
cosmos, which bear the same names as their eidetic models and are copies 
of them. These are perpetually subject to motion and change, to coming 
into being in a certain place and passing away out of it, and they appre¬ 
hend solely by doxa (opinion and belief), which involves sense percep¬ 
tion. The third genus is the %cq pa (chora), which is everlasting and imper¬ 
ishable; it provides a seat for all that comes into being, but is itself invisi¬ 
ble, accessible not to sense perception, but “only to a sort of bastard con¬ 
cept, and hardly an object of belief.” 1 

Just before this Plato has called the chora the “receptacle” and the 
“mother of all that comes into being,” while the eidos, as the model for 
sensible forms, is compared with a “father,” and that which comes into be¬ 
ing with the “offspring” of these two. 2 The chora remains always the 
same, and in this selfsame existence it therefore never takes on the fea¬ 
tures of things that come into being within it. 3 Of itself it has no visible 
qualities, but in this nonsensible mode of existence it “partakes in some 
puzzling way in the intelligible and is very difficult to grasp.” 4 In other 
words, the chora is not an object of sense perception, but of theoretical ab- 

1 Ibid., 51 E-52 B: tovtcov Si omcog exovtcov opoXoyriTEOv ev piv elvai to Kara 
Tama eiSog ixov, dyivvrjTov xai avcoXeOpov, ome eig iavTO eiaSexopevov aXXo 
aXXoOev ome amo eig ct2.Ho not idv, aopamv Se xai aXXcog dvaiodrimv, tovto, o 
Si) voijaig eiXrixEV iniaxoneiv to Si opcovvpov dpoiov re ekeivco Semepov, 
aiadpTov, yewrirov, necpopiipivov aei, yiyvopevov te ev tivi tottw koi nd2.iv 
ekeWev anoXXvpevov, Solgri pei aiadpaecog nepiXijnTov rpirov Si ai) yivog dv to 
T fjg xcdpag aei, </>6opdv ov npoaSexopevov, eSpav Si napexov oaa exei yiveaiv 
naaiv, amd Si pef avaiadriaiag oktov Xoyiapw nvi vodcp, poyig kiotov. (Sub¬ 
stance of passage translated in text.) 

2 Ibid., 50 D: tcai Sp xai npoaeiKaaai npinei to piv Sexopevov pr/rpi, to S oOev 
naTpi, vi)v Si peTalgv romcov </>vaiv EKyovcp (“and therefore it is fitting to compare 
the receptacle to a mother, the model to a father, and the nature that comes into be¬ 
ing between these two to the offspring.”) 

3 Ibid., 50 B: Tamov ampv aei npoappTiov ek yap Tfjg iavrijg to napanav ovk 
etgioTOTai Svvapecog. (“it [i.e., the receptacle] is to be characterized as always 
self-identical, for it never departs from its own nature.”) 

4 Ibid., 51 A: Tamov ovv xai tco to tcov ndvTcov aei te ovtcov koto nav iavrnv 
noXXaKig d<j>opoicopaTa KaXcog piXXovn SixeaOai navTcov EKTog amw npoar/KEi 
nec/rvKEvai tcov eiScov, Sid 8rj tt)v tov yeyovomg opamv xai navTcog aiadpTov 
pr/ripa xai vnoSoxpr M^re yfjvprjTE aipapr/TE nvp pr/TE vScop Xiycopev, prjTE oaa 
ek tovtcov pi)T£ it; cov Tama yiyovev aXX' avopamv eiSog n xai apoptpov, 
navSexig, peTaXapfidvov Si anopcoTaTa mj tov votjtov koi SvaaXcoTOTamv amo 
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straction, even though it cannot be grasped in a genuine concept. 
e. The Chora Is Not Empty Space (Baumker) 

What did Plato mean by this choral Baumker thought that it can only 
be understood as empty space, and many have adopted this position. * 1 
Plato’s description of the chaos, however, where “something like” fire, 
air, earth, and water are in constant, disorderly, and unbalanced motion, 
is of itself a sufficient refutation of this interpretation; for without ques¬ 
tion the chora is completely filled with these powers, which in their 
chaotic state are yet indeterminable. Plato states the matter explicitly. 
As clearly distinct visible bodies, the four elements have their intelligi¬ 
ble models in the eternal world of the eide; 2 but in their unordered state 
they belong to the chora and cannot be detached from it. 3 

In Timaeus 50 C, Plato expressly calls the chora an eKj.io.yewv, that is, a 
neutral plastic “stuff’ in which impressions are made. This “stuff’ is set in 
motion and altered by the corporeal forms that enter it, and on account of 
these forms it appears at one time in one way and at another time in an- 


Xeyovreg ov yrevaopeOa. (“In the same way, that which is destined to receive faith¬ 
fully, through its whole being and many times over, the likenesses of all intelligible 
and eternal ontic fonns, is properly in its own nature free of all these [visible forms]. 
For this reason, then, the mother and receptacle of all that has come into being visi¬ 
ble and wholly perceptible to the senses must not be called earth or air or fire or wa¬ 
ter, nor given the name of anything that has arisen from these or from which these 
have arisen. But we shall not speak falsely if we maintain that it is an invisible and 
formless nature [eidos], all-receiving, which partakes in some puzzling way of the 
intelligible [the objects of thought] and is most difficult to grasp.”) 

1 Clemens Baumker, Das Problem der Materie in der grieschischen Philosophie: Eine 
historisch-kritische Untersuehung (Munich: Aschendorf, 1890), p. 177. 

2 Timaeus 51 B-E: Cf. Sophist, 266 B, where the following products of the form- 
power of the divine nous are listed: ourselves and all other living beings, and the ele¬ 
ments of the latter - fire, water, and the like. 

3 According to Comford, op.cit., p. 190, Plato regarded even the four yet unformed 
qualities as copies of the eidetic models of fire, water, earth, and air. For the elemen¬ 
tary geometric form of the pyramid, which the demiurge gives to fire, is invisible, 
while Plato explicitly speaks of the fire in the chora as a quality such as can be seen. 
This inteipretation serves as its own refutation, however. Plato argues time and 
again that a sensible copy of an eidetic form is always the product of the form-giv¬ 
ing activity of the divine nous. In the chaos, however, he already has “something 
like” fire, air, water, and earth appearing, which in this chaotic state are still without 
eidos and number. Although these do display a few characteristic traits of their own 
nature, they are all found together in such a condition as may be expected in the ab¬ 
sence of the divine nous. The copies of “fire in itself’ are always corporeal, and this 
corporeal nature indeed arises only through the imparting of geometric form. The el¬ 
ementary geometric corpuscles may be invisible, but in the macrodimension of corpo¬ 
real fire, their combination results in a corporeal form that becomes perceptible to the 
senses. 
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other way to the senses. Plato also explicitly remarks in this connection 
that these things that pass into and out of the chora are always copies 
(piur'iitaza) of the ontic forms (eicle) having true being. 1 He then states in 
51 A that the receptacle may be called neither earth, nor air, nor fire, nor 
water, nor anything that has arisen from these elements, but is rather an 
“invisible and unformed [amorphous] nature [ eidos] that receives all 
things into itself and partakes in some puzzling way of the noeton [the in¬ 
telligible].” 2 

Timaeus 52 E has this in addition to say about the chora, that it is filled 
with dunameis (powers) that are unlike and out of balance with one an¬ 
other. Because of this, there was no equipoise in any of its parts, but it was 
shaken throughout and by its own motion in return set these dunameis in 
(disorderly) motion. Consequently, the latter were continually being sepa¬ 
rated and carried in different directions, “just as in a winnowing basket 
and other instruments for sifting grain, where the heavier ingredients fall 
in one place, while the lighter (the chaff) are thrown elsewhere.” 3 In the 
same manner, fire, air, water, and earth in their still chaotic and unformed 
state were shaken by the chora, which had the motion of a winnowing bas¬ 
ket, sifting apart the most unlike dunameis and forcing together those 
which were most like one another. 4 


1 Timaeus, 50 C: Siycxai re yap aei xa Tidvxa Kai popdpv ovScpiav noxi ovScvi 
xcov Eiaiovxcov opoiav EiXpcpEV ovSapfj ovSapcog ■ EKpayeiov yap Qvoei navxi 
Keixai, Kivovpevov re Kai Siaa/ppaxi^opEvov vno xcov Eiaiovxcov, tpaivsxai Se Si’ 
EKsiva aXXoxE aAAoiov xd Si siaiovza Kai ilgwvxa xcov ovxcov asi pipr/paxa, 
zvncoOivxa an’ avxcov zponov ziva Svadpaaxov Kai Oavpaoxov, dv sioavdig 
pixipEV. (“For it is always receiving all things, and it has never, in any way what¬ 
ever, taken on any feature that is like any of the things that enter it. For by its nature 
it is the plastic stuff for everything, which is moved and transformed by the things 
that enter it, and on account of these it appears different at different times. But the 
things that pass in and out are always copies of the eternal ontic forms, modeled af¬ 
ter them in a hard to express and wonderful manner; we shall pursue this later.”) 

2 Ibid., 51 A-B. 

3 Ibid., 52 E-53 A. 

4 Ibid., 52 D-53 A: ovzog piv ovv Si) napa xfjg ipfjg ipjc/iov XoyiaOsig iv KstyaXam 
SeSooOco Xoyog, dv xe Kai /copav Kai yivscnv sivai, xpia xpi/rj, Kai npiv ovpavov 
ysviadai ■ xi)v Si ysvioEcog zidijvriv vypaivopivriv Kai nvpovpivrjv Kai xag yijg xe 
Kai aipog popQag SE/opivriv Kai oaa ahha xovxoig nadp Igwenszai ndayovaav 
navxoSanpv piv iSsiv </>aiv£odai, Sia Si xd pr)6’ opoicov Swapscov pijxs 
iaopponcov ipninXaadai Kaz’ oitSiv avzrjg ioopponsiv, aXX’ avcopaXag navxri 
xaXavxovpivriv osiEoOai piv iin’ ekeivwv avzijv, Kivovpivriv S’ aii naXiv ekeIvo 
a eieiv xd Si Kivovpeva aXXa aXXoae dei <f>ip£<j0ai SiaKpivopsva, coansp xd vno 
xav nXoKavcov xe Kai opyavcov xcov nepi xi]v xov aixov KaOapcnv GEwpsva Kai 
aviKpcopEva xd piv nvKva Kai fiapia dXXij, xd Si pava Kai Kovc/>a sig ixepav i£si 
dspopEva eSpav (“This, then, in my judgment is the conclusion of my reasoning: 
there were being, the chora, and becoming - three things differing in three ways - 
even before the heaven [the cosmos] came into being. Now the nurse of becoming, 
suffused with water and fire and receiving the qualities of earth and air, and being 
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f. The Chora as Hule 

In my view, all of these mutually supplementary descriptions point to a 
single conclusion. As a matter of fact, Plato understands the chora as a 
hule. That is, he conceives it as an unformed matter in the typically 
Greek sense of the word, a matter that has an original, disorderly motion 
by virtue of the chaotic powers dwelling within it. 

This interpretation is fully in keeping with Aristotle’s report that the 
oral tradition regarded the receptacle of the Timaeus as nothing other than 
the great and the small. * 1 The chora then is simply a further elaboration of 
the apeiron in the Philebus. It displays a surprising likeness to Anaximan¬ 
der’s conception of physis as arche, but with the fundamental difference 
that Plato de-deifies the apeiron and renders it soul-less in accordance 
with his dualistic conception of the religious ground-motive. 

We should take special note of the fact that Plato’s use of the term chora 
here has a demonstrable connection with chorein (jcopeiv), a verb he con¬ 
tinually uses to denote the Heraclitean conception of the matter principle, 
both in the Cratylus and the Philebus, and in the Timaeus itself. 2 3 In no 
case may the chora be understood as geometric space, as even Comford 
continues to do, even though for him it is “filled” space. This is clearly ev¬ 
ident from the opening of Plato’s account of the granting of corporeal 
form to fire, earth, water, and air by means of stereometric figures. For 
these figures have not only length and breadth, but also depth (fidOog), and 
since these three dimensions have a formal character within the cosmos 
that has come into being, they cannot as such belong to the chora? 

One can say at most that the chora, as the plastic material for the divine 

subject to all the other conditions that accompany these, had every sort of diverse 
appearance to the sight; but because it was filled with powers that were neither alike 
nor in balance with one another, there was no equipoise in any part of it; it was 
rather itself everywhere shaken unevenly by these powers, and by its motion shook 
them in return. And these powers, thus set in motion, were constantly being sepa¬ 
rated from one another and carried in different directions, just like that which is 
shaken and sifted by means of winnowing baskets and other instruments for cleaning 
grain, where the firm and heavy particles fall in one place, while the loose and light 
ones are carried elsewhere.”) 

1 Aristotle, Physics, 209 b 13. 

2 Cf Plato, Cratylus, 402 A: Aeyei kov HpaKAeixog on navxa /cope! Ka'i oiiSev 
pevei; cf. also Diels-Kranz, I; 22 [12]* Heraclitus, A.Fragm. 6, A. Fragm. 1, 8 and 
B.Fragm. 49 A and 91. Cf. Philebus, 24 D: npoxcopei yap Kai oil pevei ( Transla¬ 
tor's note: Here Dooyeweerd has used the second number, 12, instead of 22, when 
referring to Diels-Kranz. A.Fragm. 6 is a direct reference to Plato’s Cratylus and 
concerns what Dooyeweerd quotes. B.Fragm. 49 a and 91 have to do with the latter 
part of the sentence from the Cratylus, about the inability to step in the same river 
twice.) 

3 Timaeus, 53 C: Plpmxov pev Sr) rtvp Kai yfj Kai vScop Kai app on ocopaxa eon, 
SijUov kov Kai navxi. xd Se xov ocopaxog eiSog nav Kai [SdQog eyei. x6 Se pdOog av 
naoa avayKp n)v enineSov KepieiXptpevai (jiiioiv. (“In the first place, it is obvious 
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form-giving process, has to possess a certain (unformed) extended quality 
that is inherent in its nature. As we have also seen in the earlier cited quo¬ 
tations of Aristotle concering Plato's theory of the idea-numbers in his fi¬ 
nal period, one could speak of three as yet indeterminate demensions of 
this hute: longer-shorter, broader-narrower, and higher-lower. All that 
Plato meant by this, however, is that the corporeal forms, as it were, leave 
their impressions at various places in the neutral plastic stuff, just as he 
compares the chora to the gold in which diverse, changeable figures can 
be formed. 

Plato’s conception of the chora is actually the direct precursor of the 
Aristotelian conception of so-called prime matter ( npcorrj vfrj), that is, 
matter that is still completely unformed. The difference between these two 
lies solely in the fact that Aristotle denies any real existence to prime mat¬ 
ter, since in his line of thought matter, as pure potentiality (dunamis), can 
only come into actual existence through the ontic form. For Plato, by con¬ 
trast, the fundamental separation (chdrismos) between the intelligible 
world of forms and the sensible world of changing figures forbids any 
substantive combination between the principles of form and matter in the 
cosmos that has come into being. Because of this, Plato found himself 
compelled to conceive hide not just as a dunamis but also as a reality that 
exists in its own right. In this latter ever self-identical quality, it is the 
chiora, which remains always the same throughout all changing forms that 
it receives. Moreover, since the Sophist recognized identity as a funda¬ 
mental form of intelligible being, Plato says that the chora “partakes in 
some puzzling way in the intelligible,” even though it is conversely the di¬ 
alectical opposite of the form principle. 

In his mature conception, Aristotle too speaks of a hute noete, * 1 under¬ 
standing this as hide in the abstract category of quantitative extension. 
And just as Plato says that the nature of hide can be grasped only in a “bas¬ 
tard concept,” Aristotle expresses the same idea by making hute in itself 
accessible only to an analogical concept. I shall return to this matter at 
length in my account of the Aristotelian-Thomistic ontology. 

g. The Inner Antinomies in the Conception of the Chora. Plato 
and Anaxagoras 

That his conception of the chora is obscure and intrinsically antinomic 
can be attributed to nothing else than the internal dialectic of the reli¬ 
gious ground-motive of Greek thought. The principles of form and mat¬ 
ter are the dialectical, religious (and therefore absolute) opposites of 
each other; but they nevertheless cannot be grasped in isolation from 


to everyone that fire, earth, water, and air are bodies. But every form of body also 
has depth. Moreover, it is absolutely necessary that depth include in itself the nature 
of the plane.”) 

1 Translator's note: Intelligible matter. 
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each other. As soon as Plato attempts to describe matter in itself, that is, 
matter completely apart from the form principle, he falls into the same 
antinomies as Anaxagoras, whose notion of the original chaos underlies 
both the Platonic and the mature Aristotelian conceptions. 

Plato himself clearly perceived these antinomies. He endeavors to es¬ 
cape them by withholding from the dunameis of the chora - fire, air, wa¬ 
ter, and earth - the character of sharply defined, corporeal elements that 
Empedocles had given them. Instead, he merely calls them “something 
like this,” just as Anaxagoras had qualified the chremata as only seeds 
(spermata ) of corporeal objects with form. But in the chaotic movement 
of the chora , members of these dunameis that are “alike” are nevertheless 
thrust together and those that are “unlike” are driven in a different direc¬ 
tion. Because of this, fire, air, water, and earth, even though they may not 
properly be given these names in their unformed condition, must still al¬ 
ready “display a few characteristic traits of their own nature.” All distinct¬ 
ness and likeness, however, is due to ontic form alone. How then is it pos¬ 
sible that the totally unordered and formless dunameis of the chora al¬ 
ready possess a few characteristic traits of the nature of the four elements? 

h. The Chora and the Aristotelian Conception of Prime or 
Absolute Matter 

In order to evade this antinomy, Aristotle broke in his mature concep¬ 
tion with the Platonic chorismos between the intelligible world of forms 
and the sensible world of phenomena. Within the generated cosmos it¬ 
self, he has form and matter enter into a substantive conjunction, which 
makes it impossible in this cosmos for matter ever to have real existence 
apart from a self-subsistent form (forma substantialis). I shall later dem¬ 
onstrate in detail, however, that the internal dialectic of the Greek 
ground-motive prevented Aristotle from removing the Platonic choris- 
mos entirely, and that he too was at a loss to find a veritable synthesis 
between form and matter as antagonistic principles of origin. This 
antinomy could not fail to emerge in his anthropological conception as 
well, and, in combination with Christian conceptual motives, it would 
later undergo a further dialectical course of development in the Scholas¬ 
tic theory concerning the relation between soul and body. 

i. The Divine Reason’s Persuasion of Ananke in Aeschylus' 

Oresteia Tragedy 

All that remains for us here is to note that Plato’s description of the rela¬ 
tion between the form-giving divine nous and the Ananke of the matter 
principle displays a surprising, and almost verbatim, agreement with 
that presented by the Greek tragic poet Aeschylus in the third part of his 
renowned Oresteia trilogy. In the superb epilogue to his Timaeus com¬ 
mentary, a work to which I have referred often, Comford has pointed 
this out in detail. 

In the Timaeus, as we have seen, the generated cosmos is said to be a 
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product of the cooperation between the form-giving divine nous, guided 
by the idea of the good and beautiful, and dark Ananke. The divine 
demiurge can rule Ananke only by persuasion, and even then the latter 
does not relinquish any of the original, blind causality that belongs to it. 

The generated cosmos is the child of a father and a mother that corre¬ 
spond with heaven ( Ouranos ) and earth ( Ge or Gaia), the first divine pa¬ 
rental couple in the Greek theogony. The father, who comes “from 
above,” is Olympian, while the mother, coming “from below,” is the 
mother earth and has Ananke as one of her names. Already in Homer, both 
Zeus, as the supreme celestial god, and the other Olympian deities are 
confronted by a power that they are unable to subdue, namely, Moira or 
Heimarmene tuche. Like Plato’s demiurge, the Homeric culture gods are 
not omnipotent, and it does not seem possible to infer from the statements 
of Homer and Hesiod any satisfactory conception of the relation between 
the will of these Olympians and the eternal opposition of blind destiny. 
Homer and Hesiod left behind here an unresolved problem that was taken 
up by both Aeschylus and Plato. 

It is no accident that Aeschylus' greatest dramatic work culminates in 
the reconciliation of Zeus and Ananke and that this reconciliation is ac¬ 
complished by the divine nous in the person of the Olympian goddess 
Athena. When Orestes is pursued by Ananke, Athena persuades the wild 
goddesses of vengeance, the daughters of Ananke, to cooperate in advanc¬ 
ing her benevolent purpose of setting him free. 

Submitting to the yoke of Ananke, Agamemnon has sacrificed his 
daughter, and in retaliation for this he is killed by his wife Clytemnestra. 
Their son Orestes retaliates in turn by slaying his mother, and he is 
aquitted of guilt by Apollo himself. But Orestes is then pursued by the 
wild Furies, the daughters of Ananke. In the final part of the trilogy, the 
Eumenides, the denouement of this dramatic conflict between Ananke and 
the Olympian deities comes when a tribunal meets on the Areopagus, or 
Hill of Ares. Apollo himself appears in order to plead the case of Orestes, 
and he releases an avlanche of curses and derision upon the Furies. Nei¬ 
ther party is willing to make any concessions, however, and a tie vote pre¬ 
vents the human jurors from reaching a decision. Athena then casts her 
vote for acquittal. Apollo vanishes, having nothing more to say, and 
Orestes is released. 

The wild goddesses of vengeance, daughters of Night or Mother Earth, 
are unappeased, however, and they remain on the stage opposite Athena, 
the “motherless child of the father (Zeus).” The divine Reason, personi¬ 
fied in Athena, stands face to face with blind Ananke. In wild confusion, 
the Furies threaten to blight the soil of the city of Athens and to poison the 
springs of life. Athena then turns to them, and her first words are: “Let me 
persuade you.” She offers the goddesses of vengeance an altar and cubic 
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worship in a cave under the Hill of Ares, where they can be transformed 
into powers of fertility and blessing. But the Furies continue to cry out for 
Dike and vengeance. Athena patiently repeats her offer. She reminds them 
that she alone knows the keys to the chamber where Zeus' thunderbolt is 
stored, but “there is no need for that.” Violence cannot repair a situation 
that violence has created. The Furies then suddenly give in when Athena 
addresses their leader as follows: 

I will not weary in speaking good words. Never shall you say that 
you, the elder goddess, were driven dishonored from this land by 
me, the younger, and by my mortal citizens. 

No, but if you have any respect for unstained Persuasion, the ap¬ 
peasement and the soothing charm of my tongue - why then stay 
here. 

The daughters of Ananke at last succumb to this persuasion. The trag¬ 
edy ends with a song in which they promise fertility to the soil and to the 
citizens of Athena’s land, and with the triumphant cry: 

Thus Zeus and Ananke are reconciled. 1 
This once again confirms the theory that I have advanced, that the reli¬ 
gious ground-motive not only controls the course of development of 
theoretical thought, but is also determinative of the entire spiritual struc¬ 
ture of a cultural community. 

j. The Conception of the Good and Evil World-Souls in the 
Laws and the Epinomis 

It would appear, however, that ultimately Plato could not be satisfied 
with the Timaeus' dualistic conception of the principle of origin. In his 
old age, he wrote the much-disputed dialogues entitled Laws ( Nomoi ) 
and the Epinomis, which was a supplement to the Laws. In an intense 
struggle with the Greek ground-motive, the aged thinker returns here 
once more to the conception he had developed earlier in the Phaedrus, 
that the soul is the cause of all motion in the cosmos that has come into 
being. He thereby evidently discards Ananke as a second causative prin¬ 
ciple. Thus, he must seek a different solution to the question as to the 
origin of the disorderly and formless motions in the cosmos, a problem 
that the Phaedrus had left unresolved. He must now look for a solution 
that appears to be compatible with a causality that resides exclusively in 
the soul. 

This attempt at solution brought Plato to a new impasse, however. In or¬ 
der to make it possible to attribute also the disorderly motion rooted in the 
matter principle to the soul conceived as the exclusive causative principle, 
he now introduces an irrational world-soul alongside the rational one. 2 
The antagonism between the chora and the divine nous is thereby trans- 

1 See F. M. Comford, Plato's Cosmology’, London: 1937, p. 363. 

2 Laws, 896 D-E: A0. *Ap' ovv zd peza zovzo opoLoyeiv avayicaiov zwv ze ayaOcov 
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posed into a struggle between a good and an evil world-soul, which the 
Epinomis, 988 E, says must end with the triumph of the good. * 1 

This, of course, offers no real solution; for the world-soul belongs 
among the first products of becoming, and these in turn require an ulti¬ 
mate cause. If this ultimate cause is the form-giving power of the idea tou 
agathou in the divine nous, 2 the evil world-soul cannot be a product of the 
form-giving principle of origin. The matter principle is then merely em¬ 
bodied in a second world-soul that conforms to all the features of the 
ground-motive of Greek nature religion. There remains one difference, 
however, in that the conception of this evil world-soul is gained in con¬ 
scious opposition to the conception of the material body. Yet, it must be 
noted, the conception of the world-soul is supposed to precede the latter. 

aiziav eivai y/v/i)v Kai zwv kokcov Kai KaXcov Kai aiaxpcov SiKaicov re Kai 
aSiKcov Kai ndvzcov zwv ivavziwv, einep tcov navzwv ye avrqv Oijoopev aiziav; 
A. TMg yap ov; A0. vxt]' v Si) SioiKovaav Kai ivoiKovaav iv dnaai wig ndvzr/ 
Kivovpdvoigpdiv ov Kai tov ovpavov avayKri SioiKelv (/>avai; A. Ti prjv; A0. 
iav , rj nXeiovg; nXeiovg, iycb vnep atpwv anoKpivovpai. Svoiv prjv ye nov 
eXazzov pqSiv ziOwpev, vfjg re evepyiziSog Kai vfjg zavavzia Svvapivrig 
i<gepydC,ea6ai. (“ Athenian : Must we not therefore of necessity admit the following, 
that the soul is the cause of good and evil, beautiful and ugly, just and unjust, and of 
all such contraries, if we want to assert it as the cause of everything? Cleinias: How 
could we not? Athenian: Must we not likewise say that the all-controlling soul in¬ 
habiting everything that moves in any direction also controls [the motion of] the 
heavens? Cleinias: Of course. Athenian: One or more? More than one, I will answer 
on your behalf. Fewer than two, at least, we may not assume - one beneficent, and 
one capable of the contrary effect.”) 

1 Epinomis, 988 D-E: Sid Kai vvv ijpwv dlgiovvxwv i/cvxfjg ovarii ctiziag zov oXov Kai 
navzwv pev tcov ayaOwv dvzwv zoiovzwv, zwv Si av </>Xavpwv xoiovxwv aXXcov, zijg 
pev <j>opag naarig Kai Kivijoecog yvxhv aiziav eivai Oavpa oi)8ev, zhv S’ ini 
zayadov tyopav Kai Kivr/aiv zijg apiazrig lyvxfjg eivai, zijv S' ini zovvavziov 
ivavziav, veviKijKivai Sei Kai vikov za ayaOa za pi) xoiavza. ("Therefore, since 
we now maintain that the soul is the cause of the whole cosmos and of all good of 
like nature, while evil has a nature different from this, it is no wonder that the soul is 
the cause of every revolution and every motion, that the revolution and motion di¬ 
rected to the good is proper to the best soul, but that directed to the opposite is 
proper to the contrary soul, and that the good has triumphed and must triumph over 
that which has a different nature.”) 

2 The fact that the Laws implicitly maintains this conception from the Timaeus is 
clearly evident in 904 A ff. Plato speaks there of “Him who takes care of every¬ 
thing,” the “supreme Ruler,” who, “since he saw that all our actions originate in the 
soul and have both much virtue and much vice in them, and that what has come into 
being composed of body and soul is imperishable, but not, by the laws ruling among 
the gods, eternal ... took thought ... to ensure the triumph of virtue over evil in the 
universe.” This passage also makes a clear distinction between the divine demiurge 
and the numerous celestial gods who, according to 886 E, are themselves “of divine 
origin.” 
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Thus Plato’s attempted solution does not eliminate the basic religious 
dualism between the principles of form and matter. It still remains in force 
here; it has only found an alternate expression. Although one may call 
Plato’s attempted solution “spiritualistic” it has by no means transcended 
this dualism. 
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Commentary on the Text 1 

1. Hesiod's Chaos 

Page 9, text and note 1. In part, my conception of the meaning of the 
word chaos (%dog) in Hesiod, Theog. 116, follows Nilsson, Geschichte 
der griechischen Religion (Munich, 1941), I. 587. There he has the 
reading “formless and shapeless matter.” Nevertheless, Nilsson un¬ 
doubtedly goes beyond any defensible reading of the text when he has 
Hesiod say that from chaos arise “broad-breasted earth,” dark Tartarus, 
and Eros, the lord of gods and men. 

The text itself reads: rj mi pev npdmom Xdoq yevef, avzdp enei m 
raVEvpvoxepvoq, etc., which expresses a merely chronological and not a 
genetic order. Yet, Hesiod explicitly states in Theog. 123 that chaos gave 
rise to darkness and night, and from this I concluded that chaos cannot 
mean “yawning empty space.” 

What I actually objected to in this now widely accepted position was 
not the interpretation of chaos as a “yawning abyss,” an interpretation in 
which the word /dog is brought into connection with the verb /acnco) (to 
yawn). Rather, I quite specifically opposed the notion that this yawning is 
merely an empty space in the modem sense of the word empty. In any 
case, the chaos is a genetic potentiality, and in itself it can be understood 
quite well as a yawning in the sense of an as-yet-formless confusion. 

The yawning must then be regarded as empty of form, not as an empty 
space in the modem sense of the word. In his The Theology of the Early 
Greek Philosophers (Oxford, 1947), p. 13, Werner Jaeger supports the lat¬ 
ter conception by appealing to Aristotle, Physics A 1, 208 b 31, where 
Hesiod's chaos is spoken of as r onoq (place). In fact, however, this proves 
nothing; for Plato's Timaeus likewise understands the chora as place, but 
precisely in the sense of a formless, plastic matter ( etcpayeiov ), not of 
empty space, as Aristotle himself observes in Physics A 1, 209 b. 
Damascius, the neo-Platonist, understood Hesiod's chaos as non-intelligi- 
ble phvsis existing in complete unity (Diels-Kranz, I, 10; Orpheus, 1 [66], 
B 12). This indeed points strongly toward the original Greek conception 
of matter, and in any case it proves that my understanding of the word 
chaos cannot be un-Greek. Jaeger subsequently made the rash assertion 

1 Although I completed this work for the most part during the Second World War, it 
was at press for more than two years after that. In consequence, I have written these 
comments not only to incorporate references to more recent literature but also to re¬ 
vise, wholly or in part, a number of views in the text concerning which doubts arose 
in my mind after I had submitted the manuscript. ( Editor's note : In some instances 
the citations of the Commentary are not complete.) 
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that the “common idea of chaos as something in which all things are 
wildly confused is quite mistaken; and the antithesis between chaos and 
cosmos, which rests on this incorrect view, is purely a modern invention.” 
This statement must be countered with the observation that Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, who studied Aristotle's original writings, already accepted the view 
of chaos that Jaeger objects to here as the one current among the Greeks. 
See Thomas' De principiis naturae, opuscula XXXI: “dicitur materia 
prima, propter hoc quod ante ipsam non est materia alia; et haec etiam 
dicitur vAij, hoc est chaos vel confusio graece.” 

The view, therefore, that this interpretation is only a modem invention 
cannot be maintained. As I have shown in my sketch of the development 
of the form-matter motive, the contrast between a chaotic, formless initial 
state and a cosmos that has arisen from this solely due to divine influence 
is completely Greek. In Anaxagoras and in Plato's Timaeus, this contrast 
is worked out in detail. All we can grant to Jaeger is that neither thi nk er 
used the word chaos for the confused, initial state; but this word is indeed 
used by Nichomachus, the neo-Pythagorean. 

In retrospect, however, I must admit that it cannot be proved that 
Hesiod's chaos is an expression of the Greek matter motive proper, a pass¬ 
ing assumption of mine on page 66. This would indeed be the case if the 
text supported Nilsson's interpretation that the earth, underworld, and 
Eros, originated from chaos. Since it does not, however, it is perhaps 
safer to regard Hesiod's Eros, the principle of procreation, as the embodi¬ 
ment of the motive of the ever-flowing stream of life. In this connection, 
note the comparison made by Aristotle in Metaphysics A 4, 984 b 27 ff. 
between the roles that Eros plays in Hesiod and Parmenides (in the second 
part of his didactic poem) as the principle of combination and movement. 

2. The Lutheran Dialectic between Law and Gospel 
Pages 36-37, text. I am well aware of the fact that, in the light of mod¬ 
em Luther research, it appears rash to speak without qualification of a 
dialectical opposition between “law” and “gospel” in Luther himself 
and generally to dissociate the German Reformer too much from Calvin. 
More recent critical investigation has shown that some of the fundamen¬ 
tal differences that have long been assumed (particularly following 
Troeltsch) to exist between Luther and Calvin are either nonexistent or 
merely relative in character. In Calvinistic circles it is particularly my 
Viennese friend Josef Bohatec who has contributed greatly toward a 
better understanding of Luther and Calvin in their mutual interrelation. 

All the same, my own earlier research in Luther's works has led me to 
hold fast to my view that his thinking indeed exhibits a dialectical tension 
between law, in the sense of the order for sinful nature, and gospel. This 
tension also comes to expression in the opposition between Christian faith 
and natural reason. It is rooted in a dualistic conception of the ground-mo¬ 
tive of nature and grace. 
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Luther himself calls the law the “dialectic of the gospel” {die Dialektik 
des Evangeliums)} He no doubt taught the so-called us us tertius legis, 
that is, the didactic use of the decalogue, even though he did emphasize 
the so-called usus politicus in a very one-sided way, as can be seen, for in¬ 
stance, in his commentary on Galatians. Nevertheless, if what is in view is 
law in its comprehensive sense of the order for temporal life, it is placed in 
a veritable dialectical tension with the evangelical liberty of the Christian. 
He assigns law in this broad, inclusive sense to reason ( Vernunft ), which 
in matters of faith is “stone blind.” 1 2 The great Reformer doubtless did not 
go so far as later Lutherans, however, who divorced the worldly ordi¬ 
nances entirely from the divine commandment[s]. 

The same dualism also comes to expression in Luther's standpoint on 
philosophy. Although he declared in 1518 that “Credo quod impossibile 
sit ecclesiam refonnari, nisi funditus canones, decretales, scholastica 
theologia, philosophia, logica, ut nunc habentur, eradicentur et alia 
instituantur,” 3 he did not at all have in mind an inner reformation of philo¬ 
sophical thought. His only aim was to break the authority of Aristotle in 
philosophy, since this was a “weapon of the papists.” In fact, he was so far 
removed from any notion of an inner connection between the Christian 
faith and philosophy, that he even inclined toward the Averroistic doc¬ 
trine of a double truth. Thus he states that “the Sorbonne has advanced the 
highly objectionable teaching that whatever is established truth in philos¬ 
ophy must also count as truth in theology.” 

Since the law, in the sense of the order for created reality, is indissolu¬ 
bly bound up with the creation itself, the internal tension between law and 
gospel implies the presence of a dialectical tension between Luther's re¬ 
spective views of creation and redemption in Christ Jesus. 

One may ask whether there is warrant for the view I expressed in the 
text that Luther's position has been influenced in some way by Marcion's 
contrast between the Old Testament God of creation and the New Testa¬ 
ment God of redemption. I believe that there is, provided one does not ac¬ 
cuse Luther of adopting this dualism consciously. Luther would naturally 
have kept a great distance between himself and Marcion's heresy; but a 
certain tension between creation and redemption is nonetheless undeni¬ 
ably present in his outlook. In his book Het Christelijk Leven, 4 G. 
Brillenburg-Wurth similarly establishes that there is a certain affinity be- 

1 De Wette, Luther, IV, 46. 

2 Cf. also Karl Holl, Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Kirchengeschichte (6th ed., revised; 
Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr), I, Luther (1932), 473. 

3 Luther, Epist. ed. De Wette, I, 64. “I believe that it is impossible for the church to be 
reformed unless the canons, decretals, scholastic theology, philosophy, and logic, as 
they now exist, are fundamentally uprooted, and others are established.” 

4 G. Brillenburg-Wurth, Het Christelijk Leven (Kampen: Kok, 1949), p. 87. 
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tween the conceptions of Marcion and Luther regarding the relation be¬ 
tween Christ and Moses. 

Emil Brunner's noted book The Divine Imperative, pp. 140 ff., in my 
view, contains undeniable evidence of this implicit tension between cre¬ 
ation and redemption in Luther's view of law. He writes, “It is characteris¬ 
tic of our present existence (as an actuality created by God, and yet sinful) 
that it is embedded in a framework of orders of a most varied kind.” 1 He 
writes further, “It is true that the Lex itself is not what God wills, but is ab¬ 
solutely controlled by the Divine Command. ... Thus the believer finds 
himself involved in a curious situation: from obedience to God he has to 
obey the Lex, in spite of the fact that the latter does not express what God 
himself wills.” 2 In full accord with this, Brunner also teaches that natural 
life has its own autonomy ( Eigengesetzlichkeit ) and that the gospel's com¬ 
mandment of love intrinsically breaks through the law. 

A further account of this appears in my essay in the quarterly journal 
Antirevolutionaire Staatkunde on Brunner's book. 3 

3. The Origin of the Word “Elements" (oTOi%£ia) 

Page 44, text. In the first paragraph of this page, the words “since 
Empedocles” are dropped out after “which had been considered to be 
‘elements’.” It is evident that one cannot yet properly speak of “ele¬ 
ments” in the case of the early Milesian nature philosophers, since they 
assumed there was only a single constant arche. According to 
Simplicius (Phys. 7, 13) the term element (cxxoiyelov) did not even orig¬ 
inate until Plato. 

4. The Meaning of Anaximander's Apeiron. Is This Apeiron 
Conceived as Ensouled? 

Page 43-44, text. In Physics, T 4, 203 b 6, Aristotle remarks concerning 
Anaximander's apeiron that it encompasses and governs all things (koa 
nEpieyci v dnavxa xai xxdvxa Kvfepvdv) and that he calls it the “di¬ 
vine” because it is immortal (dOdvaxov) and indestructible (avcoAe- 
Opov). In another passage (Phys., T 7, 207 b 35 - 208 a 4), Aristotle ex¬ 
plicitly states that the apeiron of the early nature philosophers is the 
hule (matter) of things. Consequently, he believes it is incorrect to say 
that it encompasses all things. Rather, we must say that the apeiron is 
encompassed by all things, or that all things contain it. 

1 Emil Brunner,, The Divine Imperative (tr. Olive Wyon; Philadelphia: Westminister 
Press, 1947), p. 140. Original German: Das Gebot und die Ordnungen'. Entwurf 
einerprotestantisch-theologischen Ethik (Tubingen, J.C.B. Mohr, 1932). 

2 Ibid., p. 142. 

3 Herman Dooyeweerd, “De Wetsbeschouwing in Brunner's boek Das Gebot und die 
Ordnungen ,” Antirevolutionaire Staatkunde (quarterly journal), vol. IX (1935), pp. 
334-374. 
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Jaeger thinks ( op.cit ., p. 30) that this critical remark is clear evidence 
that Aristotle misunderstood the ancient Milesian thinker. He thus writes 
that “Anaximander's apeiron is not to be understood in terms of the Aris¬ 
totelian concept of mattter. He has not yet distinguished between Being as 
matter and Being as form, and his apeiron is not simply something which, 
as matter, is enveloped by form. It is rather the thing which encompasses 
all things and governs all things, something active, indeed the most active 
thing in the world.” 

What shall we say to this? Could Aristotle have failed to grasp that 
Anaximander conceived his apeiron not as mere “passive matter,” but as 
an active (vital) power? This is hardly plausible. After his remark in the 
first passage mentioned above, that the apeiron is held to “encompass” 
and “govern” all things, Aristotle innnediately adds: “as those assert who 
do not set alongside the apeiron other causes, such as nous [Anaxagoras] 
or philia [Empedocles].” Aristotle was therefore definitely aware that 
Anaximander regarded his apeiron as a moving and governing cause. 
Nevertheless, he criticizes him in tenns of his own dualistic conception of 
the form-matter motive, where the form of things can no longer find its or¬ 
igin in matter. In his view, therefore, form can not be encompassed by 
matter. On the contrary, matter is necessarily encompassed by form, since 
it is only the latter that lends it actual existence. 

It is equally implausible that Anaximander had not yet himself per¬ 
ceived the difference between matter and form. For him, however, the 
world of forms contains nothing but the objects of sense perception, and 
these are subject to the guilt of existing separately in individual, transitory 
shapes. Note in this connection Stenzel's observation that Ionian nature 
philosophy can be characterized as a process that strips the world of its 
form. 1 In Anaximander's thought the matter motive is present in its origi¬ 
nal sense. It is the invisible, ever-flowing divine fountain of life that can¬ 
not be limited by any individual form, and for this reason it is designated 
the apeiron. In Aristotle's thought this original sense of the matter motive 
has been adulterated, since for him the religious primacy belongs to the 
form motive of the culture religion. The apeiron is no mere spatial infin¬ 
ity, as Gigon has asserted in connection with his interpretation of Hesiod's 
chaos. Rather, the fragment that has been preserved from Anaximander's 
book shows that the apeiron is a stream which is both formless and mate¬ 
rial, and although everlasting, also temporal. And, further, it contains in it¬ 
self a rigid law of justice (dike), a motif that will later be taken up by 
Heraclitus. 

One might ask whether Aristotle's undoubtedly reliable report that the 
apeiron “governs” all things does not force us to conclude that actually, 

1 J. Stenzel, Die Metaphysik des Altertums, in Handbuch der Philosophic (1929), pp. 

34, 36, 47. 
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for Anaximander, the divine archie is already a “thinking mind” as it will 
later be for Anaxagoras. This can in no way be the case. On the basis of his 
dualistic standpoint Anaxagoras could never have subscribed to Anaxi¬ 
mander's statement that individual things return to the divine apeiron 
from which they originate, even though he does apply the latter's qualifi¬ 
cation of the divine as apeiron to his pure nous in a different sense. In ad¬ 
dition, the matter motive no longer has its original meaning of “divine 
stream of life” in Anaxagoras' thought. 

In the Anaximander fragment, as I see it, Kara to xpecov must without 
question still be understood as the ineluctable stroke of death, the Ananke 
of the ancient nature religions. As I have observed in the text, however, 
the ground-motive of the culture religion has caused this Ananke to be 
partially rationalized into a law of Dike, a law that maintains a proportion¬ 
ality or harmony among the contrary qualities that break loose from the 
formless arche, implacably avenging the unjust existence of individual 
forms that can arise only at the expense of others. The apeiron does indeed 
govern all things by means of this Dike. Nevertheless, its control is not ex¬ 
ercised according to a free project, and it thus cannot be equated with the 
sovereignty over the cosmos (at least in princple) that, under the influence 
of the form motive of the culture religion, Anaxagoras will grant to the di¬ 
vine nous. 

In the ancient Ionian thinkers, Dike still exhibits clear traces of the 
dreadful character of ancient ananke. Heraclitus, who adopted this motif 
from Anaximander, gives the Erinyes, the wild goddesses of vengeance of 
the ancient nature religion, to Dike as its handmaidens. In Jaeger's remark 
( op.cit ., p. 36) that “to him [i.e., Anaximander] everything that happens in 
the natural world is rational through and through and subject to a rigid 
norm,” the word “rational” therefore can only be used guardedly. It cer¬ 
tainly may not be understood in the modem sense of natural scientific 
thought, and indeed, Jaeger himself emphatically warns against this. 

Kurt Schilling's observation in his Geschichte der Philosophic 1 is very 
appropriate in this context: 

It is not enlightenment, and not the beginning of science in its 
modern sense, with its free disposal over nature, when men like 
these Ionian nature philosophers suddenly abandon the ancient, 
traditional myths and beliefs of their people and seek a full expla¬ 
nation of the world in terms of a fundamental principle ... Philos¬ 
ophy is here ... the passionate knowledge of the world. But, again, 
this is not in the modem sense. It is not knowledge for its own 
sake, or for the sake of controlling nature. Rather, its aim is to at¬ 
tain knowledge of the palpable, corporeal character and the exter- 

1 Kurt Schilling, Geschichte der Philosophic (Munich, 1943), vol.l, p. 56. 
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nal aspect of this true god, to approach him directly in the investi¬ 
gation and contemplation of the world. 

This indeed accords with Jeager's own view of ancient nature philoso¬ 
phy as in essence a natural theology, and even a theodicy. Both of these 
scholars thus contradict K. Reinhardt's claim ( Parmenides, pp. 256-257) 
that fragment B 2 may not be understood religiously, but is merely in¬ 
tended as an “image.” 

5. Anaximenes and Anaximander. Anaximenes' Statement 
Concerning the Human Soul and the Divine Pneuma 
According to Aetius, Anaximenes fully subscribed to Anaximander's 
notion that things return into the bosom of the divine Origin from which 
they rise. Cf. Diels-Kranz, Anaximenes B. Frag. 2: ex yap tovtov 
navxa ylyveaOai Kai eiq avrdv avaAveaOai. Flowever, he conceives 
Anaximander's apeiron as air , which by condensation and rarefaction is 
changed into other substances. In this connection, Aetius has also pre¬ 
served for us the following well-known utterance of Anaximenes: “Just 
as our psyche, which is air, rules us and holds us together, so do breath 
and air envelop the whole cosmos.” Aetius also adds the comment that 
“air and breath [nvevpa\ here are used synonymously” (olov f] y/vyrj, 
(pi)aiv, rj tjpezepa 6n)p ovaa avyKpazel fjpag, Kai dAov tov koouov 
Kvevpa Kai ai)p nepiexet ' (Aeyexai 8e avvcovvpcog arjp Kai nvevpa)). 

I share Jaeger's view ( op.cit ., p. 207, note 62) that there is no convincing 
basis for the doubt expressed by Reinhardt, in his noted book Parmenides 
(Bonn, 1916, p. 175) concerning the authenticity of this fragment. Ac¬ 
cording to him, the fragment “word for word and in its main idea” origi¬ 
nated later. It is another question, however, whether we can grant to Jae¬ 
ger that Anaximenes was the first to conceive the apeiron as “ensouled,” 
and that he therein clearly felt that the divine nature of the apeiron should 
include the power of thought, indispensable for ruling the universe (p. 36). 
Regarding the first point, there can be no doubt that Anaximander con¬ 
ceived his apeiron not as a mere spatial infinity of lifeless matter, but as 
the boundless and ever-flowing source of life, and in this sense as 
“ensouled.” If he had not, the motif of Dike and time with its taxis (raqig), 
which are explicitly accentuated in the preserved B fragment, would not 
make sense, and the notion that the deity governs the world would be even 
further out of the question. The modem, natural scientific concept of en¬ 
ergy can in no way be ascribed to the ancient Milesians. For them, life and 
the principle of motion were still one and the same. As for Jaeger's second 
point, I believe that he approaches Anaximenes' “air god” too much in 
tenns of the later conception of Diogenes of Apollonia. The latter inter¬ 
preted Anaximines' concept of the deity on the basis of Anaxagoras' the¬ 
ory of nous. 

One thing is certain. As long as the matter motive has the primacy in 
Greek thought, no trace can be found of a divine demiurge who imparts 
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form to yet formless matter, following a free project, and arranges the cos¬ 
mos in accordance with rational ends. 

We should thus note that in B fragment 2, quoted above, Aetius does not 
have Anaximenes say that the divine pneuma rules the cosmos, as our soul 
rules us and holds us together, but only that it encompasses the cosmos. A 
comparison of this utterance with the above-cited testimony of Aristotle 
{Physics, r 4, 203 b 6) concerning Anaximander's apeiron makes it rea¬ 
sonable to assume that the nepiex eiv spoken of here involves a 
Kvfepvav, a steering of the world, but not a typical Kparslv, a sover¬ 
eignty in accordance with freely chosen ends, such as Anaxagoras will 
later in principle reserve for his pure nous. 

If we only keep this in mind, the question whether Anaximenes also as¬ 
cribed the power of thought to his divine pneuma actually becomes sec¬ 
ondary. For the conflict between the earlier nature philosophy and the 
thinkers inspired by Anaxagoras and Socrates was concerned precisely 
with the question of whether or not the cosmos must be viewed as a uni¬ 
verse that is ruled by a divine cultural power and is therefore organized in 
tenns of a purposive, rational plan. As soon as the ground-motive of the 
culture religion receives consistent philosophical expression in this sense, 
it requires a divine power of thought that is unmingled with matter. Even 
Jaeger unreservedly admits that neither Anaximander nor Anaximenes 
had such an intelligence in mind. On the other hand, we can then acknowl¬ 
edge that in the Ionian thinkers the matter motive has been partially ratio¬ 
nalized. In view of this, it is not a priori out of the question that they as¬ 
cribed a certain power of thought to the divine physis. One could perhaps 
even say that this was a necessary condition for conceiving blind Ananke 
as Dike, a cosmic law of retribution guided by the rational standard of pro¬ 
portionality. In the case of Heraclitus, the extant fragments remove all 
doubts on this score. 

6. Textual Correction on Page 46. The Meaning of the Word 
vdpog in the Fragment Quoted in Note 1 
On page 45-46 (text and note 1), I have used the words “rational 
world-law ( nomos ) and nature (physis )” to translate vdpog Kai dvcng in 
the fragment from the pseudo-Hippocratic writing TTepi dial Trig, ap¬ 
pearing in note 1. My translation of the term vdpog was based on 
Diels-Kranz, I, 176: Heraclitus, B. Fragm. 114: Igvv vocoi Aeyovrag 
loxvpifcoOcu xpn td)i gvvdn navtcov, OKcoa/rep vopcoi noXig, Kai koXv 
ioxvporspcog. rpcdovrai yap navxeg oi avdpconeioi vopoi vno evdg 
xov deiov Kparei yap xoaovxov okooov edeXei Kai egapKei kcxoi Kai 
nepiyivexai. 

“Those who speak with rational insight must strengthen them¬ 
selves with what is common to all, just as a city strenghtens itself 
by its law, and even much more strongly [than this]. For all hu- 
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man laws are nourished by the one divine law. For this holds 
sway as far as it will, and suffices for all, and prevails in all.” 

Jaeger comments here ( op.cit ., p. 115) that “this is the first time that the 
idea of ‘law’ has appeared in philosophic thought; what is more, it is 
now regarded as the object of the highest and most universal knowl¬ 
edge; the term is not used in the simple political sense but has been ex¬ 
tended to cover the very’ nature of reality’ itself ’ (my italics). This idea is 
developed more fully by Jaeger in his study Praise of the Law. 1 

Reinhardt likewise says that Heraclitus' deiog vdpog is the (fruaig that 
“triumphs over all” and whose power “reaches into human statutes” 
{Parmenides, p. 215). In this connection, he discusses the statement from 
Llepi dialTpg that I have quoted and cites the words that directly follow 
this, which I overlooked in my presentation: vopovpev avdpomoi edeoav 
avmi ecovmloiv, ov yiyvcooKovreg nepi cov edeoav, tpvoiv de navTwv 
Oeol dieKdopr/oav (“For men themselves established the nomos for 
themselves, not knowing over whom they established it; but gods put in 
order the physis of all things”). It is quite evident here that in this fragment 
vdpog cannot mean delog vdpog (divine law), and 1 therefore have to cor¬ 
rect my translation at this point. 

Reinhardt himself gives the word vdpog an epistemological meaning in 
this context and applies it to the opinions of men who do not get beyond 
the external aspect of phenomena. Consequently, vdpog would contradict 
the true nature {(/ivoig ) of things, inasmuch as human opinion finds a con¬ 
tradiction where in reality there is hannony and unity. This conception 
hardly seems convincing to me, however. In his book Heracleitos von 
Ephesos, p. 55, Diels translates vdpog in this passage as “lingual usage” 
(Sprachgebrauch ). 

It is most natural, it seems to me, to understand law here in its political 
sense. This interpretation also fits in very well with Diels-Kranz, 
Heraclitus, B. Fragm. 114, if deiog vdpog is there understood as physis. In 
this interpretation, what the passage means is that human laws are indeed 
tied to the divine world-order in nature, but human legislators have no 
knowledge of this physis. Neither Reinhardt's nor Diels's translation of 
vdpog does justice to the element of correspondence between vdpog and 
(pvoig that is explicitly brought out in the fragment. 

7. The Dialectical Combination of the Rational World-Order 
and the Incalculable (Irrational) in Heraclitus ’ Thought 

It can be shown from Heraclitus, B. Fragm. 124 that the passage from 
llepi dial nig discussed in point 6 lies completely in the line of 
Heraclitus; also in its dialectical identification of the irrational and the 

1 W. Jaeger, “Praise of Law. The Origin of Legal Philosophy and die Greeks” in Inter¬ 
pretations of Modern Legal Philosophies : Essays in Honor of Roscoe Pound (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947), pp. 359 ff. 
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rational in nature. This fragment is taken from Theophrastus' quotation 
from the thinker of Ephesus in Met. 15 p.7 a 10: cocmep aappa eiki) 
KEXvpevcov 6 kciaai omg Koapog (“like a heap of things poured out at 
random, the fairest world-order.”) 

Diels-Kranz comments here as follows: “Probable meaning: thus it ap¬ 
pears to the multitude, who do not comprehend the logos.” This interpre¬ 
tation, however, does not at all do justice to the typical Heraclitean dialec¬ 
tic, and the context of the quotation in Theophrastus makes it unmistak¬ 
ably clear that he himself understood the passage differently. For he as¬ 
cribes to Heraclitus the irrational notion that, although the universe does 
exist in a rational order (ev rd^ei tcai koycoi), none of this is present in the 
archai. In Heraclitus' divine arche, the irrational and the rational are in¬ 
deed conceived dialectically as one and the same. 

Heraclitus' dialectic has a deep, irrationalistic root in the matter motive. 
In his thought, the Oelog vouog, i.e., the supreme divine order, wisdom, 
and beauty, springs dialectically from the ever-flowing, incalculable di¬ 
vinity. The well-known utterance in Heraclitus, B. Fragm. 123, pvoig 
KpvnxeaOai (piAsi (“physis loves to conceal itself’) is also in keeping with 
this. 

8. The More Recent Interpretation of Heraclitus. Is the Theory 
of Eternal Flux Attributable to Heraclitus? 

The older interpretation of Heraclitus' thought, put forward in particular 
by Zeller and Burnet, was wholly in line with the view of Plato and Ar¬ 
istotle that was later propounded by the ancient doxographers from 
Themistius to Nemesius of Emesa. These writers placed Heraclitus 
completely within the line of Milesian nature philosophy. 

Comford already took exception to this view in the work discussed in 
the text, From Religion to Philosophy (1912). Nevertheless, he did not ob¬ 
ject to the notion deriving from Plato's Cratylus (402 A) that Heraclitus 
taught that all things are in eternal flux. On the contrary, he brought this 
doctrine into connection with the Dionysian motif of the ever-flowing 
stream of life, as I also have done, and interpreted Heraclitus' thought as a 
mystical philosophy of the oneness of all life. 

Reinhardt, in the extremely interesting book that I have often men¬ 
tioned, Parmenides und die Geschichte der griechischen Philosophic 
(Bonn, 1916), was the first to turn against Plato's interpretation of 
Heraclitus' philosophy as a “theory of flux.” He calls it a fundamental mis¬ 
understanding to think that Kavxa pel (all is in flux), the statement that 
Plato ascribes to Heraclitus, lays hold of the latter's basic idea. According 
to Reinhardt ( op.cit ., pp. 206-207), Heraclitus taught the exact opposite of 
this, namely, the constancy of physis throughout all change. And further, 
against the view deriving from Aristotle {Met., A 3, 984 a 8) that 
Heraclitus identified fire as the arche instead of Thales' water and 
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Anaximenes' and Diogenes' air, Reinhardt observes that the Heraclitean 
counterpart to the apeiron of Anaximander and the ov of Parmenides is 
not fire, but the ev to <7006 v (the one Wise). In this connection, he has in 
mind particularly Diels-Kranz I, Heraclitus B. Fragm. 108 and 32. The lat¬ 
ter fragment will be discussed below, while the former reads: okoocov 
P idyovg rjKovaa, ovdeig OKpitcvelrai eg tovto, more yiyvataxei v on 
aot/tovean kcivtcov Ke/copnrpevov. (“Of all those whose doctrines I have 
heard, no one attains to the realization that the Wise is something separate 
from all things.”) 

Reinhardt claims that Heraclitus could only have developed this con¬ 
ception of a divine unity which maintains itself within the contrary ele¬ 
ments of the physis-process against the background of Parmenides' rigid 
oneness of being and in opposition to it. According to him, the obscure 
thinker from Ephesus had here found the way to preserve the multiplicity 
present in the world of becoming in the face of Parmenides' argument by 
conceiving of the unity in a fundamentally different way. In this manner, 
Reinhardt reverses the traditionally accepted chronological order of 
Parmenides' and Heraclitus' philosophies; but both Jaeger (p. 123) and I 
find such an hypothesis unprovable. 

As for Reinhardt's attitude toward the Platonic interpretation of Hera¬ 
clitus' philosophy as a theory of flux, it appears to me that his opposition 
to this is just as one-sided as Plato's representation of Heraclitus' theory of 
eternal flux in his Cratylus. Indeed, it is true that the statement Ravza pel. 
does not occur in literal form in Diels-Kranz's Heraclitus B. fragments. 
Nevertheless, the teaching that all things are eternally in flux does come 
through clearly in B. Fragm. 12, 49 a, and 91. When he takes issue with 
this theory in the Cratylus and the Theaetetus (189 E), Plato for his part ig¬ 
nores Heraclitus' conception of the constancy of the divine unity within 
the process of eternal flux and also his idea of the Oelog vopog. In conse¬ 
quence, he is actually doing battle more with Protagoras' and Cratylus' 
skeptical version of Heraclitus' theory of eternal flux than with Heraclitus 
himself, and this probably was his intention. For that matter, I have shown 
in the text how Protagoras deliberately severed Heraclitus' matter princi¬ 
ple from his theory of the divine nomos in order to undermine the whole 
philosophy of nature in an epistemological manner. Reinhardt's claim 
(op.cit., p. 88) that Protagoras' theory of knowledge ties in, not with 
Heraclitus, but with Parmenides' epistemological relativism in respect of 
doxa, once again is hardly given a convincing basis. 

All the same, the original nucleus of Heraclitus' theory cannot have 
been his conception of a constant divine unity that maintains itself amidst 
the oppositions present in the process in which visible phenomena are in¬ 
volved. This was no innovation with respect to the theories of Anaxi¬ 
mander and Anaximenes, for these thinkers taught the same. 
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As I have argued in the text, the unique character of Heraclitus' philoso¬ 
phy rather lies in the fact that it deliberately gives expression to the reli¬ 
gious dialectic of the form-matter motive by means of a theoretical dialec¬ 
tic. I can agree with Jaeger's interpretation to this extent, that we are here 
indeed confronted with a mystical philosophy of life, which takes up the 
new religious problems raised by the Milesian nature philosophers re¬ 
garding the status of individual (formal) existence over against the divine 
primordial ground, and works these out dialectically into a rule of life in 
which conscious submission to the delog vdpog becomes the highest prac¬ 
tical wisdom. In contrast, I have already noted in the text that the actual 
cosmological questions of the Milesians remain in the background and are 
only dealt with in part by Heraclitus. It is then also my view that 
Heraclitus' fire can only be regarded as the visible, physical manifestation 
of the invisible divine unity. 

But, then, how are we to understand this divine unity? This question can 
only be answered in terms of the dialectic of the Greek ground-motive it¬ 
self, a dialectic to which Comford, Reinhardt, Jaeger, and Gigon were all 
blind. Heraclitus' deity, like those of Anaximander and Anaximenes, is 
conceived primarily in terms of the Greek matter motive in its original 
sense. It is the ever-flowing stream of life that cannot be circumscribed by 
any form. For Heraclitus, therefore, the deity is identical with the process 
of phvsis, as is made unmistakably clear in B. Fragm. 67: “God is day 
night, winter summer, war peace, satiety hunger. But he changes just as 
fire, which, when it is mixed with incenses, is named after the aroma of 
each.” B. Fragm. 108, which I have cited above, does not conflict with 
this. If we bear in mind that this deity cannot be limited by any form, it be¬ 
comes evident that the Wise (the divine unity) is separate from all transi¬ 
tory things appearing in contrary visible forms. This however does not 
mean, as Jaeger supposes (p. 125), that it is not present in everything but 
rather transcends all things. Heraclitus' deity is not the one God of 
Xenophanes, who indeed transcends visible nature since he is essentially 
a form-god with a supersensible character. 

In his important book Untersuchungen zu Herciklit, 1 Olof Gigon devel¬ 
ops the idea that Heraclitus' theology is a foreign element in his philoso¬ 
phy. In his view, it stands in peculiar contrast to his cosmology and must 
have originated in Xenophanes' concept of the deity. This view is indefen¬ 
sible, however. In fact, Jaeger himself rejects it. The mere fact that 
Heraclitus passes an unfavorable judgment on Xenophanes in B. 
Fragm.40 makes Gigon's thesis extremely improbable. Jaeger fails to ex¬ 
plain, however, how Heraclitus' deity can then be conceived as transcen¬ 
dent. 

1 Olof Gigon, Untersuchungen zu Heraklit , (Leipzig, 1935), pp. 135 ff. 
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In my view, it is necessary to realize that the characterization of this de¬ 
ity as the ever-flowing stream of life, in which “the way up and down is 
one and the same” (B Fragm. 60), leaves something unsaid. In the dia¬ 
lectical theology of the obscure Ephesian, the matter motive once again 
calls forth the form motive of the culture religion, and it is fully in keeping 
with his dialectical mode of thought to look for the unity of the polar op¬ 
posites in this theology as well. This offers a natural explanation of the 
meaning of B. Fragm. 32, 33, and 64: 

B. Fragm. 32: ev to aotpov fiovvov Xeyeodai ovk eQeXei Kai 
eOeXei Zpvdg dvopa. 

(“The one, the only Wise, is unwilling and yet willing to be 
called by the name of Zeus.”) 

B. Fragm. 33: vopog Kai povXfji neideadai evog. 

(“Law is also to obey the will of a One.”) 

B. Fragm. 64: to 5e navTa oiaKifei Kepovvog 
(“But the universe is steered by the thunderbolt.”) 

This last utterance must be understood as speaking of the thunderbolt of 
Zeus, who himself is symbolized in fire. 

It is then also easy to understand that, in Heraclitus' conception of the 
deity, the matter motive has been strongly rationalized. This rationaliza¬ 
tion definitely proceeds further here than with the Milesians, although 
physis still retains here a deep, irrationalistic substratum. The wisdom of 
Zeus, the supreme god of the culture religion, is transferred to the divine 
stream of life and elaborated in the delog vopog. At the same time, the an¬ 
thropomorphic limitation that this god had received in the Olympian reli¬ 
gion is done away with. This wisdom, however, is not the wisdom of a 
demiurge. 


9. The Interpretation of Parmenides, B. Fragm. 3 
Reinhardt has emphatically established ( op.cit ., p. 30) that in the didac¬ 
tic poem of Parmenides, being and thought, and also appearance and 
doxa, are conceived as one and the same. He observes in this regard: 
Indeed, if one looks more closely, a separation between thought 
and being (or appearance and representation) simply cannot be 
carried through in the fragments. Parmenides begins the [path of] 
doxa (86qa) by telling (Fragm. 8, 53) that men have agreed to 
give names to two different forms, but he does not set forth, as 
one should expect, how they produced their worldview from the 
two fonns. Rather, the content of thought at once takes on a life 
of its own. Darkness and light join together and constitute the 
world; from the theory of knowledge there springs, to our sur¬ 
prise, a cosmogony; what was nothing but a name, a bare asser- 
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tion, an onoma (dvofja ), enters into physical relationships and fi¬ 
nally gives birth even to man himself along with his cognitive 
acts. 

In his Der Ursprung der griechischen Philosophie, von Hesiod bis 
Parmenides (B. Schwabe & Co., 1945, p. 267), Gigon takes the same 
view. 

10. The Religious Interpretation of Parmenides' Ontology 
Page 54, text. Various modem writers (particularly Bumet, Reinhardt, 
and Gigon) have attached undue importance to the fact that the pre¬ 
served fragments of Parmenides' didactic poem do not explicitly style 
being as a deity or call it divine. Reinhardt, whose book on Parmenides 
is especially important because of the new light it has shed on the ex¬ 
tremely fragmentary remnants of the second part of the poem, thinks 
(pp. 250 ff.) that Parmenides' ontology may be characterized as a “free” 
logic - i.e., free in the sense of “lacking all admixture of theology” - a 
logic in which a method of pure conceptual thought is supposedly de¬ 
veloped. According to Reinhardt, Xenophanes was the first to give a 
theological interpretation to Parmenides' concept of being. In the main, 
Gigon has followed him in this view (see my critique of this bold hy¬ 
pothesis on page 62, note 2). 

As far as Reinhardt is concerned, this view of Parmenides’ ontology 
does not stand alone. Within pre-Socratic philosophy, according to him, 
Anaximander, Parmenides, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and Democritus all 
stand equally outside the sphere of religious thought. Only in the case of 
Pythagoras and Heraclitus will he grant that the striving for pure scientific 
knowledge is interlaced “in a strange manner” with a basic mystical-reli¬ 
gious interpretation of the world. 

Jaeger ( op.cit ., chapter 6) arrives at a completely different view of 
Parmenides' metaphysics, one that is much closer to my own. He stresses 
the fact that in his solemn prooemium Parmenides, like Hesiod, appeals to 
a special divine revelation that discloses to him the path of Truth. “His 
mysterious vision in the realm of light is a genuine religious experience” 
(p. 96), and Jaeger claims that the prototype for this religious experience 
is to be sought in the mysteries and the initiation ceremonies. Neverthe¬ 
less, since being is not explicitly named as a deity, Jaeger too does not 
venture to give a theological interpretation to Parmenides' metaphysics. 
He rather concludes that “the religious element lies more in the way the 
man has been affected by his discovery, and in his firm and decided han¬ 
dling of the alternatives of truth and appearance, than in any classification 
of the object of his research as divine” (p. 107). It seems to me that this 
statement once again attaches too much weight to the formal question of 
names. To my mind, it is much more important to focus on predicates that 
the Eleatic thinker attributes to being, for these acquire distinctively di¬ 
vine overtones in their polar antithesis to the predicates taken from the 
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matter motive which Milesian nature philosophy assigned to the divine 
arche. 

As I have argued in the text, Pannenides, B. Fragm. 8 42-44 (see note 2, 
p. 56 text) in particular must be considered here in its full religious signifi¬ 
cance. Because of his lack of insight into the religious ground-motive of 
Greek thought, Jaeger was no more able to do justice to this fragment than 
were the other, later writers whom I consulted. He regards Parmenides' 
idea of being as a conception in which the endeavor of the Ionian nature 
philosophers to strip the world of its form is carried to its ultimate conclu¬ 
sion by depriving it even of its character as a world. “When Parmenides 
asserts that the Existent is equidistant on all sides like a sphere (an obvi¬ 
ously Pythagoreanizing comparison), this is, so to speak, its one last ves¬ 
tige of world-form which he has not succeeded in removing; and even in 
this passage he makes it plain that he is dealing merely with a comparison” 
(pp. 106-107). 

This statement is rife with misunderstanding! In point of fact, the entire 
fragment only receives its meaning from the religious form motive, and in 
the uranic, P y t h ago re a n -Orphic conception that this motive has here, it 
stands diametrically opposed to the religious matter motive as this came to 
expression in the Milesians' idea of the deity. 

The ascription of the spherical form to “true being” in this fragment 
cannot be based on a mere comparison. This is clearly evident from the 
fact that Parmenides directly attributes a geometric property to this being, 
namely, that it is “equally curved on every side outward from the center.” 
The comparison applies solely to a sphere as a body perceptible to the 
senses (the mass of a globe). This latter fact is disregarded by Burnet, 
Ueberweg-Praechter, et ah, who thought that Pannenides identified the 
fonn of being with a material globe. The latter writer thus comments: 
“According to his clear words, he rather really pictures being as a mass 
that fills space and is spatially bounded.” 1 But what the fragment says 
points clearly in another direction, namely, that the spherical fonn of the 
true being is called only comparable to the oyKog, the mass, of a 
well-rounded globe. 

It would appear that this dyicog refers back to the visible, fixed heavenly 
dome treated in Pannenides, B. Fragm. 10, 5 ( ovpavdv aptjtig s%°VTa). 
This is shaped like a globe, and it is constrained by ananke (which here 
again is akin to the cosmic Dike of the prooemium ) to keep the stars within 
the limits of their courses. In his Der Ursprung der griechischen 
Philosophic, 1945, p. 279, Gigon follows the cunent view in supposing 
that this heavenly dome must have consisted of pure fire, for Parmenides 
makes a conesponding claim that the earth is a mass composed of sheer 

1 Ueberweg-Praechter: Grundrisz der Geschichte der Philosophic des Altertums (12th 

ed., 1926), p. 84. 
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night or darkness. “If the symmetry and equilibrium of the two forms that 
fill the cosmos [viz., fire and night] is to be preserved, it is obvious that the 
heavenly dome cannot also consist of night. For then there would be more 
night than light in the cosmos, and what is more, this would be contrary to 
all appearance.” 

Now, Cicero relates in his De natura deorum, 1,11,28 (cf. Diels-Kranz, 
I, 224; Parmenides A Fragm. 37) that Parmenides claimed that the heav¬ 
ens are surrounded by a ring of light (“lucis orbem qui cingit caelum”), 
which he called God (quern appellat deum). He then adds “in quo neque 
figuram divinam neque sensum quisquam suspicari potest.” It is evident 
from Aetius' account in the same A fragment that this ring of light - of 
which Cicero says further: “coronae simile efficit (cm'davtjv appellat)” - 
is not identical to the fiery dome of the visible heavens themselves, but 
rather lies beyond this. It is only in this context that the connection with 
Parmenides, B. Fragm. 8, 42-44, becomes fully clear. Parmenides' sphere 
of being is indeed conceived in a religious sense as a sphere of light, and 
this is represented within the visible cosmos by the material fiery celestial 
dome with which the above B fragment says it is comparable. 

In this connection Gigon makes the following comment (p. 280): “In 
terns of its form, the outermost layer of fire is the counterpart of the tene¬ 
brous earth. It is also the representative of being, whereas the earth is the 
representative of non-being. But this is not all. It is also the divine, which 
stands opposite the abode of men. It is the deity itself and the province of 
the deity, which therefore indeed is also called ‘the outermost Olympus’ 
in 28 B ll. 1 If anywhere, it is here that we find the influence of 
Xenophanes' theology, which was absent in Parmenides' ontology. In the 
outermost ring of fire encircling the cosmos and ... beyond the cosmos, 
which is called God, Xenophanes' spherical deity is taken into the cosmos 
of opinion ...” 

This conception too, however, leaves no place for the supersensible 
sphere of being that B. Fragm. 8, 42-44 expressly sets forth. Gigon writes, 
“Being is beyond the possibility of perception and is therefore only com¬ 
parable to the sphere. The cosmos of semblance, which still contains a part 
of being, is a sphere” (p. 275). He too ignores, therefore, the subtle distinc¬ 
tion made in the above fragment. What is more, if the “divine sphere of 
light” spoken of by Cicero indeed must be accounted to the cosmos of 
semblance, it is altogether unclear how this actual God relates to the 
daemon who, in B. Fragm. 12, is said to “steer all things” (rj navxa 
Kv/iepvdi). Gigon concedes that this daemon is a mixture of light and 
darkness and supposes that her abode lies in the lunar sphere. But what 
function would then remain within the visible cosmos for a pure, spherical 
god of light? 

1 Diels-Kranz, I, 241: Parmenides, B. Fragm. 11. 
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11. The Orphic Myth of Dionysus Zagreus. The Pantheistic 
Tendency in the Ancient Orphic Cosmogomies 
Pages 59-61, text. The Orphic myth of Dionysus Zagreus exhibits a 
clear pantheistic trait that is typical of Oiphic theology as a whole and is 
connected with the so-called “theocrastic” tendency, in which the divine 
forms are intermingled. 

This pantheism comes out very clearly in the well-known verses from 
the pseudo-Aristotelian writing De mundo, c. 7. In his noted collection of 
Oiphic fragments, Franz Kern has classed this under the “Fragmenta 
veteriora,” and the second line has now been included by Diels-Kranz, I 
(Heraclitus, B. Fragm. 6, at the end), among the attested ancient wit¬ 
nesses. The verses read: 1 

Zeus became the first and he is to the last the lord of the thunderbolt; Zeus 
is the head and the middle; everything has come into being through Zeus; 
Zeus is the foundation of earth and heaven, which is strewn with stars; Zeus 
took on human form; Zeus became an immortal nymph; Zeus is the breath 
of all; Zeus rules in the glow of the flickering fire; Zeus is in the depth of 
the sea, in the beams of the sun, and in the light of the moon; Zeus is the 
king and the lord of all, the lord of the thunderbolt; he hid everything in 
himself; then he brings it again to friendly light. Fleavenwards, out of his 
holy breast, by means of famous deeds. 

This pantheistic tendency also finds clear expression in various frag¬ 
ments from the Oiphic cosmogonies. 7 B. Fragm. 3 (Diels-Kranz, I, 48) 
thus says of Pherecedes' cosmogony: “Pherecedes says that when Zeus 
purposed to form the world, he changed into Eros, because he was com¬ 
bining the cosmos from the opposite [elements] into harmony and love 
and was sowing the same endeavor in all things, and unity that pervades 
all.” It is known that Pherecedes of Syros (died ca. 540 B.C.), who al¬ 
ready displays the clear influence of Milesian nature philosophy, pro¬ 
posed as the eternal archai Zas (Zeus, i.e., the aether or light), Chthonie 
(the earth), and Chronos (time). The Orphic dualism between the heav¬ 
enly sphere of light and the earthly sphere of darkness is maintained 
here. Pherecedes, however, has Zas and Chthonie unite in marriage, just 
as the Orphic myth of Dionysus has the latter enter into the process of 
ever-flowing physis, where he is tom apart into a multiplicity before his 
return into the divine luminous unity. In another ancient Orphic cos¬ 
mogony, Chronos brings forth the “world-egg,” the top part of which 
became Ouranos and the bottom part Ge (the earth). Here again there 
follows a marriage between heaven and earth (see 1 A. Fragm. 13). 

It seems to me that the undeniably pantheistic trait in Oiphic theology is 
an important indicator of the relative character of the ancient Oiphic belief 

1 De mundo , tr. E.S. Forster. The Works of Aristotle Translated into English, ed. W.D. 
Ross, vol.III (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931). 
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in the immortality of the individual soul. In the text I have repeatedly 
called attention to this Orphic belief, as it occurs in the ancient Pythagore¬ 
ans and in Empedocles. 

12. The Third Path in the Second Part of Parmenides' Poem 

On page 59 of the text I wrote that in the second part of Parmenides' di¬ 
dactic poem, the goddess Dike undertakes to expound the second path 
of inquiry. In this I was following the words of Parmenides, B. Fragm. 2 
and 6. Reinhardt ( op.cit ., p. 36) has rightly pointed out, however, that 
the poem actually sets out three paths: (1) being is; (2) being is not; (3) 
being is and is not. He supports this by referring to Gorgias's treatise On 
Non-Being. 

The path that is expounded in the second part of the poem is then, as a 
matter of fact, not the second [one] but the third one. See also under 13. 

13. The Interpretation of Parmenides, B. Fragm. 8, 5 Off. 

In an important article on Parmenides' didactic poem, which appeared in 
the magazine Gids in 1948, Peter Brommer gave the words w>v uiav oi) 
Xpecov eonv in Parmenides, B. Fragm. 8, 54 an interpretation that de¬ 
parts from the prevailing view. 2 According to him, they mean that a sin¬ 
gle form is not sufficient for explaining the visible phenomena of na¬ 
ture, but that two fonns are necessary. Of course, such an interpretation 
alters the entire meaning of this fragment. It seems to me, however, that 
this view is difficult to maintain, even for linguistic reasons alone. To 
my knowledge, the words ov xpecov eon v can never mean “is not suffi¬ 
cient.” The word XP £0)V means either “what is necessary” or “what is 
proper.” 

Brommer's interpretation favors the attempts that have recently been 
made to grant a more positive meaning to the second part of the poem. 
Some have found it difficult to believe that the great Eleatic thinker could 
have denied the reality of the phenomena of nature, and that - as would 
necessarily follow from a purely logical interpretation of the first part of 
the poem - the summation of his entire wisdom could be found in the logi¬ 
cal judgment of identity, “being is.” For this reason, an attempt was made 
to give Parmenides' ontology a role in explaining the process of becoming 
similar to that played by the arche of Milesian nature philosophy (cf., e.g., 
Kurt Reizler, Parmenides, Frankfurt, 1934, pp. 50 ff). Brommer felt, 
however, that this interpretation, which is also rejected by Jaeger (op.cit., 
p. 105), results in a total distortion of Parmenides' ontology that is contra¬ 
dicted by the fragments themselves. He looks for a solution, therefore, in 
the view that the first part of the poem presents more of a directly felt ex¬ 
perience of the absolute unity of being under the guidance of divine reve¬ 
lation, while the second part offers an explanation of the world that is ac- 

1 Cf. Diels-Kranz, II, 279-280. Sext Emp. adv. math, VII, 65 ff. 

2 Dooyeweerd did not give any further reference information to the work of Brommer. 
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commodated to human mental representation and conceptual thought, 
which is always compelled to divide the unity asunder into plurality. 

From this latter point of view, light and darkness are two necessary, mu¬ 
tually supplementary aspects of being. “We men at any rate do not escape 
the irresistible necessity of‘conceiving’ reality in a twofold series of con¬ 
cepts; that is the necessary ‘form’ in which we are condemned to under¬ 
stand being.” 

It is evident that Brommer's translation of the words ovxpecov eon v al¬ 
ready implies a complete theory concerning the relationship between the 
first and second parts of the poem. This theory was fonnulated, however, 
without taking into consideration the dialectical religious ground-motive 
of Greek thought; and it therefore could apply equally well to a modem 
philosophical system that contrasts the intuitive, ontological contempla¬ 
tion of the absolute with the discursive, conceptual thought in which what 
is only relative is grasped. 

Even though Aristotle expressly affinns that light and darkness repre¬ 
sent being and non-being, respectively, Brommer dismisses this with the 
remark, “Listen to Parmenides' sharp censure of the two-headed persons 
(fr. 6, 5, and 8) who caused Being and Non-Being to cooperate equally in 
the foundation of the universe, and then say whether it is likely that he 
here, and under the guidance of the goddess no less, could have taken re¬ 
course to the same weakness.” But if one reads fragment 6 in its entirety, 
what becomes clear is that, in this “censure of the two-headed,” the god¬ 
dess is disclosing to Parmenides precisely the third path that is pursued in 
the second part of the poem only to keep the philosopher from being igno¬ 
rant of the deceptive, illusory opinions of men (frag. 1, 31-32), and their 
doxa from outstripping his own (frag. 8, 61). 

According to Brommer, however, the path followed in the second part 
of the poem holds that the one being is conceived in the two contrary 
forms of light and darkness. In support of this he appeals to the Pythago¬ 
rean table of opposites, which in his view also is not concerned with the 
opposition between being and non-being. Rather, the distinction that it 
makes allegedly lies within the bosom of being, in this case within the 
bosom of number itself. “The Void, as Non-Being, indeed has a function 
in number for the Pythagoreans, but then in all numbers; it serves to make 
possible the distinction of points, which is what constitutes the essence of 
number; but it plays no role at all in valuing the opposites.” 

Thus, if I understand him rightly, Brommer perceives in the method fol¬ 
lowed in the second part of the poem a fourth path, which indeed would 
have to be distinguished from the path indicated in B. Fragm. 6, lines 8 
and 9, namely, that “Being and Non-Being are to be considered the same 
and not the same,” and that “all things follow the path of a circle” 
(noXi vxponoq Kefevdog). But what would this distinction be? I am unable 
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to see that there is one. Besides, if indeed the method followed in the sec¬ 
ond part of the poem differs fundamentally from the one condemned in B. 
Fragm. 6, lines 8 and 9, it would have to be regarded as a completely new 
approach that has not at all been critically prepared for in the first part. 
This view has little to commend it. The introduction to the second part of 
the poem (B. Fragm. 8, 55) does state that “they divided the form [of 
physis ] into two opposed [forms]”; but those who do this must of necessity 
be reckoned among the mortals whom B. Fragm. 6 censures as 
“two-headed.” For one cannot split being into opposites without saying 
that being and non-being are the same and not the same. 

If one accepts Brommer's interpretation of tcov piav ov ypecov eanv - 
ev cot 7i£7tAavTjjU£voi eicriv, the words that directly precede the above quo¬ 
tation from B. Fragm. 8, he is then immediately faced with the question as 
to which predecessors of Parmenides taught that the visible cosmos can be 
explained in terms of a single principle, and without the appearance of 
pairs of opposites in the visible forms. For it cannot be that Parmenides' 
critique is here aimed at the unity of the divine principle of Origin, which 
the Milesians had postulated and which is also found in the Pythagorean 
Monas. This unity, considered by itself, apart from the eternal flux in the 
process of becoming, could be accepted by the Elaetic thi nk er without res¬ 
ervation. His critique was of necessity directed exclusively against the 
combination of form and matter, being and non-being (becoming), a com¬ 
bination which neither the Milesians nor Heraclitus nor the Pythagoreans 
could bring about without resorting to opposition. 

And now, all the predecessors of Parmenides unanimously taught that 
the one Origin is manifested within the visible cosmos in pairs of oppo¬ 
sites. The opposition between light and darkness, which receives 
Parmenides' particular mention here, is of Orphic-Pythagorean lineage. In 
view of this, the additional remark in B. Fragm. 8, 54, “at which point they 
have fallen into error,” would be senseless if Brommer's translation of the 
words mvpiav ovxpecoveari were correct. In opposition to this, Gigon 
expresses the generally accepted interpretation, which was first articu¬ 
lated by Aristotle, in his comment: 

The remark that the one of the two forms ought not to have been 
given a name is decisive. The other therefore has its name rightly. 
The latter thus stands for being, the former for non-being. The er¬ 
ror of men is that they give a name also to non-being. The pair is 
fire and night, thus, the same pair that in Anaximander proceeded 
from the unlimited and there constituted the starry heavens. 1 


1 Gigon, op.cit., pp. 271-272 (English translation by translator). 
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14. Parmenides' Pythagorean-Orphic Conception of the Soul 

Page 60, text and note 2. Parmenides' statement, reported by Simplicius, 
that souls are sent from the visible to the invisible, and then back again 
from the invisible into the visible, is interpreted by Gigon ( op.cit ., 
p. 281) - in my view correctly - entirely in terms of B. Fragments 12 
and 13. He then observes: “[This] is nothing other than the unending 
rhythm of Pythagorean immortality, the alternation of death and reincar¬ 
nation. This teaching too surely falls into line with the principle of the 
two forms. The alternation takes place between light and night ... The 
inescapable question is then: what is light and what is night? Earthly be¬ 
ing will not be Tight,’ for the earth is indeed out of night. ... 

“There is a passage that without question supplements this one. 28 A. 1 
says that according to Parmenides ‘man descended originally from the 
sun.’ Hence, the luminous being of man, or the soul, in the pure, fiery re¬ 
gion of the sun is an obvious transformation of the Pythagorean view al¬ 
ready referred to which holds that the abode of the soul is in the stars. At 
the same time, we see once again how the equation ‘night = non-being = 
world of opinion = world of morality’ continues to operate even in the de¬ 
tails of the cosmic structure. 

“The earth not only consists of the form of night in physical terms. It is 
also the true region of the dead in which the souls are buried, and 
Empedocles later depicted it as such in his poem of Purifications 

15. The Form Motive in Xenophanes' Idea of God 

Pages 60, 61, and 66, text. In several of the Diels-Kranz, A fragments 
(cf. Xenophanes, A. Fragm. 28, 31, and 33) we are told that Xeno¬ 
phanes described the deity as cnpaipoeideg (like a sphere). If these 
testimonia can be considered reliable on this point, we are thus con¬ 
fronted with the same problem in Xenophanes' idea of the divine form 
that we met with in Parmenides' divine form of being. It indeed seems 
highly improbable that Xenophanes would have identified the divine 
form with the material celestial dome, which according to the 
testimonia was first spoken of by Anaximander. 

Gigon has correctly pointed out that the fragments of Xenophanes' 
poem on nature delineate a picture of the world that altogether excludes 
the possibility of a cosmos that is spherically bounded. He further notes 
that the comparison of the deity to a sphere can only be an indication of 
Pythagorean influence, which according to Gigon dates from a later stage 
in Xenophanes' development than the extremely primitive notions in his 
philosophy of nature. In my view, we here again have to regard this sphere 
as a supersensible, purely mathematical form; otherwise the word 
afiaiposideg would have no meaning. In this case, however, we are left 
without any clear indication such as that provided by Parmenides, B. 

1 Ibid., p. 281 (English translation by translator). 
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Fragm. 8, 42-44, something that was also the cause of Aristotle's uncer¬ 
tainty in Metaphysics A 5, 986 b 21 (see page 57, text and note 2). 

The fact that Xenophanes' conception of the deity has no connection at 
all with his philosophy of nature once again underscores the position 
taken in the text that no trace of a metaphysical theory concerning the rela¬ 
tionship between principles of form and matter can be found in his 
thought. 

B. Fragm. 23 and 25, quoted in note 2 on page 66, remain highly signifi¬ 
cant for Xenophanes' idea of God. The latter fragment says that the one 
God without toil shakes or stirs ( Kpadaivei ) all things by the thought 
power of his mind. Gigon here makes the comment: “Xenophanes calls 
the world rule icpaSalvsiv, “shaking.” We can gather from this not only 
that God stands opposite the cosmos and is completely distinct from it, but 
also that this rule is still described by means of mythological notions, 
which regarded the quaking of the earth as one of the foremost manifesta¬ 
tions of divine presence.” 1 In my opinion, the fragment indicates more 
than this. It shows that Xenophanes' religious form motive, like that of 
Parmenides, still cannot be the pure form motive of the culture religion. In 
the testimonia from the A fragments cited above, the KpaSaivsiv spoken 
of by Xenophanes has already been replaced - perhaps partly due to the 
influence of Plato and Aristotle - by a tcparelv. For his part, Xenophanes 
instead thought of the divine world rule in terms of the notions of nature 
religion and merely rationalized and intellectualized these. As I have ob¬ 
served in the text on page 62, he can for this reason only be regarded as the 
forerunner of Anaxagoras' theory of nous. 

The nous of Xenophanes' deity is neither a theoretical intelligence, as is 
the case in Parmenides, nor a practical power. It is rather an intelligence 
which in its governance of the visible events of nature is manifested only 
as action, without following any definite cultural plan in this. 

16. Xenophanes' Theological Skepticism 

Page 61, text. I can fully concur with Gigon in his observation that 
Xenophanes' theological skepticism can only be understood against the 
background of the deity's omniscience, in comparison with which all 
human knowledge is nothing more than doxa. I too am inclined to inter¬ 
pret B. Fragm. 34 in this sense. However, I would not go so far as to re¬ 
strict Xenophanes' doubt to his cosmology, which he developed early 
on, and to grant his doctrine of God (which Gigon says arose later under 
Pythagorean influence) the status of true and certain knowledge. The 
fragment contains no evidence whatsoever for such a distinction. 

1 Ibid., p. 189 (English translation by translator). 
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1 7. The Original Pythagorean Theory of Numbers 

Page 66-66, text. The Pythagoreans' original, dynamic conception of 
number is still preserved in the definition given by Nicomachus, the 
Neo-Pythagorean, which holds that number is “a flow of quantity made 
up of units” (Koaorrimg xwcx ek povaScov ovyKeiuEvov: Nicomachus, 
Introd. arith. A 7. 1, quoted by Sir Thomas Heath, A History of Greek 
Mathematics, Vol. I, 1921, p. 70). 

Aristotle {Met. M 7, 1080 b 18, 32) explicitly states that the Pythagore¬ 
ans constructed the entire heavens out of numbers, but not out of monads, 
since they held that numbers have magnitude (extension). For them the 
Monas was not itself a number, but rather the arche or principle of all 
numbers. I n Metaphysics N 5, 1092 b 10, Aristotle provides an illustration 
of how the Pythagoreans used sensible points in order to denote the units 
of a number having a particular form: “Eurytus determined which number 
belongs to which thing (e.g., this is the number of man, that of horse) and 
imitated the forms of living things with pebbles, like those who arrange 
numbers in the forms of a triangle or a square” (see further, Heath, op.cit., 
pp. 76 ff). 

18. Alcmaeon's Conception of Logical Thought as the Core of the 
Human Soul. His Great Physiological Discovery 

Page 75, note 1, cf. the discussion in the text. It appears from various 
testimonia (Alcmaeon, A. Fragm. 10 and 11) that Alcmaeon taught that 
the brain is the seat of logical thought, a view that Plato adopted in his 
Timaeus. This insight was closely related to his great physiological dis¬ 
covery. 

According to Chalcidius (in his commentary on Plato's Timaeus, 
Alcmaeon, A. Fragm. 10), Alcmaeon was the first person to perform dis¬ 
section, and he did this upon living animals (see Julius Hirschberg, Archiv 
fur Opthalmologie, 105 [1921], pp. 129 ff., and Vorlesungen iiber hippo- 
kratische Heilkunde [Berlin, 1922], pp. 19 ff). In doing this he observed 
that nerve pathways (as we call them) depart from our sense organs and 
lead into the brain at certain points. He thus discovered that the brain is the 
central organ of sense perception. What is more, he laid out for the first 
time a complete physiology of sensation, in which his explanation of the 
process of optic perception in particular has drawn special notice. He ap¬ 
parently conceived the glass-like body of the eye as a kind of mirror that 
reflects objects in the outside world, producing “images” that are con¬ 
veyed to the brain through the “light-conducting paths” (i.e., the optic 
nerves). 

Theophrastus says that Alcmaeon was one of those who denied that per¬ 
ception can be explained in terms of the action of like upon like. On this 
point, we therefore must regard him as a precursor of Anaxagoras. 
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19. The Meaning of the Psyche in Homer and in the Branch of 
Greek Philosophy Influenced by Orphism 

Page 78, text. Rohde's conception of the Homeric psyche , which pre¬ 
vailed until the publication of W. Otto's book Die Manen oder von den 
Urformen des Totenglaubens (1923), is summarized in his statement: 
“In the Homeric conception a human being has a twofold presence: his 
perceptible manifestation, and his invisible likeness that is first set free 
at death. This and nothing else is his psyche.” 1 Along the lines of 
Spencer's and Tylor's animistic theory, he explained this notion of a 
“second ego” or “double” {psyche ), which lies dormant for the duration 
of human life and is only released at death, on the basis of our experi¬ 
ence of a seemingly dual life in dreams, in ecstasy, and in unconscious¬ 
ness. 

Otto has once and for all refuted this “dream theory.” Indeed, Rohde be¬ 
trayed a lack of critical insight when he sought support for his interpreta¬ 
tion of the Homeric conception of the psyche in the following poetic utter¬ 
ance of Pindar: 

And all men's bodies follow the call 
of over-mastering death; 

And yet there will remain behind 
A living eidolon of the living, 

For this alone comes from the gods. 

It sleeps while the members are active, 

But to those themselves asleep, 

It reveals in myriad visions 
The approach ordained by fate 
Of doleful things or joyful. 

What these verses give expression to is the influence of the Orphic dual¬ 
ism between the soul, which originates in the heavens, and the earthly 
material body; and of course there can be no thought of this in Homer. 
Nevertheless, we shall see presently that there is, in fact, a certain con¬ 
nection between the way the eidolon is conceived in Homer and in 
Pindar; but this naturally does not mean that Homer's conception can be 
interpreted on the basis of Pindar's. On the contrary, the conception of 
Pindar must at a certain point rather have tied in with the Homeric view. 

As I have observed in the text, Otto himself ( op.cit ., pp. 18, 26, 32) 
identifies Homer's “life-soul” with the thumos. He emphatically denies 
that the psyche ever means life-soul in this poet. According to him, the 
psyche of the living person in Homer never stands for an independent en¬ 
tity like the thumos. Rather, it simply means “life.” But Otto himself 
weakens the force of the basic contrast he has made here when shortly 

1 Rohde, Psyche, I, 5. 
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thereafter he admits that thumos and psyche in Homer often equally de¬ 
note life. 

It seems to me that the question as to what y/vyrj meant for Homer can¬ 
not be answered by considering how it should be translated into a modem 
language. A modem person has learned to distinguish the organic aspect, 
that of life, from the psychical aspect. But for the Greek, and a fortiori for 
a Greek from Homer's day, all life was pervaded by soul. In the text I have 
understood the psyche of the living person in Homer as a blood-soul or 
life-soul and this is wholly in keeping with the notion in the Odyssey, XI, 
that the shadows in the underworld can temporarily regain earthly con¬ 
sciousness and memory (both of which are tied to bodily life for Homer) 
only by drinking blood. This psyche, however, is not at all conceived as 
having an individual, personal form. Within the framework of the Greek 
form-matter motive, it is rather an impersonal matter-soul animating ev¬ 
erything that has life. 

Jaeger ( op.cit., p. 84), who on first consideration seems to agree with 
Otto's interpretation of Homer's “ psyche ” of the living,” in fact under¬ 
stands this differently. Otto explicitly states (p. 26) that “in Homer this 
soul of the living is called the Qvfidg.” He then further elucidates this 
life-soul as the invisible being that in the belief of many peoples is har¬ 
bored within man “as the sustainer of his life and the bearer of his psychi¬ 
cal and mental functions.” In other words, Otto regards the thumos as both 
the life-soul and the seat of the psychical and mental functions. Jaeger, by 
contrast, makes a distinction between the psyche, the life-soul which 
deserts the body at death but has neither thought nor feeling, and the 
thumos or conscious soul. However, unlike Onians, the Cambridge pro¬ 
fessor to whom I have referred in the text, he connects the psyche etymo¬ 
logically with the breath and the thumos with the smoking blood that is 
poured out in offerings ( Ovcd ). 

In the first of these derivations Jaeger follows Ernst Bickel, who in his 
treatise Homerischer Seelenglaube (1925) seeks a satisfying answer to the 
question of how Homer could have used the one word, y/v%ij, for both life 
and the ghost of the dead (the shadow of the lifeless body), a problem that 
Otto had left unresolved. Just as I do, Bickel contests Otto's idea that the 
y/v/rj is the abstract concept “life.” He understands it rather as the 
“breath-soul,” which according to him was the basic etymological mean¬ 
ing of the word (cf. Homer's use of the verb anoy/vxco to mean “exhale” 1 ). 
On this basis, Jaeger now comments {op.cit., p. 81): “It was then fairly 
easy to think of the breathsoul that escaped at death as identical with what 
primitive belief held to be the one thing remaining from the dead person 
which could under certain circumstances become an object of human 

1 Otto rejected this etymological approach to the problem, which in his view is irrele¬ 
vant. 
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sense perception - namely, the ghost.” In my view, this cannot offer a so¬ 
lution to the above problem if one continues to accept Otto's notion, which 
is based solely upon his own interpretation of ethnological material, that 
the eidolon- soul in Homer is nothing more than the shadow of the dead 
body conceived in purely material terms. 1 Otto appeals to the fact that this 
belief in ghosts, along with the uncanny fear that accompanies it, is found 
in all ages and exists even today; but I have grave doubts that what is in¬ 
volved in this is merely an immaterial double of the material dead body. 
This certainly is not the case with Samuel's ghost, which rises up in the 
cave of Endor at Saul's request and foretells his coming defeat and death. 
As for Homer himself, one can point to the Iliad, XXIII, 65, where the 
iftvxrj of Patroclos, the very likeness of the man himself in all respects, his 
stature, his lovely eyes, and his voice, appears to his friend Achilles and 
adjures him to attend to his cremation and burial without delay. This epi¬ 
sode does not at all fit Otto's picture of the eidolon- soul. Patroclos' psyche 
evidently still has the ability to feel and think, although it will lose its 
earthly faculty of memory at its entrance into Hades because its bond with 
the earth will then have been severed. The ghost that appears to Achilles is 
therefore indeed the individual shadow-form of the whole human being, 
including his earthly psyche and thumos. Even the shades in Hades appar¬ 
ently still have a shadow -soul, for they forbid Patroclos' entrance to Hades 
before he has been cremated, and they move about. 

To my mind, the scholarly debate that Otto's slender volume gave rise to 
has neglected this point all too much. Otto himself dealt with it ( op.cit., 
pp. 32 ff.), but only in order to make it fit into his theory. In his explana¬ 
tion of this episode of the appearance of Patroclos' ghost, the shadow sup¬ 
posedly still has a soul by virtue of its contact with the uncremated body. 
But is not this body bereft of the psyche and thumosl The shadow could 
thus hardly draw its consciousness from there. Besides this, cremation did 
not exist in pre-Homeric times, and Rohde has shown in detail that at that 
time the dead were buried with great care. Nevertheless, Otto maintains 
that the notion of the “ghost of the dead” has remained the same through¬ 
out all periods, from primitive peoples until today. 

Otto has correctly demonstrated that Rohde's conception of the psyche 
in Homer is subject to the reproach of being under the spell of the aprioris- 
tic animistic constructions of Spencer and Tylor. But, in like manner, 
Otto's own theory of the ghost of the dead can justly be accused of being in 

1 It is inconceivable to me how Otto, after he has first vigorously defended this notion, 
can write on page 66: “According to the ancient beliefs which the Homeric Greeks 
and other civilized races as well shared with primitive peoples, that which lives on 
after death as a shadow is the whole person, not a part of him, even though this be 
the most important part.” And how then can he conclude directly after this: “It is a 
soulless body in a ‘spiritualized’ state”? Surely this latter is not the “whole person”? 
(English translation by translator.) 
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thrall to the no less aprioristic and speculative - notwithstanding the fact 
that it styles itself “positivistic”- theory of Levy-Bruhl, the student of 
Durkheim, which conceives the “primitive mentality” as a “pre-logical 
mentality.” According to Otto, “This scholar has shown precisely in the 
case of the belief in souls that a series of concepts, which we, following 
the example of primitive peoples themselves, designate by the name 
‘soul’, is no more than an expression of a feeling of affinity, whether this 
be with animals, with places, or with objects; and it is not likely that our 
intellectual approach will ever be capable of explaining such connections 
on its own terms.” 1 In his book Het primitieve denken in de moderne 
wetenschap (1933, p. 48), T.S.G. Moelia rightly notes that this theory of 
the prelogical mentality has been elevated almost to a dogma, and he sub¬ 
jects it to a thoroughgoing critique on the basis of the ethnological evi¬ 
dence itself. 

In my view, it is perilous in the extreme to use such an ethnological 
dogma as the basis for one's interpretation of Homer's concept of the 
eidolon-psyche. The problems of life and death are inescapably religious 
in character. Even though one might accept Otto's thesis that the notion of 
the “ghost of the dead” is grounded in certain recurring experiences of 
ghostly apparitions, one must never forget that the assimilation and inter¬ 
pretation of these experiences is always religiously determined and may 
not be construed for all times and for all peoples in accordance with the 
scheme of Levy-BruhTs prelogic. For this reason, in my view, Homer's 
conception of the soul must be approached in terms of the Greek religious 
ground-motive. Of course, the few remarks that I was able to devote to this 
matter in the text can in no way be considered an adequate treatment of 
this difficult question. Before that could be done, one would have to un¬ 
dertake a detailed critical examination of all the passages in Homer where 
the term psyche occurs, and that would lie entirely beyond the scope of 
this book. My study of the argument of Bickel and Jaeger has led me to 
think that Homer does not make such a sharp contrast between the blood- 
soul and the breath-soul as Onians and Comford supposed. The life-soul 
can be situated in the blood as well as in the breath. 

I still believe, however, that my conception of the eidolon- soul as the 
individual, supersensible shadow-form of the whole person, including the 
living psyche and the thumos, is in full agreement with the passages that 
Otto himself has adduced. Over against this, Otto's explanation of the ap¬ 
pearance of Patroclos 'psyche proved to be incompatible with his own the¬ 
ory. This eidolon is then actually the polar counterpart-in-death of the di¬ 
vine eidolon of the Olympian culture gods, who enjoy immortal life in a 
supernatural, nonsensible individual form in which there is just as little 
evidence of any dualism between body and soul. 

1 Otto, op.cit., p. 79 (English translation by translator). 
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In Pindar's later use of the word eidolon for the soul of the living person, 
which as the immortal form of a person originates in the heavens, the form 
motive of the culture religion has been divorced from corporeal existence 
due to the influence of the Orphic dualism. The Homeric eidolon-psyche 
has thereby lost its original meaning. The eidolon- soul now belongs to the 
celestial region of light, and no longer to the nocturnal sphere of Hades. In 
dualistic fashion, it is set over against the earthly, corporeal manifestation 
of man, although it still partakes equally of physis, the ever-flowing 
stream of earthly life. The Orphic dualism also underlies the fundamental 
change in the Homeric conception that is involved in Plato's identification 
of the eidolon-psyche with the thinking soul in his Phaedo. It is this that I 
had in mind on page p. 78 of the text, where I remarked that in Plato's 
Phaedo, a dialogue betraying Orphic influence, the Homeric eidolon- soul 
is identified with the thinking subject of cognition. Such an identification 
naturally only became possible when the Homeric conception had been 
transformed fundamentally. And to achieve this transformation it was not 
sufficient, as Jaeger supposed, that the Homeric conceptions of the psyche 
(as the life-soul) and the thumos merely coalesce into a unified conception 
of the human soul. 

It seems to me that the crux of the matter lies in the conception of the 
eidolon as the individual, supersensible shadow-form of a person, which 
the Orphics detached from the earthly body and transported from the dark 
realm of death to the celestial sphere of life. This transfonned eidolon 
could then become the seat of thought and, as the case may be, feeling and 
life, functions which Homer divided between the thumos and the psyche. 
The connection I have traced between the Homeric and the Orphic con¬ 
ceptions of the eidolon-psyche can still be clearly observed in Plato's 
Gorgias, 523 A ff. (see note 1, page 141), a passage where he describes, 
completely in the vein of Pindar's second Olympian ode, the judgment of 
the souls after death. The judge here inspects the soul that appears before 
him and perceives in it such deformities as can also be observed on the 
body, both while it is alive and after death. An even stronger argument for 
the connection I have drawn here can be found in the completely new 
meaning that Plato gives to the Homeric Hades, the abode of the dead, in 
his Phaedo. Hades there becomes ’AiStjg, a supersensible, invisible realm 
of light to which Socrates' immortal psyche is destined to ascend and there 
behold the radiant eide. See also my comments on page 153 of the text. 

An Orphic transformation of the Homeric Hades already comes out in 
the portrayal that Empedocles' poem Purifications (Katharmoi) gives of 
the sorrowful world in which the fallen souls are clothed in earthly bodies 
(Empedocles, B. Fragm. 118 ff, especially 120-123). The poet here takes 
as his example the Homeric Nekyia, the descent of Odysseus into Hades. 
Just as Odysseus beholds in the underworld the hosts of the shadows 
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(eidola) of those who have died, the fallen souls of Empedocles see in the 
dark, “vaulted cavern” of our own world the hosts of spirits that are at 
work there, and both here and in Homer's Nekyia these are systematically 
enumerated. In Empedocles' poem, the fallen soul in its earthly prison is 
the Orphic counterpart of the Homeric eidolon- soul, and here again the 
connection is drawn consciously and deliberately. 

The difference between this and the conception of the eidolon in Pindar 
and Plato is presumably related to the fact that, in Empedocles' Orphic 
conception, the individual soul's immortality remains limited to its sor¬ 
rowful Dionysian wanderings in the earthly sphere, where it must stay so 
long as it is chained to the wheel of birth and rebirth. At its return to the ce¬ 
lestial sphere of light it is once again absorbed into the divine 
all-encompassing unity. On account of this, the connection with the Ho¬ 
meric eidolon-psyche is even more direct here than in the case of Pindar 
and Plato. For Empedocles, Hades remains the realm of darkness and 
gloom. It is possible that his Katharmoi even provided the inspiration for 
Plato's celebrated myth of the cave in his Republic. 

Our conclusion can only be that the connection made by Rohde be¬ 
tween the eidolon-psyche of Homer and that of Pindar's Olympian odes, in 
spite of the uncritical approach that he took, contained a kernel of truth 
that Otto utterly failed to appreciate. 

20. The Relationship between Empedocles' Puri ilcations and His 
Poem on Physis 

Pages 84 ff, text. The view which long held sway that Empedocles' 
Katharmoi or Purifications and his poem on physis intrinsically contra¬ 
dict each other was strongly influenced by the interpretation of the latter 
as a “mechanistic physics.” The starting point for this interpretation lay 
once again in the modem humanistic science ideal (see, e.g., Eduard 
Zeller-Nestle, Philosophie der Griechen [6th edition], I, p. 1001). The 
presumed conflict had to be imported into the Purifications itself, how¬ 
ever, because it could not be denied that the role played by the four ele¬ 
ments, along with love and hate, is just as essential there, just as in the 
poem on nature. Herman Diels (Uber die Gedichte des Empedokles, 
Berlin Akademie, 1898, pp. 396 ff.) and Jean Bidez (La biographie 
d'Empedocle, Ghent, 1894) attempted to remove this difficulty by as¬ 
signing the two poems to successive periods of Empedocles' life. 

Jaeger (op.cit., pp. 128-155) agrees with my own conception to the ex¬ 
tent that he, following the important work Empedocle (Turin, 1916) by the 
Italian scholar Ettore Bignone, perceives basically the same spirit in both 
poems. This harmonizing viewpoint rests on his judgment that the poem 
on nature is no less mythological in character than the Katharmoi. For him 
it is actually nothing but a cosmological theology, which describes in the 
world of “nature” the operation of the same divine powers that the 
Purifications sees at work in the “soul.” But when Jaeger proceeds to ex- 
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pand on this interpretation, which to me seems correct, he departs consid¬ 
erably from the analysis that I have given in the text, since here again he is 
blind to the dialectical character of the religious ground-motive of Greek 
philosophy. He thus maintains that the problem of God for Empedocles is 
nothing more than the problem of the divine /b/'/u: “And this is the angle 
from which he approaches it as a student of nature. What he finds in nature 
is no single form but a manifold revelation of the Divine, such as the 
Greek mind has found there all along” (p. 153). Because of this, Jaeger 
was unable to detect any basic difference between the divine nature of the 
four elements and that of love and hate, and he regards the Sphairos as still 
another deity, the highest God, who is akin to Xenophanes' “one God.” 

For the first of these points he appeals to Empedocles, B. Fragm. 17, 27 
ffi: “All these are equal in power and of the same age ...” (see note 1, p. 88 
and the corresponding translation in the text). Whereas Diels and W. 
Capelle {Die Vorsokratiker, p. 196) hold, in my view correctly, that the 
word ravra (these) here refers only to the four elements, Jaeger follows 
Kranz in thinking that it includes philia and neikos as well. All these forms 
of the divine then would have an equal status, and Jaeger regards this as a 
cosmological reflection of the democratic ideal of government which 
Empedocles had championed in the political struggle of his native city 
Acragas. Thus Empedocles is allegedly taking a position here that is op¬ 
posed in principle to the theogonic hierarchy of Hesiod. 

If one reads the above B fragment in its context, however, this “demo¬ 
cratic” interpretation proves to be untenable. For it is not possible that 
both the elements and the two motive forces of love and hate should in 
turn “gain the upper hand.” Fire's coming into power is necessarily cou¬ 
pled with the supremacy of love, and the “upper hand” of the other ele¬ 
ments is necessarily linked with the predominance of hate; for love and 
hate are in fact the causes of the elements' motion. In addition, it seems to 
me that the word vifuri, which Diels-Kranz translates as “office,” would 
better be rendered as “value” or “rank.” 

Neither in the poem on nature nor in the Purifications are love and hate 
represented as corporeal forms of being. The only passage in the first of 
these poems that has been taken to support this incorrect notion is 
Empedocles, B. Fragm. 17, 18-21, where neikos and philotes are named in 
direct connection with the four elements, and a geometric, spatial property 
is seemingly attributed to love itself (7077 jufjKog re nXdxoq re, i.e., “equal 
in length and breadth”). But the fact that these words are immediately pre¬ 
ceded by ev miaiv (“in them,” i.e., the elements) undermines this whole 
interpretation. Love, as a driving force, is manifested only within the ele¬ 
ments, equally according to their length and their breadth, while neikos or 
hate is said to be separate from the elements and “everywhere equal in 
weight” (axdXavxov dndvTtji). In other words, philia, as a daemon or di¬ 
vine soul-force, completely interpenetrates the basic corporeal forms; but 
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it can do this only because it is not a corporeal form itself. Empedocles, B. 
Fragm. 16 accordingly brings love and hate into connection with the infi¬ 
nite time of life's existence, which always will be filled with them. Thus 
they are clearly seen here to be a psychic counterpart to the corporeal ele¬ 
ments, which similarly fill space without leaving any void. 

In the text, I have demonstrated in detail that the divine sphairos is sim¬ 
ply the corporeal form that is produced by the divine philia when its unifi¬ 
cation of the elements is no longer counteracted by neikos. Therefore, it 
cannot at all be the case that the sphairos is an independent manifestation 
of the divine that exists alongside, or perhaps above, the polytheistic se¬ 
ries formed by the four elements and love and hate. Love is the highest de¬ 
ity conceived as an eternally flowing soul-force, and the sphairos is 
merely its appropriate corporeal form. In both of Empedocles' poems this 
love is identified with the goddess Cypris or Aphrodite. Speaking of the 
golden age, Empedocles, B. Fragm. 128 (from the Purifications ) says that 
at that time neither Ares, nor Cydoimos, nor Zeus, nor Poseidon was God, 
but only Cypris the Queen. From this it is very clear that the Dionysian 
matter motive in its Orphic reinterpretation still retains the religious pri¬ 
macy in Empedocles' thought. 

In speaking of a “broad oath” by which hegemony is alternately as¬ 
signed to hate and love, Empedocles, B. Fragm. 30 brings to expression 
the same thought that is encountered in B. Fragm. 115 of the 
Purifications, where we read of the “decree of Ananke, an ancient and 
eternal edict of the gods, sealed with broad oaths.” The divine philia, the 
highest god, whose appropriate corporeal form is the sphairos, is impotent 
in the face of Ananke, which has also appointed for discord and hate their 
fixed time in the cycle of the world process. Nowhere in the two poems, 
however, is it said that the good and evil driving forces are equal in value, 
just as B. Fragm. 17, 28 does not say this of the elements. The only thing 
that appears is that they are all equally ancient in origin and equal in 
power. The characteristically democratic principle of equivalency is 
therefore not to be found here. According to the clear words of B. Fragm. 
27, philia, when it comes to its full manifestation in the sphairos, does 
away with the elements in their discrete formal limitation. 

Another weighty argument against the thought that the elements must 
be put on a par with the driving forces of love and hate can be found in 
Empedocles' epistemological ideas. Whereas the poet teaches (Empe¬ 
docles, B. Fragm. 4, 9 ff.) that one should rely on sense perception when it 
comes to corporeal things, he expressly states in B. Fragm. 17, 21 that 
love has to be contemplated with the nous (ttjv av vocoi depicev). Evi¬ 
dently, philia is not perceptible to the senses, since it is itself incorporeal 
in nature. Further, in response to Jaeger's remark on page 137 that 
“Empedocles' elemental principles are imbued with the very life-breath 
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and essence of divine powers,” it must be objected that there is no instance 
where this poet-thinker represents the elements themselves as imbued 
with the breath of life. The only things that “imbue” them are philia and 
neikos, which by their antagonistic activity first make possible the fluid 
process of life in the intermingling of the elements. The statement in 
Empedocles' B. Fragm. 102 that “everything has received breath and 
smell” clearly refers to the cosmos, not to the elements as such. 

All these objections must also be brought to bear against Walter Kranz. 
In his recently published important work Empedokles: Antike Gestalt and 
romantische Neuschopfung, he writes: “It has rightly been observed that 
the term ‘psyche’ does not occur in the preserved word of Empedocles. 
Moreover, according to his theory of nature it could not at all have desig¬ 
nated a particular entity, since in his view there is nothing that is in itself 
psychical.” 1 In the poem on nature, however, we found that only philia 
and neikos are characterized as daimones, and in the Purifications the 
word daimon unquestionably denotes a psyche existing apart. Appealing 
to Aristotle, Kranz maintains nevertheless (p. 42) that each of Empe¬ 
docles' elements is also a soul. 

Finally, we can take note of the description of the Pythagorean Apollo 
given in B. Fragm. 134, “he is only a mind, holy and ineffable, which darts 
through the whole cosmos with swift thought.” Here he is doubtless con¬ 
ceived as a divine mind that cannot be perceived by the senses. Is this 
Apollo identical to philia, which is given its appropriate, transitory corpo¬ 
real form in the sphairos, but as an eternal psychical power still remains 
distinct from this corporeal nature? Because of the lack of relevant pas¬ 
sages this cannot be determined, although in light of the Orphic 
“theocrastic” tendency (see above, point 11) it seems very likely. 

21. Anaxagoras' Theory of the Nous and the Spermata 
Pages 99 ff, text. Just as Parmenides, in the extant fragments of his di¬ 
dactic poem, does not expressly call his supersensible sphere of being 
God, the extant B fragments concerning Anaxagoras' theory of physis 
nowhere explicitly grant this appellation to the nous, which reigns sov¬ 
ereign over the whole physical process. The modem, materialistic inter¬ 
pretation that Bumet has given to Anaxagoras' theory of nous, which 
denies that it differs in any essential way from the Milesian nature phi¬ 
losophers' conception of the principle of origin, is based partly on this 
fact. For this reason, I find it all the more surprising that Jaeger, who re¬ 
gards the absence of the name God in Parmenides' ontology as crucial, 
does not have the same objection to a theological interpretation of 
Anaxogaras' nous. In the work that I have frequently cited, The Theo¬ 
logy of the Early Greek Philosophers (1947), pp. 161 ff, he finds it ab¬ 
solutely certain that the thinker from Clazomenae regarded the nous as 

1 Walter Kranz, Empedokles: Antike Gestalt und romantische Neuschopfung (Zurich, 
1949), p. 63. (English translation by translator.) 
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God. He bases this conclusion both on the hymnic style of Anaxagoras, 
B. Fragm. 12 and on the epithets that Anaxagoras explicitly confers on 
his world-ruling nous. Had Jaeger applied these same criteria to the first 
part of Parmenides' poem, he could not have avoided coming to the 
same conclusion there. 

All the same, Jaeger's further analysis of Anaxagoras' theory of nous en¬ 
tirely confirms the view I advanced in the text, that the pure form motive 
of the culture religion comes to the fore here for the first time in the philos¬ 
ophy of nature. Jaeger himself, however, did not discern this religious 
ground-motive as such. With regard to the providential world-plan that 
Anaxagoras ascribes to the divine Nous (B. Fragm. 12), he observes: “The 
idea of this preconceived world-plan is quite worthy of the rational phys¬ 
ics of the fifth century; it is peculiarly fitting in a period that ascribes de¬ 
cided significance to Tt'yvt] in all realms of being and even finds it present 
in nature itself. ... The fact that he made the divine Mind guide the vortex 
in a specific direction gave his physics its new theological aspect” ( op.cit ., 
p. 163). That T£X V1 1 has typically cultural meaning is clear. As soon as 
physis is regarded under this aspect, a veritable revolution takes place in 
the Greek view of nature. The form motive of the culture religion now be¬ 
comes ascendant, and it also makes its presence felt in theological terms. 
Between Xenophanes' and Empedocles' conception of the deity and that 
advanced by Anaxagoras there is a profound, unmistakable difference. 

The interpretation of Anaxagoras' conception of the original mix is that I 
defended in the text accords fully with Aristotle's interpretation. In Meta¬ 
physics A 2, 1069 b, he makes the following observation concerning the 
initial state of hule in this Ionian thinker: “And this potential [Swaps i dv] 
is the ‘one’ of Anaxagoras - that is a better expression for ‘all things to¬ 
gether’ - and the mixture of Empedocles and Anaximander, and is meant 
in the statement of Democritus: ‘all things were together potentially, but 
not actually. ’ Hence they must have sought with these concepts to indicate 
or comprehend hule.” A few lines later he criticizes Anaxagoras' theory of 
the spermata : “One might ask, however, from what sort of non-being gen¬ 
eration takes place; for non-being is threefold in character [viz., absolute 
non-being, steresis or privation of being, and hule as potential being]. The 
answer is: from potential non-being, if such a thing exists; but still, a thing 
does not arise from an arbitrary potentiality, but different things come into 
being from different potentialities. To say ‘all chremata were together’ is 
therefore inadequate, for they differ as to their hule. Why else should they 
be infinite in number and not one? For the nous is just one, so that, if hule 
also were merely one, only that would have come to be in actuality for 
which hide was in potentiality.” 

That Anaxagoras did in fact grant to the chaotic state of h ule a real exis¬ 
tence before the form-giving work of the divine Nous took place is con¬ 
firmed by the following information from Diogenes Laertius, 2, 6 
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(Anaxagoras, A. Fragm. 1, 6-7): “All things were together; then, Nous 
came and gave order to them.” The same is indicated by Aristotle's testi¬ 
mony in Physics, VIII, 250 b 24: “When all chremata were together and at 
rest for a measureless length of time, [Anaxagoras says that] Nous intro¬ 
duced motion among them and separated them from each other.” 

It is clear from B. Fragm. 10 how Anaxagoras arrived at his theory of 
the spermata. There it appears that he pondered the question of how the 
most diverse parts of an organic body (i.e., hair, nails, veins, nerves, 
bones) could spring from the same seed, unless they were all contained 
within the spermata from the outset. Simplicius ( ad Arist. Phys. r 4, 
203 a 19 ff.) likewise corroborates the view that Anaxagoras' starting 
point was the problem of the nourishment and growth of organic bodies. 
Jaeger has correctly observed (pp. 157 ff.) that the theory of mixture, 
which we first encounter in the extant works of Alcmaeon, the physician 
from Croton, was medical in origin. 

Anaxagoras' Anthropological Ideas 

Aristotle testifies (De partibus animalium, A 10, 687 a 7 ff.) that the 
thought that the human hand is evidence of special rational ability is 
found already in Anaxagoras. He notes further (De Anima, A 2, 
405 a 13 ff.) that although Anaxagoras seems to distinguish between 
nous and psyche, in other statements he treats them as one and the same. 
Nevertheless, it is beyond question that the fundamental distinction be¬ 
tween nous and psyche is a necessary consequence of Anaxagoras' con¬ 
ception of the nous as an unmixed intelligence that has sovereignty over 
all other things. For this conception entails that nous cannot be affected 
by material things, i.e., that it is ctKadrjg, elevated above all emotional 
influence (as Aristotle himself observes, Anaxagoras, A. Fragm. 56), 
and is therefore also distinct from sensation. Moreover, only the nous 
can be called autokrates, i.e., possessed of a power that is borrowed 
from nothing else (see the beginning of B. Fragm. 12). 

22. The Relationship between the Divine and the Human Nous in 
Anaxagoras 

On page 105 of the text I wrote, “Thus, the human mental faculty (nous) 
is evidently not regarded as an independent form, divorced from mat¬ 
ter.” Further reflection compels me to take this back, since toward the 
end of Anaxagoras, B. Fragm. 12 it is clearly stated, “and all nous is 
alike, both the greater and the smaller.” B. Fragm. 11, to which I ap¬ 
pealed on page 105, must be interpreted therefore in accordance with 
this statement. According to B. Fragm. 117, Anaxagoras thought that 
feeling, intelligence, and discernment belong also to plants. This would 
thus mean that all living beings on this earth (plants, animals, and hu¬ 
man beings) partake to a greater or lesser degree of nous. Jaeger ob¬ 
serves (p. 164) that Anaxagoras regarded the human nous as the divine 
in a person. 
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23. The Relationship between Diogenes of Apollonia and 
Anaxagoras 

Page 105, note 3. The fundamental change that Diogenes of Apollonia 
brought about in Anaxagoras' theology by identifying the divine nous 
with Anaximenes' air-god is clearly illustrated in Diogenes, B. Fragm. 5 
(from a treatise on physis ), where he says of the divine arche: “And by 
this all men are also governed, and it rules them all. For it is precisely 
this, it seems to me, that is god, and is present to everything and ar¬ 
ranges all things, and inheres in everything. And there is not one thing 
which does not partake of it.” 1 

In this fragment, one is first of all struck by the use of the two verbs 
Kvfiepvdv and xpazelv. In addition to the Kvfepvdv, the governing of the 
world that Anaximenes had ascribed to the deity, Diogenes finds it neces¬ 
sary to specify, as a separate epithet that is clearly distinct from the first, 
the tcpazelv, or rational sovereignty over the world, that Anaxagoras had 
reserved for the divine nous. This confirms my observation under point 4. 

In the second place, it is evident that Diogenes broke in principle with 
Anaxagoras' dualistic conception of the relation between the divine and 
physis. Diogenes' god is in everything ( evnavzi eveivai), and for him all 
that is one partakes of the deity [peze/ei zovzov). The latter part of B. 
Fragm. 5 says that in accordance with the diverse forms (zponoi) of 
change (ezepoicocng) present in the divine origin, by which diverse kinds 
of beings are generated, the latter all have varying grades of vdqaig; but 
they nevertheless all live, see, and hear, and take all other forms of voqoig, 
from one and the same principle of origin (the air). Anaximenes regarded 
the change of air into water, fire, and earth as taking place through con¬ 
densation and rarefaction. In Diogenes' conception, Parmenides' critique 
of the combination of the principles of form and matter within a single 
principle of origin is therefore disregarded. He says in B. Fragm. 7: “And 
this itself [i.e., the deity] is an eternal and immortal being; but the other 
things are such that some come into being, while others pass away.” 

Nevertheless, Diogenes was the first person to unfold Anaxagoras' idea 
of a purposive, divine world-plan by interpreting specific phenomena of 
nature from this point of view (see Diogenes, B. Fragm. 3). This is what 
Jaeger means by the spirit of enlightenment, which asserted itself in the 
fifth century B.C. view of nature and led in particular to the understanding 
of living organisms as mechanisms constructed according to a technical 
plan. 

More recent research (W. Theiler, Zur Geschichte der teleologischen 
Naturbetrachtung bis auf Aristoteles [Zurich, 1925], and even before that 
the dissertation by S.O. Dickerman, De arguments quibusdam apud 

1 Kai xmd rovrov navraq Kai KvfiepvaaOai Kai navrcov Kpareiv avrd yap poi rovro 

dedq Soksi eivai Kai ini nav afydai Kai navra SianQivai Kai iv navri eveivai. 

Kai eanv oiide ev 6 n pi)pere/ei rovrov (English translation by AW). 
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Xenophontem, Platonem, Aristotelem obviis e structura hominis et ani- 
maliumpetitis [Halle, 1909]), has shown that it is very likely that Socrates' 
teleological view of nature, which has been passed down to us in 
Xenophon's Memorabilia and Plato's Philebus, was directly influenced by 
the development which Diogenes gave to Anaxagoras' theory of nous. 
Theophrastus relates (Diogenes, A. Fragm. 19) that Diogenes made a dis¬ 
tinction between the internal air (o evrdg a bp) within man and the air out¬ 
side. The first of these, through which human sense perception takes 
place, he calls “a small portion of God” (pacpov popiov dsov), i.e., of the 
cosmic air. This “internal air” is obviously the human psyche. As Theiler 
(p. 21) has convincingly demonstrated, Socrates' physico-teleological 
proof for the deity, presented in Xenophon's Memorabilia, A, 4, 8, and 
Plato's Philebus, 29 a and 30 a, could indeed have its foundation here. The 
reader may compare pages 251 ff. in the text with this. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that Socrates and Plato did not at all 
accept Diogenes' pantheistic conception of the divine nous as a demiurge, 
and especially not his identification of God with the air conceived as the 
arche. In Philebus 30 a, the only inference drawn from the human soul is 
that a world-soul exists; but this in turn finds its own origin in the divine 
nous as demiurge. In both Xenophon's Memorabilia and Plato's Philebus, 
Socrates' sole aim is to prove that the presence of a rational soul is not con¬ 
fined to human beings alone. 

24. The Conception of the “Void” in Leucippus and Democritus 

Pages 105 ff, text. I was pleased to discover that the view I have taken 
in the text regarding the kenon (void), as the founders of the atomist 
school conceived this, is found also in Wilhelm Capelle. 1 The writer 
gives no arguments for his position, however. The relevant passage 
from his introduction to the Leucippus fragments reads as follows: “For 
the second basic presupposition of the atomistic physics is precisely the 
hypothesis of empty space (this being understood as space filled only 
with air).” Capelle, however, draws no conclusions from this regarding 
the origin of the disorderly motion. According to him, the primordial 
motion of the atoms was nothing but a metaphysical axiom for Leu¬ 
cippus, which in his view needed no further justification. The founder 
of atomism allegedly considered this primordial motion to be an origi¬ 
nal property of matter itself, and, unlike Empedocles and Anaxagoras, 
did not find it necessary to specify an immaterial cause for this. Capelle 
thus remarks that “here he is evidently influenced by his recollection of 
the basic notion of his great Milesian intellectual forebears, who re¬ 
garded matter as being self-moved. And thus, the problem seemed to be 
solved in an amazingly simple manner: the atoms, of their own accord, 
are in perpetual motion.” 2 

1 Wilhelm Capelle, Die Vorsokratiker: Die Fragmente und Quellenberichte iibersetzt 
und eingeleitet (Leipzig, 1935), p. 286. 

2 Ibid. 
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Capelle forgets, however, that the atoms are something vastly different 
from the “divine primal matter” of the Milesians. He too approaches the 
Greek atomists in terms of the modem, natural scientific concept of matter 
and is altogether blind to the dialectical ground-motive of Greek thought, 
where the principles of form and matter stand in polar opposition. On ac¬ 
count of this, he did not even perceive the problem that is contained in his 
(in my view correct) understanding of Leucippus' and Democritus' void, 
for the air as a kenon naturally cannot be identical with the air atoms. 

In the A fragments, however, one can in fact find strong evidence for 
my view that the atoms take their original, disorderly motion from the 
kenon conceived as a fluid stream of air. Aristotle's words in Physics A 6, 
213 a 27 ff. (Leucippus, A. Fragm. 19) thus have prime importance for 
Leucippus' and Democritus' conception of the kenon as formless air: “But 
people understand the void as a spatial interval \8idorppd] in which no 
body perceptible to the senses [atopa aioOtjTov ] is present. Believing, 
however, that all that is is body, they say that that in which there is nothing 
at all is the void. Therefore what is full of air is held to be void” (my ital¬ 
ics). 

The Evidence That the Motion of the Atoms Stems from the 
Surrounding Fluid Air-Matter 

My view that, for Leucippus and Democritus, motion does not originate 
in the atoms themselves but rather is first imparted to them from without 
(from the “form-empty” air) is based above all on the following 
testimonial 

Simplicius, adArist. Phys. 42, 10 (Democritus, A. Fragm. 47): “Demo¬ 
critus says that the atoms by nature are unmoved and are [first] set in mo¬ 
tion by an impact.” And further, Aetius, in Democritus, A. Fragm. 47: 
“Democritus declared that there is one kind of motion, that due to striking 
[naXpoq].” 

Democritus, A. Fragm. 128 (Aetius, A 19, 3) is also very important: 
“Democritus says that by sound the air is broken up into atoms of like 
shape, and that it moves along (like a flowing undulation) together with 
the fragments split off by the sound.” This fragment would make no sense 
at all if the air, as flowing matter, were not distinguished from the 
air-atoms that are separated out from it as fonns of beings. For how else 
could it move along as a flowing stream together with its atoms, which are 
driven asunder by sound? 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, ad Arist. Met., 36, 21, (Leucippus, A. 
Fragm. 6): “Aristotle speaks of Leucippus and Democritus. For they as¬ 
sert that the atoms are set in motion when they strike each other or are 
struck against one another. But whence the natural motion takes its ori¬ 
gin, this they do not say. For the motion resulting from their striking each 
other is a violent motion [fllaidg sari Kivrjcn g\ and not natural [ov Kara 
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pvai v]; the violent [imparted from without] motion, however, is later than 
the natural [determined by the intrinsic nature].” 

Simplicius, ad Arist. De caelo r 2, 300 b 8 (583, 20), (Leucippus, 
A. Fragm. 16): “They asserted that the primary particles which they speak 
of, i.e. the atoms, are in eternal motion within the unbounded void due to 
violence.” Democritus, A. Fragm. 37: “He [Democritus] thinks that they 
[the atoms] are intertwined with one another and stay together until a 
strong compulsion, which acts upon them from the surrounding air [etc 
rnv nepiexovrog], shakes them together and separates and disperses 
them” (my italics). In Leucippus and Democritus, the nepiexov always 
denotes the apeiron or kenon, and this has great significance in the present 
fragment, since the nepiexov here is distinguished from all atoms. 

Other testimonia state that this nepiexov exerts pressure on the fire at¬ 
oms of bodies that breathe and that it expels them. Compare Aristotle, De 
anima A 2,404 a 1 ff. (Leucippus, A. Fragm. 28), and especially Aristotle, 
De respiratione A 4, 471 b 30 (Democritus, A. Fragm. 106): “But he 
[Democritus] asserts that the soul and the hot [i.e., fire] are the same, 
namely, the spherical primary particles. Hence when these are forced to¬ 
gether by the surrounding [air], which would squeeze them out, inhalation 
intervenes to help them. For in the air there are a large number of those 
atoms which he calls nous and psyche [my italics]. Thus, when a person 
inhales and the air [thereby] enters in [into that person's body], these 
[fire-] atoms supposedly enter the body along with it and, by counteract¬ 
ing the expulsion [of the soul-atoms that are still within], prevent the soul 
that dwells in the living being from passing out of the body. For this rea¬ 
son, life and death supposedly depend on inhalation and exhalation. For 
when the surrounding air gains the upper hand in the compression [that it 
causes in the soul-atoms], and the atoms entering from without no longer 
are able to counteract it, since breathing has become impossible, then 
death supposedly comes to the living beings. For death is held to be the 
departure of such atoms from the body owing to the expulsive pressure of 
the surrounding air.” The importance of this fragment lies in the fact that it 
shows clearly that Leucippus and Democritus considered the soul-atoms 
to be suspended in a formless and fluid air-matter. For, as is plainly evi¬ 
dent in the penultimate sentence of the fragment, the air spoken of here is 
invariably the nepiexov, i.e., the kenon, not the air-atoms. 

Do the Soul-Atoms Have a Natural, Inherent Self-Movement? 

In spite of this, it cannot be denied that Aristotle repeatedly gives the 
impression that the fiery soul-atoms, unlike the other atoms, were 
granted a natural, eternal self-movement by Leucippus and Democritus. 
See, for example, De anima A 3, 406 b 15 ff. (Democritus, A. Fragm. 
104): “Some even say that the soul moves the body in which it dwells in 
the same way that it moves itself. Thus, for example, Democritus ... For 
he asserts that the spherical atoms by their movement - since it is their 
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nature never to come to rest - draw along and set in motion the whole 
body.” In De anima A 2, 404 a 1 ff. (Leucippus, A. Fragm. 28) he also 
states: “Democritus declares that the soul is a sort of fire or heat. For 
among the countless forms or atoms, he calls the spherical ones fire and 
soul, just like the so-called motes that can be seen in the beams of light 
coming through windows....” 

If this had indeed been Democritus' view, it would indicate that his con¬ 
ception of the fire-atoms was actually closely related to the Orphic-Py- 
thagorean notions of the soul. For we may recall that in the old Pythago¬ 
rean school the motes visible in sunbeams were regarded as souls in per¬ 
petual self-movement. In this case, the atoms of fire would be the only at¬ 
oms that do not have their primary motion imparted to them externally by 
the fluid stream of air, and Democritus' atomic theory would then in fact 
betray a kind of Orphic dualism. But can we accept this on Aristotle's au¬ 
thority alone? In the discussion of Democritus' theory of atoms in his 
Metaphysics, he does not make the above distinction. At any rate, it is cer¬ 
tain that Democritus absolutely rejected the Orphic belief in the immortal¬ 
ity of the soul and a judgment after death. In Democritus, B. Fragm. 297 
he thus says: “Some men, knowing nothing of the dissolution of mortal 
nature, vex their conscience [avveidijaei] about the evil things they have 
done in life, living their entire lives in anxiety and disquiet, because they 
invent false tales about the time after death.” 

The Connection between the Atomists' Kenon and Empedocles' 

Theory of the Pores 

I now come to the last important argument for my view that the kenon 
of Leucippus and Democritus does not denote space that is absolutely 
empty, but rather formless air-matter. Flere we shall examine the con¬ 
nection between the atomists' conception of the void and Empedocles' 
theory of pores. 

Outside of a brief exchange between Socrates and Meno in Plato's 
Meno 76 c our information on this subject comes from the extremely im¬ 
portant account given by Aristotle in De generatione et corruptione A 8, 
325 b 6 ff. (Leucippus, A. Fragm. 7): “Empedocles too has to take approx¬ 
imately the same position as Leucippus. For he must say that there exist 
certain solid [particles of elements] that are indivisible - unless on all 
sides there are continuous pores [nopoi\. But that is impossible; for then 
nothing solid would exist at all, but only pores, i.e., only a void. It is nec¬ 
essary, therefore, that the contiguous particles [of bodies] be indivisible, 
while the intervals, which Empedocles calls pores, must by contrast be 
void. And Leucippus speaks similarly concerning the action and passion 
[of substances].” 

According to another passage from this same work of Aristotle (A 8, 
324 b 26 ff), Empedocles held that substances intermingle because as ef¬ 
fluences from corporeal things, they penetrate into one another's pores. 
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Aristotle says that these pores are considered too small to be seen, but are 
closely packed and arranged in rows. Only those substances intermingle 
which have pores that are symmetrical in relation to one another. 
Philoponus makes the following observation in his commentary on this 
passage (Empedocles, A. Fragm. 87): “We know that those students of na¬ 
ture who suppose there are pores [in bodies] do not regard these as empty 
spaces, but as filled with a finer substance such as air.” Shortly before this 
he says: “The pores differ from [absolutely] empty space, because those 
who introduced pores denied the existence of empty space.” 

From these testimonial, it is clear that Leucippus and Democritus devel¬ 
oped their theory of the kenon and the atoms partly as a logical inference 
from Empedocles' theory of the pores. They therefore conceived the void 
itself in the sense of this pore theory, i.e., as filled with nonsolid, flowing 
air. The only inference they drew was that the acceptance of such a kenon 
necessarily implied that the existence of indivisible, infinitesimal atoms 
or forms of being also had to be assumed. 

25. Protagoras' and Democritus' Philosophy of History 

Pages 118 ff., text. Because Protagoras' evolutionistic philosophy of his¬ 
tory shows such astonishing similarities with the fragmentary remnants 
that Diodorus, et.al., have preserved of Democritus' view of history, it is 
highly probable that Democritus was somewhat dependent here on the 
founder of Sophism. In an excellent study in Hermes : 47 (1912, pp. 509 
ff), Karl Reinhardt demonstrated the authenticity of these fragments, 
which Diels-Kranz has included under Democritus, B. Fragm. 5, num¬ 
bers 1-3. 

Protagoras' influence on Democritus can be established with great like¬ 
lihood on the basis of other fragments as well. Democritus' statement on 
formative education (paideia ), for example, is very telling in this regard. 
See Capelle, Vorsokratiker, p. 461: “Nature and education have a certain 
similarity. For education also transforms man, but by this transformation 
it creates a [second] nature” (248, Fragm. 33); See also p. 459: “Poverty 
in a democracy is as much better than so-called ‘good fortune’ under des¬ 
pots as freedom is better than the life of a slave” (239, Fragm. 251). 

26. Self-Knowledge in Socrates and Heraclitus. 

Pages 120 ff, text. When I made my claim in the text that critical self¬ 
reflection in Greek thought began with Socrates, I was not at all 
unaware that Fleraclitus had already spoken of self-knowledge. Thus he 
says in Heraclitus, B. Fragm. 101, eSi^rjadpriv epetovzov (“I searched 
myself out”) and in B. Fragm. 116, avdpamoicn naai juereari 
yiyvcooKeiv ecovwvq Kai aaxppoveiv (“It is the portion of all men to 
know themselves and to think rationally”). 

It is difficult, however, to regard this self-knowledge of Heraclitus as 
the true critical turning point in Greek philosophical thought. In the pan- 
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theistic dialectic of the great Ephesian thinker, man had not yet been dis¬ 
sociated from ever-flowing phvsis. He still seeks his identity here in the 
boundless depth of the divine stream of life, even though the latter has be¬ 
come dialectically united with the divine logos, the hidden unity of oppo¬ 
sites that imposes a fixed measure and proportionality upon coming into 
being and passing away. Heraclitus' utterances on the soul must also be 
understood in this sense: “You could not in your going find the boundaries 
of the soul, even though you should search out every path: so deep is its lo¬ 
gos ” (B. Fragm. 45), and “The soul has its own logos, which increases it¬ 
self’ (B. Fragm. 115). 

27. The Chronological Problem in the Phaedrus' Theory> 
of the Soul 

Pages 159 ffi, text. In his introduction to the Phaedrus ( Platon , Oeuvres 
completes, vol.IV, part 3, 1947), Leon Robin has once again argued at 
length (pp. iv ffi) for the view that this dialogue had to be written after 
the Republic, and he applies this also to its conception of the soul. Ac¬ 
cording to him, the Phaedrus must have been written at about the same 
time as the Theaetetus. 

Thinking to perceive a measure of uncertainty in the Republic's treat¬ 
ment of the problem of immortality, Robin claims it would be very strange 
that this should be found after the proof given in the Phaedrus, since at the 
end of his life Plato still maintained this proof in the Laws (X, 894 E - 
895 C, 896 A-B). In this view, the eschatology of the Phaedrus would re¬ 
main a puzzle at certain points apart from the corresponding material in 
the tenth book of the Republic. And finally, he holds that the “supra-celes- 
tial sphere” (xonoq imepovpdvioq) in the Phaedrus is nothing but a 
“mythical counterpart of the intelligible realm of the Republic.” 

The strength of these arguments escapes me. I feel that Robin too has 
come too much under the influence of the pre-conceived view which re¬ 
gards the Phaedrus in its present form as “all of a piece,” and then makes 
the dialectical part of this dialogue, which appears to have been written 
later, pivotal for proving the later date of its conception of the soul. The 
Phaedrus' theory of the soul differs profoundly from that presented in the 
later dialogues. Plato's continued adherence in the Laws to the Phaedrus' 
proof for immortality does not diminish this fact, since in the interim the 
conception of what in the soul is immortal had been fundamentally modi¬ 
fied. I find it unthinkable that Plato, after having first developed the tripar¬ 
tite concept of the soul in a completely dialectical theory, should then 
present it in a purely mythological form, without theoretical foundation. It 
seems to me that the same consideration applies to the relationship be¬ 
tween the purely mythological description of the topos huperouranios in 
the Phaedrus and the theoretical-dialectical account of this in the Repub¬ 
lic. 
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28. Plato's Oration On the Good 

Pages 270 ff., text. After I had completed this book an important study 
of Plato's oration On the Good was published by Paul Wilpert under the 
title “Platons Altersvorlesung iiber das Gute” ( Philosophisches Jahr- 
buch, vol. 59 [1949], pp. 1-14, where a reference is made to an earlier 
essay in Hermes [1941, pp. 225-250]). The importance of this study, 
which in my view also contains a number of mistaken notions, lies in its 
disclosure of the inner connection between the final phase of Plato's the¬ 
ory of idea-numbers and his earlier views. Wilpert takes his cue here 
from an extensive account of the Pythagorean theory of numbers written 
by Sextus Empiricus. 

29. Roman Catholic Objections to a Few Points in My Account 
of the Thomistic Doctrine of Creation 

Pages 35 ff, text. After this book had gone through the press, there ap¬ 
peared in the journal Studia Catholica (vol. 23, no. 2 [1948] and vol. 24 
[1949]), a pair of articles by professor Dr. H. Robbers, S.J., respectively 
entitled “The Nature-Grace Scheme as the Religious Ground-Motive of 
Scholastic Philosophy” (“Het natuur-genade-schema als religieus 
grondmotief der scholastieke wijsbegeerte”) and “The Calvinistic Phi¬ 
losophy of the Cosmonomic Idea in Dialogue with Thomism” (“De Cal- 
vinistische Wijsbegeerte der Wetsidee in gesprek met het Thomisme”). 
In these articles Prof. Robbers objects to my account of Thomas' doc¬ 
trine of creation in Philosophia Reformata, vols. VI (1941) and VIII 
(1943) at two different points, which are also treated summarily on page 
pp. 35 ff. of the present book. He takes exception to my following ob¬ 
servations: (1) that the scriptural notion of God's activity has been lost 
in Thomas' idea of creation; (2) that in Thomas' thought the principles 
of form and matter are both withdrawn from God's sovereignty as Cre¬ 
ator. 

I have already promised Prof. Robbers that I shall give serious consider¬ 
ation to these objections and shall return to them at a later point. This will 
take place as a matter of course in the second volume of this work, where 
Scholastic philosophy will be subjected to a transcendental critique. For 
the present, I can only convey my initial impression that Prof. Robbers ap¬ 
parently has misunderstood the purport of my remarks and that I myself 
am likely to blame for this because I did not state them with enough preci¬ 
sion. There is no doubt in my mind that Thomas sincerely intended to 
make Aristotle's metaphysics square with the church's doctrine of cre¬ 
ation. The only question is whether this was possible within the frame¬ 
work of an accommodated Aristotelian philosophy. Accordingly I hope to 
return to this point in detail later on. 
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